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B= The City of a Great Tradition. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


OF ALL AMERICAN CITIES, BOSTON IS ESSENTIALLY THE CITY 
OF A GREAT TRADITION—IN IT INDEPENDENCE WAS PREACHED 
IN THE MID EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, AND ABOLITION IN THE 
MID NINETEENTH CENTURY—EVERYWHERE ARE SIGNS OF THIS 
TRADITION IN THE STREETS, THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS, AND 
THE MENTAL ATTITUDE OF BOSTON. 








T is the evening hour of a Saturday when one best can estimate the temper 
in June—the hour when the of a people. At this hour London be- 
modern city, having serubbed itself takes itself to the river, to its well 
clean of the week’s labor stains, sallies loved Thames; Paris pours itself into its 
forth to enjoy itself. It is the hour parks and gardens: Berlin sits stolidly 












































TREMONT STREET, THE BUSY SHOPPING THOROUGHFARE OF BOSTON. 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Detroit Photographic Company. 
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in beer gardens harkening to Wag- the fact that this is the birthplace of a 
nerian concert pieces; New York nation, the site of a national resolution. 
empties itself into the sea. And Bos- One trips over a circle of stones let into 
ton? Boston strolls sedately along its the pavement—it is the place stained by 
miles of parkway, spreads itself over the first blood of a revolution. One 
its historic common, or sails round and looks up at the ascetic spire of an eigh- 































































THE OLD STATE HOUSE, ERECTED IN 1713, OCCUPIED BY A ROYALIST REGIMENT IN 1768—IN 
FRONT OF THIS BUILDING, A FEW STEPS DOWN THE STREET, TOOK PLACE, IN 1770, 
THE BOSTON MASSACRE. 


From a photograph by the Detroit Photographic Company. 


about its noble harbor. Unlike the teenth century church—it marks the 
other great cities, it is to be found in — scene of a debate that changed an im- 
its libraries, in its technical schools, in perial dependency into an independent 
its mechanics’ institutes, at this hour of — republic. One happens upon a_ bluff, 


release from work. austere building set in a narrow square 
Boston is the City of a Great Tradi- —it is the hall where the fathers of 


tion. As one climbs its tortuous, ecob- liberty declared their ereed, where the 
hlestoned streets every step emphasizes apostles of abolition first gave forth 














THE CITY OF 


A GREAT TRADITION. 
























































THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOUSE, WHOSE GILDED DOME WAS CALLED BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
. “THE HUB OF THE UNIVERSE.” 


their gospel of -emancipation—every- 
where evidences of the same passion for 
the individual rights of man. ‘The very 
people in the streets walk with a sturdy 
stiff backedness that is unknown in the 


cities under foreign influence, their 
clothes are conservative of a Puritan 


conservatism, their speech retains the 
accent of seventeenth century New 
England. 

Standing here on the highest elevation 
of the Arnold Arboretum, one sweeps a 
wide horizon. ‘To the northward the 
level rays of the setting sun burnish 
into prominence the gilded dome of 
the State Hou-e, the home of the Massa- 
chusetts representatives, the monu- 
ment reared on the cow pasture of old 
John Hancock. To the right, a white 
streak against the steel blue sky, is the 





column commemorating the battle of 
Bunker Hill, the sturdy defense of old 
world patriots. Between and around 
is a prickly coppice of spires and 
chimney stacks—the forest giants of 
the city. Southward from these is the 
smoky protest of dampened fires, wide 
stretches of bosky lands spangled with 
villas. Out to the west the sun is 
sinking to rest behind the blue hills of 
Massachusetts. At feet, cozily 
swathed in trees and green lawns, are 
the millionaire mansions of Brookline. 
And so back again to the cupola of the 
State House, that “ most felicitous ob- 
ject in Boston,” and its insistence on 
the Great Tradition. 

That tradition is the inspirational 
force of all New England. It is a tra- 
dition of liberty fiercely fought for, 


one’s 
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BEACON STREET, A FASHIONABLE RESIDENCE 


STREET OF 


BOSTON FACING THE COMMON, WITH THE 


SOMERSET CLUB HOUSE, BUILT ON THE SITE OF THE HOUSE OF JOHN STUART COPLEY, 


THE 


sturdily maintained: of work unremit- 
ting and unrelenting; of an inborn 
need of education; of an appreciation 
for intellectual culture. Boston, with 
its full six hundred schools, is the nurs- 
ery of American estheticism, the bul- 
wark of its constitutionalism. 

Boston, the leader in revolution, is 
politically today the most conservative 
city in the United States. On the walls 
of its libraryone reads the original man- 
uscripts of its old time citizens sum- 
moning a nation to revolution. ~In its 
public halls and in its State House, one 


PAINTER. 


hears its present day townsmen pro- 
claiming the inviolability of the consti- 


tution of 1787, the necessity of adher- 
ing to its tenets. Individualism is the 
keynote to New England policy. The 
dread of the Bostonian is collusion with 
any foreign power, entanglement in for- 
eign complications. This dread was 
horn of its fierce struggle to throw off 
the voke of a European sovereignty and 
its traditional adherence to the Wash- 
ingtonian doctrine of non interference 
in foreign affairs. 

Conservative as Boston is in polities. 














it is amazingly progressive in religion 
and in thought. Every great move- 
ment in these respects has originated 
in Boston. Herein lies its differentia- 
tion from the rest of New England. 
Elsewhere conservatism carries into the 
pulpit and the lecture hall. In Boston, 
all along its streets and avenues, are the 
meeting houses of unfamiliar sects— 
signs of a prolific intellectualism. Side 
by side with the churches of the old 
Presbyterian faith and of the monarchi- 
cal Episcopalism are those of the Ro- 
man Catholics, the Greek Catholics, the 
Unitarians, the Universalists; the syna- 
gogues of the Hebrews; 
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House, the oratorical home of the fathers 
of freedom, the sacred scene of Warren’s 
oration on the dead in the * massacre ” 
of March 5, 1770. These are the land- 
marks of a religion that is as strong in 
the Boston of today as in that of the 
Winthrops and the Endicotts, the 
Shirleys and the Winslows. Past them 
one walks with measured step, for they 
are moss grown with the history of a 
nation’s birth, a nation’s faith. 

Not one of these but has borne the 
marks of desecration by George III's 
troops, the gashes of their bayonets, the 
hoof marks of their riding schools, the 





the meeting places of 





the Christian Scien- 
tists: the homes of the 
thousand and one free 
thinking cults. And 
yet high above these, 
commanding them and 
dominating them, are 
the churches of an es- 
tablished religion, the 
primal faith of the 
Puritans. 

In colonial Salem 
Street is the pointed 
spire of Christ Church, 
the steeple from which, 
according to the tablet 
on the wall, hung * the 
signal lanterns of Paul 
Revere” on the night 
of April 18, 1775, when 
the country first learned 
of the march of the 
3ritish troops to Lex- 
ington and Concord. 
In the church is the 
communion service still 
stamped with the royal 
arms of England. On 
the corner of Tremont 
and School Streets is 
King’s Chapel, with its 
graveyard rich in the 
tombs of long dead co- 
Jonial governors, with 














its legends of royally 











gifted altar cloths and 
the corner of Washing- . 
ton and Milk Streets is 
that Old South Meeting 








From a photograph by Detroit Photographic Company. 


communionservices. At OLD CHRIST CHURCH, THE OLDEST CHURCH IN BOSTON, DATING FROM 
1723, FROM WHICH LEGEND ASSERTS THE SIGNAL LANTERNS 
OF PAUL REVERE WERE DISPLAYED ON THE NIGHT 


OF APRIL 18, 1775. 
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THE OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, ERECTED IN 1729, 
DESECRATED BY ROYALIST TROOPS IN 1775, 
THE SCENE OF DEPARTURE OF THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


From a photograph by Detroit Photographic Cempany. 


blisters of their bivouac fires—the ugly 
sears of war. 

Most pregnant with associations of 
old world Boston is the disused State 
House at the head of State Street. The 
marks of théroyalist unicorn are still on 
its facade, in its gloom are the ghosts 
of the stately governors, of the hot 
blooded Adamses and Otises and Han- 
cocks—the Cromwells of the West. 
Verily, Boston is a city of a Great Tra- 
dition, its sons are trustees of a wonder- 


ful bequest. The very cobblestones cry 
out, “ Preserve ye the faith of your 
fathers! 

Coexistent with the love of freedom 
in the New Englander is the habit of 
work. From the rising to the going 
down of the sun, the people of the 
Eastern States labor, and toil, and econ- 
omize. In their streets is none of the 
gorgeous raiment of New York and Chi- 
cago. Their citizens dress soberly, se- 
dately, unobtrusively, with a quaint old 
fashioned Puritanism that affects one 
after the gay whirl of Fifth Avenue and 
Michigan Avenue. The New Yorker 
and the Westerner are objects of com- 
ment in their streets—exponents of an 
alien vulgarity. 

Yet nowhere in the United States are 
there more noble streets than Beacon 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue. The 
houses have a solidity, a well furnished 
comfort, that are lackingin the mansions 
of more recently settled America. They 
are wholly representative of Eastern re- 
spectability, of well established affluence. 
Within them the society of Boston is 
as the society of Mayfair, of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, cultured, intellect- 
ual, rigidly exclusive. 

The work spirit of New England has 
made of the country about Boston a 
vast network of industrial townships. 
From these come the students who 
throng to her institutes of technology, 
to her free libraries and her wonderful 
schools. By reason of her outlying 
townships Boston occupies the fourth 
position in magnitude in the United 
States, while the number of her popula- 
tion to the square mile of area makes 
her third in the tally of cities. It is in 
considering this matter of congestion 
that one realizes best the work spirit of 
the people—while Chicago has 649.1 of 
population to the square mile, St. Louis 
138.4, and Detroit Boston has 
948.6 inhabitants to each square mile of 
territory. And vet has she more beau- 
tiful suburbs, a wider range of public 
parkway, a more inviting environment 
than any of these. Her work people 
toil and moil in the city and the town- 
ships surrounding it, but retire to the 
wooded suburbs where they own and de- 
velop their own homes, becoming veri- 
table proprietors. The tradition of 
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practical economy has not died out in 
New England. 

The intellectual activity of Boston 
has resulted in a culture that for long 
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claimed, decked out with flower beds 
and shrubberies, her swamps metamor- 
phosed into pleasure lands and carriage 
drives. Her metropolitan park system 





















































made her an object of ridicule to the 
rest of the United States. With time, 
she has justified herself of her estheti- 
eism. ter public library is decorated 
by the world’s masters—by Puvis de 
Chavannes, by Abbey, and by Sargent. 
Her Music Hall provides more music in 
a season thar all the conservatories of 
Kurope. Her waste lands have been re- 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, COPLEY SQUARE. 


alone embraces thirty nine towns, vast 
stretches of sea coast, hill, forest, lake, 
and river—a noble tribute to the cul- 
ture of Boston. 

* The stately Common, with its near 
three hundred years of tradition, is a 
fitting nucleus for this great system ol 
open spaces and forest reservations. 
There the Puritans fed their cattle and 
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THE LONGFELLOW HOUSE ON THE FAMOUS ROW OF CAMBRIDGE. 


exercised their train bands, whipped 
their criminals and pilloried their drunk- 
ards, executed their Indian prisoners of 
war and their Quaker recaleitrants, or- 
ganized their armies against Canada and 
against the forces of the king, held their 
meetings of protest and their parades 
of acclamation. Today it is the congre- 
gating place for those “ stranger moral 
shapes of men than might have been 
encountered elsewhere in a cireuit of a 
thousand miles * whom Hawthorne be- 
wailed as besetting the residence of 
Emerson at Concord. It is at once the 
pride and the safety valve of Boston. 


Wholly different from the careful 
preservation of the Common and_ the 
Public Garden is the wild beauty of the 
Fells. There the Bostonian possesses 
a reservation almost untended, with 
rough forest roads, deep mountain 
tarns, bluff crags and rounded knolls. 
It, too, is a monument to the Great 
Tradition, to the tradition of a land of 
unkempt natural wood, of flowers and 
green grass and blue water, of the birds 
and the beasts of the field—a tradition 





wonderfully preserved to these latter 
days for the children of the City of the 
Great Tradition. 














IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 

























tance. In its international relations, 
the little kingdom ruled by the princes 

The accession of a new King of Sax- of the house of Wettin has no standing 
ony is an event of small political impor- apart from Prussia. Yet in many ways 


The King of Saxony. 









































KING GEORGE OF SAXONY, WHO SUCCEEDED TO THE THRONE ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
BROTHER, THE LATE KING ALBERT, IN JUNE LAST. 






























































THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, FORMERLY MISS CONSUELO VANDERBILT, OF NEW YORK. 


From her latest photograph—Cofyrighted by Lafayette, London. 
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THE REV. FRANCIS E. 
ENDEAVOR, WHICH 


CLARKE, D. D., 
HAVE 


FOUNDER OF 
AN ENROLLED MEMBERSHIP OF NEARLY FOUR 


THE SOCIETIES OF CHRISTIAN 


MILLION PEOPLE ALL OVER THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


From a photograph by Hayes, Detroit. 


Saxony is an interesting country. It is 
one of the richest and busiest, the most 
prosperous and most thickly populated, 
of European states. It is a land of 
much natural beauty, and it stands high 
in the world of education and of art. Its 
capital city, Dresden, has special at- 
tractions for foreigners, being famous 
for its picture galleries and its opera 
house; and there is no other German 
court to which so many American and 
English visitors have had the entrée. 
The compact little domain over which 
King George has been called to rule 
owes its name to one of the curious 
chances of German polities. It is no 
part of the land occupied by the fair 


haired warriors who sailed from the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser to 
conquer the island of the ancient 
Britons. The present Saxony is a 
purely German state, and was the Mark 
of Meissen until the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, in the fifteenth century, be- 
stowed the title of Elector of Saxony 
upon one of its margraves. The lands 
on the lower Elbe that went with the 
title were finally lost to the Wettin 
princes as the penalty for their sub- 
mission to Napoleon, whose allies they 
were from the fatal campaign of Jena 
until their troops deserted the imperial 
erg os on the battlefield of Leipzig. In- 
deed, when the Congress of Vienna de- 
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signed a new political map of Europe in The late King Albert. who died in 
1814, the Saxon kingdom would prob- June, was distinguished as a soldier. As 
ably have been wiped out altogether had Crown Prince of Saxony, during the 
not Austria wished to keep a “buffer lifetime of his father, King John, he 
state ~ between herself and Prussia. fought bravely on the losing side of the 
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MISS CATHLEEN NEILSON, OF NEW YORK, WHOSE ENGAGEMENT TO REGINALD C. VANDERBILT, 
YOUNGEST SON OF THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED. 





From a photograph by Pierce, Newport. 
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temporaries; of the 





present aiser he 
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PORTRAIT AND SIGNATURE OF PRINCE CHEN OF 
ARISTOCRAT WHO RECENTLY VISITED THE 





From a photograph 


war between Austria and Prussia in 
1866. In the great struggle with 
France, four vears later, the Saxon 


corps, Which he commanded, did bril- 
liant work at Gravelotte; and Prince 
Albert served later at Sedan and at the 
siege of Paris. His reign, which lasted 
eighteen years, was uneventful. His 
chief interests were musical and artis- 
tic. Politically he stood very close to 
the three emperors who were his con- 





was always a firm 
supporter and a val- 
ued counselor. The 
traditions that he es- 
tablished are pretty 
sure to be. main- 
tained by his brother. 
King George is a 
man of seventy. His 
wife, who has been 
dead for many years, 
was Princess Maria 
Anna of Portugal, 
and his eldest son is 
Prinee Frederick Au- 
gust, born in 1865. 


An American 
Duchess. 
The duchess of 


Marlborough recent- 
ly made a flying visit 
to the United States. 
It is the first time 
she has crossed the 
ocean since her de- 
parture as a_ bride 
seven years ago. 
Then she was a mere 
slip of a girl, slim, 
dark complexioned, 
shy andretiring. She 
returned a grande 
dame, still slender, 
somewhat taller than 
when she was Miss 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, 











but possessed of the 








quiet dignity of a 





CHINA, 
UNITED STATES. 


by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 


woman who has 
ruled by right of po- 
sition, whose relation 
to her surroundings 
has been settled by a convention that 
cannot be overstepped. 

In right of her son, the Marquis of 
Blandford, the duchess has added to 
her dignity as the wife of a peer of 
Great Britain the far higher distinetion 
of motherhood. She has brought the 
strong red blood of Fifth Avenue into 
the somewh-t attenuated serum of Blen- 
heim, has added the commercial acu- 
men of the Vanderbilts to the strategic 


AN ORIENTAL 
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genius of the Churchills, has handed her absence of self consciousness, the re- 
heir a more substantial legacy of health fined assurance of a woman certain of 
and intellect than was the lot of the her position. Her grace left the 
preceding eight dukes of Marlborough. United States a girl of unknown posst- 









































JUDGE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, SON AND NAMESAKE OF THE FAMOUS AUTHOR, 
RECENTLY APPOINTED AN ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT. 


From a photograph by Notman, Boston 


As a society queen the duchess was bilities: she returned a woman schooled 
the success of the Newport season. in the etiquette of courts, a hostess un- 
Kverywhere her presence was marked embarrassed by the exigencies of enter- 
by the same quiet self possession, the tainment, a peeress with the sweet 



































GENERAL OF 
EUROPE, 


LOUIS BOTHA, LATE COMMANDANT 
THE BOER FORCES, NOW VISITING 
From a photograph by Reinhold Thiele. 


womanliness that characterizes the typi- 
cal American matron. 


The Founder of the Endeavor 
Movement. 

Less than twenty two years ago—on 
February 2, 1881—about fifty of the 
younger members of the Williston 
Church, Portland, Maine, met at the 
house of the pastor, the Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, who told them of a new society 
which he proposed to found, and read 
them a draft of its constitution. 'Thou- 
sands of associations and orders and 
clubs have been founded in this way; 
some of them have failed, some have 
succeeded; but never before has one 
grown so marvelously as the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. In this year of its 
“coming of age ~ it extends throughout 
the civilized world, and has nearly four 
millions of registered members. 
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We hear much in these days of the de- 
cline of religious faith, of the passing of 
the simple old ideas, of increasing ma- 
terialism and of growing absorption in 


the 


suggests 
suggests 


secular interests. The record of 
Christian Endeavor societies 
that possibly the philosophers who mor- 
alize thus area little hasty in their con- 
clusions. For if the simple Christian 
faith be out of date, then the principles 
of Dr. Clark’s great association are 
hopelessly old fashioned. For they 
rest, as is plainly stated in the pledges 
set before the members, upon the Bible, 
upon prayer, upon church service, and 
upon making the home “* through kind- 
ness, courtesy, and mutual helpfulness 
a household of God.” Those who hold 
that these things are not in harmony 
with modern tendencies will find it diffi- 
cult to explain the wonderful, the un- 
precedented growth of the Christian 
Endeavor societies. 























CHRISTIAN DE WET, MOST FAMOUS OF THE BOER 
GUERRILLA LEADERS, NOW VISITING EUROPE 
WITH GENERALS BOTHA AND DE LA REY. 


From a photograph by Reinhold Thiele. 
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Dr. Clark was quite a young man 
when he started the movement at his 
Portland church. He is still very act- 
ive in promoting its extension, and has 
traveled almost all over the world in its 
interests. He is a hard worker, a ready 
speaker, and has written much, but his 
success in his chosen work has rested 
mainly upon his endowment of the qual- 
ity that has distinguished most of the 
leaders of men in any cause—the qual- 
ity of personal magnetism. 





Our Royal Visitors. 


The fact that a brother of the Em- 
peror of Germany, a cousin of the Czar 
of all the Russias, a prince of the royal 
house of China, a grandson of Khedive 
Ismail of Egypt, and the Crown Prince 
of Siam should all have visited the 
United States in the same year indi- 
cates that America is now included in 
the monarchical grand tour. Before 
long it will be as necessary for the lead- 
ing hotels of New York, Chicago, and 
Washington to possess a royal annex as 
it now is for the leading hostelries of 
London, Paris, and Berlin. With time 
our mayors will be as accustomed to 
the reception of princes of the blood 
royal as they now are to delegations of 
push cart peddlers and the White 
Brigade. When that day arrives our 
civil dignitaries will find that it is fully 
as interesting to greet a_ traveling 
Chinaman with sentiments distinc- 
tively American as with quotations 
from his native Confucius; to entertain 
a German prince with products of the 
country rather than with- steins of im- 
ported lager; to permit a Russian 
grand duke to preserve the privileges 
of his incognito when he sups in private. 
Until these matters are suitably ad- 
justed the inclusion of the United 
States in the conventional grand tour 
will probably remain a question of deep 
consideration to reigning European 
monarchs. 

All our royal visitors have been pic- 
turesque, unusual figures on the Ameri- 
can landscape. Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, bluff and hearty, was the nearest to 
the democratic ideal of competent 
princehood. Grand Duke Boris was 
democratic of a bohemian democrati- 

2M 


cism that startled those newspaper re- 
porters who dogged his steps from San 
Francisco eastward. That he should be 
fond of athletics, good suppers, and the 
pleasures of youth astonished the re. 
porters as much as the teetotalism of 
Mohamed Ali Hasan Bey amazed the 
hostesses of Newport. 

Most picturesque of the royal travel- 
ers was the Chinese Prince Chen, who 
carried the sanctity of the Sacred City 
into the slums of New York, who 
granted to the laborers and laundrymen 
of Chinatown privileges they would not 
have obtained in China in a thousand 
years, who banqueted with the alder- 
men of New York, lunched with the 
President, marveled at the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and kept a voluminous diary of 
all his junketings. 

Much as the American affects to de- 
ride the visits of royalty, there is a 
practical value attached t» the impres- 
sions of princes that none ‘s willing to 
forego. Germany, Russia, China, Siam, 
Egypt, all come nearer to the United 
States in commerce and in affection by 
reason of the sojourn of their princes 
within our shores. 





The Son of the Autocrat. 


The appointment of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of Massachusetts to the bench 
of the United Statcs Supreme Court is 
another reminder of the fact that even 
in this land of democracy blood will tell. 
New England had already proved it 
sufficiently in the record of such polit- 
ical and intellectual aristocracies as the 
Adamses, the Winthrops, the Quincys. 

The Holmeses cannot indeed claim so 
long a record of distinction as some of 
the historic families of Pilgrim origin— 
of whom cynics have said that they re- 
sembled potato plants, inasmuch as their 
best parts were buried. The new jus- 
tice’s father and namesake ascribed his 
mental inheritance chiefly to his 
mother’s people, the Wendells, who 
were originally of the New York Dutch, 
but who had settled in Boston and mar- 
ried with the descendants of Governor 
Bradstreet and Governor Dudley. 
Nevertheless, the Autocrat’s father, Dr. 
Abiel Holmes, was a clergyman of in- 
fluence and a historian of merit. The 
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famous author’s son has for nearly 
twenty years been a member of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and 
by general consent no better man could 
have been found for the highest Federal 
bench. 

As a young man Justice Holmes did 
good service in the Civil War. Enlisting 
in a Massachusetts volunteer regiment, 
he was first under fire in the action of 
Ball’s Bluff, a disastrous incident of the 
desultory campaign of 1861 along the 
Potomac. Here he _ was _ severely 
wounded; but he recovered in time to 
take part in the hard fighting of the 
following year. He had risen to a cap- 
tain’s commission when he received an- 
other dangerous wound at Antietam, a 
Confederate bullet passing through his 
neck. The elder Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote a pathetic and characteristic ac- 
count of his journey to the scene of war 
in quest of his wounded son— My 
Hunt After the Captain,” the sketch is 
called—whom he found and took home 
to Boston. But as soon as the young 
soldier could march he went back to 
the front; and within three months his 
name was again in the casualty list, 
a bullet striking him in the foot at 
Fredericksburg. 

Justice Holmes is older than most 
Supreme Court appointees, being just 
past sixty; but he is vigorous both in 
body and in mind, and may expect to 
have years of good work before him. 


Christian de Wet. 

Of all the Boer leaders the person- 
ality of General Christian de Wet has 
seized most potently upon the world’s 
imagination. His daring coups, his sud- 
den appearances and swift disappear- 
ances, his ubiquity, and his unfailing 
success have appealed to the people’s 
love of sport so that today De Wet oc- 
cupies a place in the popular mind not 
far removed from that of Robin Hood 
and Paul Jones. 

The ideal Boer leader, De Wet was 
born on a farm and bred on a farm; he 
was brought up on the vast distances of 
the veldt, learning ever} intricacy of 
veldt lore, reading the signs of the plain 
as a European would read a military 
textbook, inscribing in his mind every 
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The 
Free State was to him as an open book. 
He knew every road, every drift, every 


fold of the ground he passed over. 


watering place. More than once he led 
his men on the darkest of nights to 
within three hundred yards of the 
British encampment without one false 
step, and posted them there in the po- 
sition most suitable for an ambuscade 
when dawn should have delivered his 
enemy into his hands. 

It was this unrivaled personal knowl- 
edge of the country which made De 
Wet the power he has been in the 
South African war. He fought on his 
own and on his brothers’ farms, and 
wherever he challenged an engagement 
he had by his side the man on whose 
land the battle was about to be fought 
to act as chief of staff. No map, no 
survey, no scout’s report, possibly could 


equal such first hand intelligence. For 
the purpose of his warfare De Wet 
needed no heavy battalions. He dis- 


liked a foree exceeding five hundred 
men; and the burghers he had with him 
were picked men—men of the soil, na- 
tive born Afrikanders, hunters every 
one of them, Boers who could ride and 
could shoot, and who knew the lie of 
the land as their header did. 

A man of middle age, middle height, 
and middle weight, De Wet is not a man 
either in bearing or in appearance to 
attract attention. He wears a short, 
scrubby beard and thick mustache. His 
dress in the war was a seedy black coat 
and a pair of striped trousers. Nothing 
was there anywhere to denote the gen- 
eral, the man who for two years and a 
half defied the cleverest leaders, the 
swiftest troops, of the British army. 

In his face is the stamp of invincible 
determination; the mouth, _ slightly 
drooped at the corners, is carried 
tightly closed; the strong, square jaw 
is firmly set beneath the straggling 
beard; the high, square forehead rises 
steeply from a pair of bushy eyebrows, 
beneath which the restless, all seeing 
eyes gaze out to the distance. There is 
rarely a smile in these eyes, only the 
gleam of a steady purpose, the cold re- 
sourcefulness of a man long hunted by 
his fellows. 

It was out of these eyes and others 
such as they that De Wet kept con- 
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stant touch with the movements of his 
opponents. De Wet from his kopje top 
looked down at the wide rolling plain, 
in one of- the folds of which lay the 
enemy’s railroad, his line of communi- 


cation. Al] of the farm folk were his 
friends. Suddenly from a Kafir hut, 


whose uncertain outline could just be 
discerned through the heat haze, a thin 
column of smoke rose. It was the sig- 
nal—a train had failed to breast the 
steep incline behind the second row of 
knolls, an insufficiently guarded con- 
voy was winding its way among the 
kopjes, or a picket was pricking loosely 
across the plain. Whatever it was, De 
Wet was ready; and three days later 
they read in England of another convoy 
captured, of another outpost waylaid. 

De Wet learned the lesson the Rus- 
sians taught Napoleon, the Spaniards 
impressed on Marshal Ney,the Filipinos 
punily preached to our own troops in the 
islands of the Orient—a guerrilla chiet 
in command of a flying force is the 
most formidable of foes against an 
enemy possessed of long lines of com- 
munications through an _ unfriendly 
country. 

An uneducated man, a peasant leader 
of peasants, De Wet is a Boer in the 
true sense of the term, a talker of taal, 
an enemy to convention, concerted 
movement, and organized military es- 
tablishment. Yet was he a soldier and 
a man,whom today the British are eager 
to call their friend. 


The Boers’ Best General. 


Most dignified of the Boer generals, 
General de la Rey has the appearance 
of a Hebrew patriarch, the manners of 
an old time French seigneur. <A true 
Boer, the fine lines of his Huguenot an- 
cestry are evident in the high bridged, 
finely chiseled nose, the well poised 
head, the delicate hands and feet. His 
breast is swept by a well combed, gray 
shot beard, and his whole stature is 
shortened by the massiveness of his fine 
head. 

General de la Rey stepped into the 
war with the reputation of a leader. As 
a veldt cornet he had served his coun- 
try in all its native wars since 1852, and 
when the Free State was at war with 


the Basutos, in 1865, he had charge of 
a commando, 

For eleven years prior to the war he 
occupied a seat in the First Volksraad, 
and gained for himself there fame as 
the silent member. A lifelong oppo- 
nent of Paul Kruger, he long ago pro- 
claimed his belief that “no good could 
possible come to the Transvaal until 
that old man was out of the way.” His 
known opposition to President Kruger 
cost him the nomination to the position 
of commandant general when Piet 
Joubert died. 

In the war General de la Rey was not 
a man to seek to add to his reputation 
by self advertisement, nor were his po- 
litical opinions such as to gain volun- 
tary advertisement from the Kruger 
government. In war as in the raad, de 
la Rey was the silent man; but his work 
was second to none. 

In the first days of the war the Free 
State Boers realized the importance of 
seizing the line of the Orange River 
and the British military stores at De 
Aar. ‘To that end they despatched two 
commandoes southward, but the leaders 
quarreled and the forces hung inactive 
while the British pushed up troops 
under Lord Methuen. Finally, in a 
krygsraad held in the laager before 
Kimberley, Free State Vecht General 
Prinsloo and Transvaal General de la 
Rey: were sent with reinforcements, 
Prinsloo being given supreme command 
as a Free Stater. 

Prinsloo was no man to combat Me- 
thuen, so from Belmont to Rooilaagte 
the Boers were driven backward. At 
Modder River, General de la Rey took 
command of a force that had been 
twice defeated, that had been denuded 
of its commissariat, that believed itself 
beaten. With them he fought and 
won, but the previous errors of his asso- 
ciates forced him in the evening to 
abandon the position in search of food. 

It was at Modder River the silent 
man lost his fifteen year old son. The 
general and the boy were walking from 
one position to another when the lad 
began to lag a little behind his father. 
The weather worn Boer turned to him: 

* Are you hit, my son? ” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“(Come to the ambulance tent then,” 
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and together they walked to the field 
hospital. Arrived there, the boy lay 
down, still silent, growing very gray. 

“ Does it pain you, lad? ” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Are you going to die, my son? 

“Yes, father.” 

In twenty minutes the boy was dead 
of a wound through his abdomen. 

Two years later, when General Lord 
Methuen lay a wounded prisoner in the 
hands of de la Rey, the grizzled Boer 
found occasion for the most outstanding 
act of courtesy of the war. He sent 
Lord Methuen—the general in com- 
mand of the force that killed his son— 
back under escort to the British lines 
for proper medical treatment. General 
de la Rey and General Lord Roberts 
have a great bond in common buried in 
the graves of their first born beneath 
the blood stained South African veldt. 

Abrave soldier, a sapient commander, 
General de la Rey is one of nature’s 
noblemen—brave, courteous, chivalrous, 
trustworthy. 


99 


The Late General Meyer. 


One of the Boer leaders who reached 
Jurope but to die was Lukas Meyer, 
chairman of the First Volksraad, at the 
beginning of the war general second in 
command under Commandant General 
Piet Joubert. A man of impressive 
bearing, he might have been a United 
States Senator or the Governor of a 
Southern State. No man throughout 
the republics was better esteemed as 
gentleman and statesman; as soldier he 
was out of his element. Such success 
as was obtained by the Boers in the 
early Natal battles was accredited to 
Lukas Meyer, but these were people’s 
battles, and colder investigation showed 
that what meed of praise there was be- 
longed of right to less notable com- 
mandants and veldt ‘cornets. Before 
long General Louis Botha changed 
ranks with Mr. Meyer. 

And so when General Lukas Meyer 
came over to England after the settle- 
ment of peace, was entertained at the 
houses of the great and féted by the 
ladies of England, the Boers drew back 
from him, scouted his intentions. His 
sudden death removed him from the 
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acrimony, 
made of him a martyr in the eyes of 
the sympathetic European nations. 


rough sphere of personal 


The Record of General Botha. 


Of all the Boer generals, Louis Botha 


most resembles in appearance and 
in method the professional soldier. 


Throughout the war he always ap- 
peared in uniform and did his utmost 
in the most dispiriting circumstances to 
regulate and organize his forces. Only 
thirty six years of age, he forced his way 
up in six months from simple comman- 
dant to commander in chief. His ad- 
vance was gained by’ sheer ability in 
face of much jealous opposition from 
older and less capable leaders. 

For his education the British garri- 
son at Maritzburg was largely respon- 
sible. As a boy he was a great deal 
about the officers’ quarters with his 
father. The old man was a special fa- 
vorite with the garrison—rode with the 
officers, played polo with them, ran 
through his money with them, and 
eventually had to retire to a position as 
agent to a rich old Boer in the country. 
There was a large family of sons, and all 
of them had the reputation of daring 
and wildness at school. They went in 
for horse racing, card playing, and all 
the civilized vices—to the Boer mind 
they were ne’er do wells. 

Out of this strange school of manners 
the boys emerged men of the world, 
with a character for energy and inde- 
pendence that marked them from all 
other Boer families. Louis Botha be- 
‘ame early a member of the First 
Volksraad, and made his name there as 
a fearless Progressive. It was through 
his influence that Paul Kruger granted 
such concessions as marked the ante 
bellum negotiations. In the final vote, 
for or against the ultimatum to Great 
Britain, Louis Botha voted for peace, 
and strove hard with the President to 
prevent the transmission of the message 
of war. 

When the war was at length an ac- 
complished fact, the Volksraad member 
was transformed. He became at once 
a soldier. A simple commandant. he 
made his voice heard in the krygsraads 
that arranged the Natal campaign; but 
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he had not yet won his spurs, and Piet 
Joubert, the procrastinator, success- 
fully quashed his eagerness. Vainly he 
prayed to be allowed to attack General 
Yule on his retreat from Dundee; to 
assault Ladysmith on the night of the 
Lombard’s Kop disaster; to put his own 
shoulder to the wheel and so wrestle 
with fate. Piet Joubert vetoed every- 
thing. From his Bible he would not 
budge, and his faith in the active inter- 
vention of the Almighty far transcended 
his reliance in his ambitious lieutenant. 

At Colenso came Louis Botha’s op- 
portunity. Lukas Meyer was ill, and 
Botha was appointed by his fellow com- 
mandants acting assistant general. He 
fought and he won, and his fame went 
abroad asa born leader of men. Against 
him in the fight his own brothers in law 
were serving as British volunteers in 
the Natal Carbineers. At home in Lon- 
don his sister was at school. War 
severed many family connections im 
South Africa, 

From Pieters, by the procrastination 
of an old general and the pusillanimity 
of an old friend, Louis Botha was 
forced to retire, and to see lost to the 
Boers Natal and Ladysmith. No de- 
fense has ever been finer than that of 
Louis Botha and his men in the last 
great rear guard action at Pieters 
Heights. From February 21 to the 
night of February 27 the Boers lay in 
their trenches fighting continuously. 
As Mr. Winston Churchill wrote: 
“They held their ground and stayed 
in greater peril than was ever mortal 
man before.” 

Pieters Heights remains the one un- 
assailable monument to Boer pluck the 
war afforded. Time and again Botha 
despatched demands for reinforcements, 
but none came. Lukas Meyer dared not 
face the inferno. At last Botha sent his 
message of despair to Joubert: “ My 
men can hold out no longer. Withdraw 
your guns from Ladysmith.” Joubert 
withdrew his guns and every man of 
his army to Glencoe. 

When at last, on the night of that 
evil Majuba Day, Louis Botha staggered 
with bloodshot, sleepless eyes out of the 
trenches, he knew the war was over. 
The débaicle had begun. At the back 
of the trenches the horses lay dead of 


fear and. starvation. His _ burghers 
reeled like drunken men. 

Backward to Ladysmith he stumbled, 
leaving his slumbering men by the way- 
side to mark his path, unsupported by a 
burgher from Joubert or Lukas Meyer. 
Of the meeting at Glencoe between 
Botha and his virtual betrayers, in the 
presence of the president himself, this 
is not the place to write. It was the 
most terrible personal encounter of the 
war; and retired Joubert to Pretoria, 
leaving Botha the supreme command in 
the field. 

But the honor and the responsibility 
had come too late. The strong line 
of the Tugela was broken, and the 
young commander in chief faced no 
other prospect than defeat. Already, 
in February, 1900, he was general of a 
beaten army. Men of Botha’s stamp 
die hard, however, and he set to work 
with tireless energy to extract some- 
thing of order out of the chaos. He de- 
manded a return of all the men capable 
of serving under him, the number of 
burghers actually in the laagers, and the 
number incapacitated by wounds, death, 
or disease. The result was a terrible 
shock to a young and sanguine com- 
mander. When he was accredited with 
fifteen thousand men, he had only five 
thousand. 

The first dismay over, he endeavored 
by moving bodies of men from strong 
positions to weak positions to secure 
some equality of distribution. But the 
commandants and vecht generals were 
older men than he; they had been six 
months in the field, and Joubert had 
never interfered with them. They re- 
sented his meddling, and Botha’s task 
was made tenfold heavier. 

Botha, almost the only modern 
among the Boer generals, alone under- 
stood the importance of discipline, 
alone was capable of designing a general 
plan of campaign. In both endeavors 
he incurred the jealous opposition of all 
his subordinates; and so, impotently, he 
viewed the frenzied backward rush 
from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. 

For two years leader of a defeated 
army, Botha’s stanch resistance alike 
to the assaults of his enemy and to the 
dictates of his own prudence marks him 
a remarkable figure of history. 
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THE STORY OF AN AUTOMOBILE DISASTER THAT WAS NOT WHOLLY DISASTROUS. 
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“7 NE never sees you alone,” I com- 
plained. 

“ You just said you never saw any one 
else when I was present,” she retorted, 
and smiled. 

For the sake of that enchanting smile 
I forgave her. But I pressed the 
point. 

“ Always,” I persisted, “you are in 
frantic haste, occupied with a thousand 


things, with everything except me. To 
me you are unattainable as a star. 


Though I am near you often, really you 
are always remote. I can no more 
reach you than can a moth the star to- 
wards which it flutters.” 

“Yes,” she said musingly, “I am a 


star. And, to tell you the truth, I like 
it. There is something about the 
center of the stage——” 

But I interrupted rudely: 

“You must understand that I re- 


quire an opportunity.” 

* An opportunity? ” 

“ An opportunity,” I repeated firmly. 
“T have known you for months now. 
Perhaps I knew you in previous incar- 
nations—but that is neither here nor 
there.” 

“JT should have thought it was 
there,” she murmured, but I refused to 
be diverted. 

“Jn all this time I have had no op- 
portunity. Your life is one wild whirl; 
you are the constant prey of rehearsals 
and costumers and suppers and beauty 
sleeps and performances. I see you 
daily, and I have no opportunity.” 

Elsa sat up straight and stared at me 
with all the ravishing beauty of the love- 
liest eyes in the world, 

“ No opportunity? ” she repeated in- 
credulously. ‘“ Now, what can you 
mean? Here you are alone with me in 
my drawingroom while we are waiting 
for Aunty to get her hat on. Here we 





And yet you declare 


are alone, I say. 
Opportunity 


you have no opportunity! 
for what?” 

“Why, to declare my love,” I answered 
indignantly. ‘ Aunty, indeed! That’s 
it—we’re always waiting for her. She’s 
pervasively present. 1 know she has 
planned deliberately to make me pro- 
pose in her presence. But I won’t! I 
have a sense of the fitness of things, 
and my love is too sacred to be popped 
out in a flitting interval—I have noth- 
ing else.” 

“Yet they do speak of popping the 
question,” she argued. 

“ Moreover,” I continued severely, “I 
will not gasp a proposal while running 
along the street with you—and you al- 
ways hurry frightfully, you know you 
do.” 

* What shall I do, then?” 
tioned meekly as I paused. 

“ Just waive it all and be engaged,” 
I suggested triumphantly. “Will you? ” 

“Yes, I think I will,” Elsa said 
softly. 

At that I had her in my arms and my 
lips met hers. My heart leaped with a 
joy new, dominant, complete. Beneath 
the mask of light words I had offered 
her my very soul. I had not known, 
though I had dared hope. Now that 
she had spoken, I carried heaven in my 
breast. 

Aunty entered the room. I went to 
her, gathered her up in my arms, and 
kissed her with might. 

“ Heaven bless us!” she cried. 

“Amen,” I said. 


she ques- 


Il. 


ELSA was a superb actress, but she 
was infinitely more superb as a woman. 
Many are beautiful on the stage who 
are not conspicuously beautiful in pri- 
vate life. Hlsa was more ravishing to 
the eye when presiding over her own 
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tea table than ever in the stateliest 
stage setting. And many a woman be- 
comes fascinating in the limelight, 
haloed by the plaudits of the crowd, who, 
apart from this glamour, is no more 
desirable than countless of her fellows. 
3ut Elsa, wonderful as she was in her 
acting, was yet more mysteriously, over- 
whelmingly enticing as one saw her at 
ease in her own home. She was always 
so daintily, so deliciously fair and femi- 
nine, so gently winning, so gaily way- 
ward, so shrewd, so tender, so alto- 
gether dear. I loved her much for her 
beauty, more for her’ inexplicable 
charm, most for her true womanliness. 
Indeed, I loved her so deeply, so rev- 
erently, so unquestioningly, that it 
never even occurred to me to dislike her 
appearing on the stage. I was so proud 
of her that I wished all the world to 
know her worth, to enjoy the gifts of 
her genius. I had no jealousy of the 
public; rather, my pride of possession 
was flattered by the praise she earned 
and received. Until 

We had been engaged three months 
when the inevitable serpent obtruded 
himself into our Eden. 

I was in the orchestra the first night 
Elsa appeared in the role of Juliet. I 
was carried away by the simplicity and 
passion of her interpretation, its girlish 
purity, its womanly abandonment to 
love’s dominion. Then, quite without 
warning, a pang of anguish pierced my 
heart. 

The Romeo was an actor new to me, 
handsome, young, an ideal lover to the 
sight, and as Elsa looked adoration into 
his eyes the evil of jealousy entered my 
heart and remained. 

There and then the blighting realiza- 
tion fell on me that never, never, had 
Elsa been moved thus by her love of me. 
Never, as she spoke words of tenderness 
to me, had her voice sounded vibrant 
with such feeling: never had _ there 
breathed from her manner that revela- 
tion of consummate devotion, of su- 
preme worship. 

Despair seized me, and throughout 
the remainder of the play her every 
word and gesture of love filled me with 
deadly fear for my happiness. 

That night after the play, at the gay 





supper party where I was with her, I 


remained sad and distraught. I foreed 
myself to utter congratulations on the 
suecess she had achieved, but there was 
little heartiness in my words. She 
rallied me on my dull spirits, laugh- 
ingly at first, then with kindly serious- 
ness; but I could not shake off the 
gloom of my mood, which I explained 
by alleging an indisposition. Neither 
then nor after could I bring myself to 
confess my trouble. For weeks I suf- 
fered torments, until their ravages 
could not be concealed, and my friends 
feared I was breaking down. 

A new play was put on, but it 
brought me no relief. On the contrary, 
my torture was increased. In the cli- 
max of the play, the hero, he who had 
played Romeo, saved the heroine, Elsa, 
from great peril. She, in an ecstasy of 
gratitude, threw herself on his breast 
in complete abandonment of love. As 
she lay yielding in his arms, her head 
thrown back, her eyes burned into his 
with such fires of love I groaned aloud. 
The sight maddened me; I left my seat 
and the theater, and did not see Elsa 
again that night. 

I could not decide on my course, but 
in the morning I was calmer, and I set 
out with a fair amount of composure to 
fulfil an engagement with my fiancée. 


III. 


I HAD promised Elsa to take her in 
the auto out to the Bronx Park. I 
found her ready when I reached her 
house, and very soon we were rolling 
swiftly up Fifth Avenue. . 

It was d perfect morning; the air was 
crisp with the chill of dawning winter, 
but not too cold. It set the blood 
coursing with new vigors and drove out 
sorrow from the heart. There, in the 
glory of the morning, in the pleasure of 
our smooth movement, with Elsa 
nestled close by my side, I forgot de- 
spair, and reveled for the moment in 
the delight of it all. 

“Oh, how delicious it is!” Elsa ex- 
claimed. “See how beautiful the line 
of the avenue is,as it stretches endlessly 
before us; how stately and white and 
silent the cathedral towers rise against 
the sky; how beautiful are some of these 
homes, true palaces! ” 
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“Yes,” I agreed; “and breathe this 
delicious air, with a tang of the sea in 
it; and look up at the sky. Do you see 
how blue it is? The air is crystal clear ; 
the city smoke is only a gossamer veil 
here; in London—yes, in many of our 
own cities—it is a frightful mourning 
pall.” 

“T love automobiling,” Elsa said ir- 
relevantly. “It is the lightest, dain- 
tiest movement; so—oh, subtle, and, 
yes, aérial. I feel like a bird.” 

Out of her enthusiasm I took a com- 
pliment to my machine—an electric, 
noiseless and swift; and I was glad, for 
it was a new purchase, made to please 
Elsa. 

As we came to the open beauty of the 
Plaza, I turned from the avenue into 
the park, and we went rolling along the 
gently undulating and winding drive- 
way, charmed by the landscape on 
either hand. Elsa said nothing, only 
leaned against me ever so slightly. The 
warmth of the faint pressure thrilled 
me to happiness. Perhaps, after all, I 
had been mistaken; at least, today I 
would forget my fears and would bask 
in the joy of the moment. So we went 
happily together through the still 
beauty of the morning. 

As I ran the machine out of the park 
into Seventh Avenue a carriage was 
passing and I attempted to check our 
speed. To my dismay, I found that 
there was no response to my effort. It 
was only by skilful guiding of the auto- 
mobile that I escaped a collision. 

Once free of that danger, I set myself 
to regain control of the apparatus. But 
my work was vain; somehow the mech- 
anism had gone wrong; I could only 
guide the automobile and pray for a 
safe issue. Unfortunately, in the last 
stretch of the park I had increased the 
speed, and we were running fast. 

“You are reckless this morning,” 
Elsa said with a laugh of pleasure as we 
shot swiftly between two carriages, 
perilously close. 

I made no answer, only prayed for a 
clear course. We were at One Hundred 
and Thirty Fifth Street now; in a few 
moments we should reach the bridge. 

And then the worst happened. 

As we rolled towards the bridge Elsa 
clapped her hands gaily, like a child. 
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“ Oh, see,” she cried; “ we shall have 
to stop; the bridge is going to open!” 

Horror closed in on me. I cast one 
searching glance about us, but there 
was no place to turn; in every direction 
the way was blocked. There was no 
choice possible; I must let the machine 
run straight on, 

I knew then that I coulc no longer 
conceal the truth from Elsa; she must 
know the fate that threatened, looming 
ghastly, inevitable. 

I turned and spoke to her softly, pity- 
ingly, a prayer for forgiveness in my 
voice. 

“Elsa, dearest, I cannot stop the 
auto!” 

In the one glance I gave her I saw 
the pallid agony of her face, and my 
heart was near broken with despair. 
One cry came from her lips: 

“God help us! It is death—death! ” 

A sound, half sob, half moan, 
breathed and was broken—she had 
fainted, lying inert against me. 

We were on the bridge now. The sec- 
onds of our time were numbered. A 
little way in front an iron rail stretched 
across the roadway; beyond it was the 
swift flowing river. From our height, 
moving at such speed, to leap out were 
folly; for me to leap with her uncon- 
scious body in my arms, madness. Yet 
there was nothing else. 

Leaving the machine to run straight, 
with tense rapidity I threw myself over 
its back and rudely dragged Elsa to a 
place beside me on the box that con- 
tained the power. There I knelt, facing 
forward. ‘Then, still kneeling, I gath- 
ered up my love in my arms, holding 
her close to my bosom. 

There were shouts of wonder and 
alarm from others on the bridge. The 
time that now remained before the 
crash could be only seconds. I straight- 
ened myself on my knees, then leaned 
back abruptly, Elsa still in my arms. In 
an instant I was falling backward; then 
my feet touched the flooring of the 
bridge. The momentum of our move- 
ment brought my body straight. I stag- 
gered forward, but beneath my burden 
my steps were too slow. As I went 
down I turned myself as best I could, 
that I might cushion Elsa from the 
shock. 
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I fell heavily on my side. My last 
thought was that at all costs she must 
not suffer harm. Then blackness closed 
in on me, and I was lost in nothingness. 


IV. 


TueY told me afterwards that the 
crash of the motor car against the rail, 
_and its headlong rush into the river be- 
low, were wonderful and terrifying. As 
for Elsa and me, we knew nothing of 
it all. When I regained consciousness, 
however, Elsa was kneeling by me, her 
eyes beaming tenderness and pity. 

Clumsily I rose to my feet. I was 
aching in every bone, but I was not seri- 
ously harmed. 

I was soiled with the dirt of the 
street, a little bloody from bruises here 
and there, very weak and trembling; 
but after a moment my brain cleared 
and I was able to climb into a hansom. 
As I leaned wearily against the cush- 
ions, Elsa’s hand stole to mine and 
clasped it gently. She turned her face 
to me, and I saw that her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

There was a beautiful kindliness in 
her voice, a soft, womanly appreciation 
of the service I had rendered, a re- 
strained emotion of tenderness. But, 
weak, suffering, dazed, I yet perceived 
that here there was no _ passionate 
fervor. In a flash of memory there 
came before me a picture of Elsa the 
night before on the stage, as she lay in 
the arms of the man who had rescued 
her from the fictitious peril. How her 
voice had trembled with profoundest 
feeling! How her eyes had shone star- 
like, glowing with fires of grateful love! 
Here and now there was naught of this, 
no wild abandonment; only gratitude 
—gratitude and a great friendliness; 
much, so much, yet—to me—so infi- 
nitely little, for it was not all. 

I made a formal answer, then rested 
silent. Elsa, in sympathy for my mood, 
said no more. 

The next morning I went to her. 
She met me with eager solicitude as to 
my condition after the accident. I an- 
swered briefly. 

“Elsa, I come to release you from 
your engagement to me.” 


? 


The color faded from her face, and 
she stared at me in amazement. 

“ Yes,” I continued, “I believe you 
thought you loved me. You have been, 
you are, my friend; but I have seen the 
passion you can feel, the depth, the 
ardor, of your heart, and I know your 
love is not for me. So I release you.” 

“You have seen? Where? When?” 
she stammered wonderingly. 

“T have seen you on the stage, in 
Ansteed’s arms, his Juliet, his Margaret 
in the new play. Oh, and it has broken 
my heart to see you lying so willingly in 
his embrace, your eyes blazing love into 
his! Yes, Elsa, it is death to give you 
up, but I know I have no choice, for 
your heart is not mine, but his! ” 

Elsa laughed. I recoiled in mingled 
indignation and sorrow. 

“ You are amused by this! ” I cried. 

“Forgive me,” she said very seri- 
ously. “ But you are so foolish, dear- 
est. Let me tell you something. You 
have given me the greatest compliment 
IT have ever received as an actress. And 
you were really jealous! Oh, you dar- 
ling! Almost I am glad of it. Hear 
me. On the stage I play my part—my 
part, do you understand? Nothing 
more. Off the stage, with you, I am 
not artificial; I am only natural. To 
my lover on the stage I am his heroine, 
silly, passionate, weeping, mad, any- 
thing the part demands—a_ thousand 
things. With you I am only one thing, 
natural, simple—a woman who loves, 
who loves—you! Are you content? 
With you I show only what I feel. 
Isn’t that enough? ” 

Somehow, as she spoke, the scales fell 
from my eyes. I saw there in her gentle 
tenderness the profounder passion of 
sincerity, of abiding love. I drew her 
to me, my heart beating a reveille of 
joy. 

But she added a little more, her lips 
turned aside to delay my kiss. 

“As to Ansteed, I have asked our 
manager to discharge him; he leaves 
this week. Oh, such a man! I’d rather 
rant to a stick! And you, sweetheart? 
Oh, [love you too much to be actress to 
you! Besides, really you ought to be 
content, for—well, just for this: I love 
you!” 

And then my kiss silenced her. 
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THE FASHIONS OF TODAY AND THOSE OF OUR ANCESTORS— 


DRESS. 





HOW CLIMATE, CONVENIENCE, INDIVIDUAL PREFERENCES, THE 
LOVE OF ARTISTIC BEAUTY, AND THE LAWS OF GOOD TASTE 


HAVE COMBINED 


TO PRESCRIBE WHAT IS 


“COMME IL FAUT” 


IN MASCULINE AND FEMININE ATTIRE. 


HE philosophy of costume is a vast 
and intricate theme. Volumes 
might be written upon the dress of a 
single nation or a single period. In- 
deed, the subject is inexhaustible, for, 
as La Bruyére says, “one fashion has 
hardly extinguished another before it 
is wiped out by one newer still, which 
itself gives place to a successor, and 
that not destined to be the last.” 

Yet it is easy to discern certain gen- 
eral principles that run through the 
ceaseless changes of fashion’s dictates. 
Most obvious of these is the influence 
of climate, which has as much influence 
on dress, direct and indirect, as di- 
gestion has on thought. Man is largely 
the reflection of his surroundings; he 
cannot write idyls on a battle field, nor 
can he wear a Greek chiton and sandals 
on a November day in England. 

THE GLOWING SOUTH, THE GLOOMY NORTH. 

It would be well, perhaps, if bright 
colors were more generally worn under 
cold and somber skies. Northerners, 
it might be supposed, would wish to 
borrow some of the glory and bright- 
ness of warmer and sunnier climes; but 
it is undoubtedly a rule that the colder 
and more gloomy the climate, the more 
funereal colors the inhabitants wear. 
Even the very animals and birds con- 
form to the same principle, until, in the 
remote regions of eternal snows, many 
of them become quite colorless, as if 
afraid of the slightest contrast with 
their surroundings. On the other hand, 
the further south and east the traveler 
goes, the bluer the sky becomes, the 
hotter the sun, the clearer the atmos- 





phere, and the more vivid are the hues 
of fabric, fur, and feather worn by man, 
beast, and bird. 

Russia is the most marked exception 
to the rule. In the land of the Czar, 
the barbaric oriental taste that came 
from Asia with the Muscovite hordes 
still asserts itself in a snow bound 
country and under leaden skies. From 
the gaily dressed peasant, with his beads 
and scarlet embroideries peeping from 
under his sheepskin, to the great lady 
in her bright shuba, the Russians glow 
with brilliant reds, blues, and purples. 
The coachman of a well turned out 
sledge is resplendent in red or blue 
velvet and gold braid; the horses are 
covered with gay trappings; and even 
the nets, which keep the snow from 
being kicked up in the driver’s face, are 
gay in color. In Norway and Sweden, 
too, the prominence of vivid tints is 
noticeable. In the British Islands, on 
the other hand, bright hues are severely 
shunned. 


DRESSING FOR COMFORT. 

Of course, practical considerations 
frequently have a disastrous effect on 
the artistic aspect of dress. In cold 
climates much that is beautiful must be 
lost, not only in attractive outlines, but 
in pretty materials, for thick woolen 
garments do not lend themselves to the 
graceful folds and effective draping of 
more pliable and lighter textures. The 
short, dark tweed skirt, the thick boots, 
and the cloth toque, so generally worn 
by the European woman in rainy 
weather, make her far more comfort- 
able, but much less picturesque, than 
























her Japanese sister, who on wet days 
must struggle with a paper umbrella 
and a clinging kimono of cotton or silk, 
and whose pattens and white linen shoes 
are a poor substitute for our stout 
leather. 

In this leveling age of practical com- 
mon sense the world dresses according 
to weather and occupation. Conve- 
nience and the love of comfort have 
slowly but surely conquered the desire 
for brilliance and ostentation, notwith- 
standing the vagaries and tyrannies of 
fashion. Take, for instance, the devel- 
opment of the Greek himation, or cloak, 
out of the diploidon (the upper part of 
the chiton, or robe). This compara- 
tively small change, which it took 
several centuries to effect, was brought 
about by the increasing desire for per- 
sonal comfort, rather than by reason of 
its intrinsic beauty. 

Many of the senseless fashions of 
medieval times died a natural death, 
not because of their grotesqueness and 
inartistic appearance, but from sheer 
discomfort to the wearer. We are told 
that the gallants of the fifteenth cen- 
tury carried the fashion of long pointed 
toes, or poulaines, to such an extent 
that at one time they had to fasten 
these extravagant appendages to their 
knees with chains, in order to get them 
out of the way; while knights in full 
armor wore toes of plate, called 
sollerets, which were so dangerously 
clumsy that they were taken off before 
a battle, and eventually were discarded 
altogether. 

ROYAL MAKERS OF FASHION. 

How far individuals can influence 
dress is a matter of opinion, but there 
have certainly been cases in point. 
Some of the most ridiculous fashions 
have been started by some crowned 
head or great personage in order to in- 
dulge a caprice or to hide some defect. 
It was Richard III of England who first 
had his doublets padded, slashed, and 
betrimmed, that his deformity might 
not be seen. When the Empress 
Kugénie of France, shortly before the 
birth of the Prince Imperial, counte- 
naneced the hideous crinoline to hide the 
temporary loss of her figure, women all 
over the world foolishly imitated her. 
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Henry VIII was a monarch who let 
his fancy run riot, and took from every 
country the fashions that pleased his 
eye. The result was that in the history 
of English costume his period was re- 
markable rather for magnificence than 
for symmetry or artistic blending of 
colors. Henri III of France, an effem- 
inate and brainless king, covered him- 
self with jewelry, even to wearing ear- 
rings; his courtiers and mignons at 
once adorned their ears with gems. The 
fashion spread to England. Charles I, 
at his execution, wore in one ear a 
single pearl drop. 

This last monarch’s artistic taste gave 
the keynote to his cavaliers, who em- 
bodied in their graceful and yet manly 
costume all that was best of many 
periods. Charles’ love of white satin 
was very pronounced; we are told that 
he had countless suits of it, and that in 
1633, when he made a public entry into 
{dinburgh, three hundred of his cava- 
liers followed his example and donned 
his favorite color. But all these graces 
were swept away by the Puritans, and in 
Cromwell’s ‘days England was full of 
melancholy, harsh looking men in som- 
ber clothes. 

The beautiful Mlle. de Fontanges 
captivated her royal lover, Louis XIV, 
while out hunting, by tying up her dis- 
ordered locks with a blue ribbon. Old 
and young copied her, and the huge and 
elaborate coiffures of the day were dis- 
carded for a time. Mme. de Pompadour 
once, for a wager, wore radishes in her 
hair at a court festivity. At the next, 
most of the court ladies made their 
heads into market gardens. 

On the other hand, there are instances 
of great people being forced to follow 
fashions instead of setting them. James 
I inveighed against the farthingales 
worn by his feminine subjects, but the 
huge hoops only increased in size. We 
hear a great deal of the present Kaiser's 
regulations as to the dress of the ladies 
attending his court, and it is said that 
even such details as the length of their 
gloves are not beneath his notice. But 
these small tyrannies are not much 
heeded. 

Sometimes a mere whim has estab- 
lished a custom. Peter the Great, it is 
said, once happened to hear a favorite 
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maid of honor remark that the black 
uniform of the royal choir gave her 
melancholia. Next day the singers ap- 
peared gorgeously arrayed in crimson, 
every seam braided with gold; and their 
successors have remained so to the pres- 
ent day. 


THE LOVE OF BEAUTY. 


Though subordinate to considera- 
tions of climate and of personal com- 
fort, humanity’s love of the beautiful 
has helped to mold and elevate fashion 
in almost every period. The artistic 
temperament has existed in all ages and 
in all countries, but some nations are 
more gifted with natural physical grace 
than others. Take, for example, an 
Indian woman, whose light, lithe figure, 
with her wonderful carriage and poise 
of head, would alone make any garment 
‘look shapely, were it only thrown on 
her; or, again, the people of Italy, whose 
peasantry carry their heads as if they 
were descended from the Cesars, and 
whose aristocracy still seem to have 
about them the dignity and simplicity 
of their Roman ancestors. 

It would be difficult to find a greater 
contrast than that existing between the 
Chinese and their neighbors the Japa- 
nese. The big, square shouldered, 
square jawed Manchurian woman, 
dressed in her short petticoat and 
jacket, with her hair dragged off her 
face into a tight knob behind, is any- 
thing but a pleasing sight, however 
gorgeous the colors of her garments; 
while the Japanese woman, with her 
air of gracious gentleness; with her hair 
becomingly raised over her forehead, 
accentuating the oval of her face; with 
her kimono low at the neck, showing 
her pretty throat, and the obi or bow 
behind giving to her figure the fullness 
that it would otherwise seem to lack— 
surely she is a figure well worthy of the 
traveler’s eye. 

Although much that was ugly and 
exaggerated was worn in olden times, 
the great variety of colors lent a pic- 
turesque aspect to the streets and 
country roads which they sadly lack in 
our more sober and somber age. When 
the world was younger, each man 
dressed as seemed best in his own eyes, 
without regard to any accepted fashion 


or style, and none was afraid of being 
thought singular or vulgar. 


DRESS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, 


Under the Plantagenets, the loose 
and flowing robes of the Norman and 
Saxon ladies were finally discarded. 
Women elected to wear tight fitting 
dresses, trailing and serpentine, but by 
no means devoid of grace, with their 
long pointed sleeves and richly jeweled 
girdles. The wimple, too, was in its 
early stage a becoming addition to the 
face, accentuating the oval and_in many 
eases hiding defects; and it remains 
with us to this day in the form of the 
coif worn by the nuns. 

Even the church of earlier days 
rivaled, in richness of fabrics and 
jewels, the puissant nobles of the tem- 
poral courts of Europe. The great 
cardinals and prelates asserted their 
dignity and importance by their sump- 
tuous apparel. Beck, in his “ History 
of Gloves,” tells of a bishop of London 
whose gloves were embroidered in gold 
and enameled, costing nearly thirty 
pounds of modern money. Gossamer 
lace and expensive furs were looked 
upon as necessary accessories of vest- 
ments and robes. a 

Beautiful and gorgeous as these fash- 
ions undoubtedly were, their extrava- 
gance rose to such a height in England 
that in the reign of Edward III an act 
of Parliament was passed to limit the 
expenditure and prescribe the style of 
dress of the different classes. Sump- 
tuary edicts were launched in vain, and 
only when the Reformation brought in 
its train the simple and austere dress of 
the Puritans did the costly eccentric- 
ities of medieval fashion finally disap- 
pear from view. 


THE FRENCH DIRECTORY AND EMPIRE. 


The saying that “dress reflects the 
temper of the age” is best exemplified, 
perhaps, by the extraordinary exaggera- 
tions that prevailed in France under the 
Directory. Although supposed to be 
modeled on the noble lines of classic 
Greece, simplicity was utterly forgotten 
in the feverish desire for something 
novel and conspicuous. Nothing seemed 
grotesque to the ill balanced minds 
of the people who were emerging 
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from the horrors of the Revolution. 
The beautiful sandal, out of place in a 
cold climate like that of northern 
France, was worn on naked feet, with 
rings on the toes. The classical chiton 
was made to define the figure, and 
opened up to the hip on one side to 
show the leg. There is a well known 
picture of Mme. Tallien, the friend of 
Barras, playing the harp, with her arms 
bare to the shoulder, and with the 
scanty draperies of her tunic held to- 
gether by a cameo over one shapely leg. 
In some cases it is chronicled that gar- 
ments were put on wet in order that 
they might cling closely and define the 
figure still more. 

Almost equally preposterous fashions 
were worn in England at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. There are 
prints of ladies going to Ranelagh in 
sandals and the thinnest of muslin 
gowns, cut low at the neck, and this in 
December! Many died slaves to vanity 
—which may be said to be a case of the 
survival of the fittest. 

The Empire, with its trailing, cling- 
ing gowns, its Roman headdresses, its 
graceful scarfs, and the imperial Jose- 
phine for a model of fashion, replaced 
art on its pedestal; but the influence of 
military glory shook it once more. 
Monstrous headpieces and curious hel- 
mets made their appearance both in 
fngland and in France. French in- 
fantry shakoes and Austrian military 
caps were much in evidence at the routs 
and ridottos which filled the time of the 
gay world. Not even in medieval times 
were coiffures more incongruous and 
ridiculous. The period of the crinoline 
and the porkpie hat alone could com- 
pete in lack of taste. 

NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

Fashions repeat themselves so often 
that their origin is frequently lost. The 
fact that there is nothing new under 
the sun has been recently exemplified 
by the wonderful frescoes ‘discovered in 
the women’s quarters of the palace of 
King Minos, which was excavated last 
year by Mr. Arthur Evans in Crete. 
Although these frescoes date from some- 
where betw een twelve and twenty cen- 
turies before Christ, they show Cretan 
ladies wearing the enormous leg of 
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mutton sleeves of g830, with their 
waists compressed *ito tight _ fitting 
bodices, ribbons around their necks 
with flowing ends, and their hair 
dressed in curled locks with the elabo- 
rate fringes and accrocheceurs of the 
present day. 

Strangest of all influences over fash- 
ions is the political one. We are told 
that the Whig ladies who admired Fox 
adorned their hats with fox brushes, 
which must have been rather a sacrifice 
for an opinion. Patches, too, according 
to the way in which they were worn, in- 
dicated the political proclivity of the 
fair dame. It is said that patches are 
coming in again; if so, the results may 
be interesting in these days of bitter 
and complicated partisan divisions. 

THE REIGN OF INDIVIDUALITY. 

Perhapsthe most salient characteristic 
of dress in the twentieth century is the 
extreme latitude that is allowed to per- 
sonal preference, in so far as women’s at- 
tire is concerned. No woman, nowadays, 
need be unbecomingly dressed. Young 
and old .can choose their own style with- 
out the fear of looking eccentric. No 
particular fashion is de rigueur. Fre- 
quently one sees at an ordinary dinner 
or party costumes which twenty years 
ago would have been thought only fit 
for a fancy ball, but which today excite 
no comment, except perhaps a word of 
appreciation. 

A tall woman with a fine bust and 
shapely head can wear an Empire gown, 
embroidered in gold or silver, with the 
correct short waist and small puffed 
sleeves, while her hair may be done up 
high with a diadem of green or gauze 
leaves. 

Those whom nature has provided 
with a swanlike throat, but a figure that 
is perhaps too spare, can adopt the Louis 
XIII style. Its high lace collar will 
give the shoulders width and dignity; 
the skirt may be gathered at the hips, 
with a waistband and large rosette, of a 
color harmonizing with the rest of the 
toilet; and the finishing touch may be 
given by a flower or bow archly peeping 
out of the puffed hair and dangling 
curls. On the other hand, the woman 
of petite figure and piquante face can 
model herself with very little modifica- 
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tion on a bit of old Chelsea, or a Louis 
XV jarquise. 

ue rigorous laws of dress and eti- 
quette that once were so rigidly en- 
forced have lost their terrors today. 
It is strange to remember that in the 
eighteenth century no self respecting 
woman of any pretension to quality 
would have dared to appear without 
rouge and powder, even were she but 
seventeen, the possessor of a complex- 
ion of milk and roses, and with hair like 
the raven’s wing or burnished gold. 
They said of the beautiful Countess 
Potocka that she seemed lost to all 
sense of decency, when she appeared in 
Paris without rouge, and refused to 
powder. But in our more tolerant day 
there are a thousand ways of doing the 
hair, all equally accepted, provided that 
they suit the wearer; and the most ex- 
aggerated coiffure hardly attracts at- 
tention. 

Today the most beautiful and artistic 
stuffs, ancient and modern, are repro- 
duced by the aid of machinery, and at a 
price within the reach of the ordinary 
purse. Custom permits such a diversity 
of materials and of forms that all may 
dress according to their own lights. 
But the one thing needful is taste, 
which should replace the guidance of 
fashion. 


THE LAWS OF GOOD TASTE. 


The chief aims of art in dress should 
be either the artistic blending of colors, 
the clever effects that make beautiful 
the greatest simplicity, or the most 
gorgeous and sumptuous raiment. For 
instance, what can be more simple than 
the classical Greek costume, or more 
magnificent than a Venetian sixteenth 
century robe? And yet both can impart 
dignity and grace to the modern wearer. 
To be perfect, the former requires as 
much thought, study, and taste as the 
latter. 

Above all, to be suitably clad is the 
keynote of the successful twentieth cen- 
tury toilette. Since women have emu- 
lated men in the way of sport, and fol- 
low them on the moor, in the hunting 
field, on the golf links, and in the motor 
car, their dress has naturally become 
more practical. Any foolish fashion is 
certain to be short lived nowadays. The 
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abominable practice of wearing long 
skirts for the street is dying out. Pretty 
as it is to see a summer dress negli- 
gently trailed over a smooth lawn 
jeweled with daisies, the sight of a wom- 
an dragging her gown in the street, 
sweeping up the filth and collecting 
millions of microbes, is a revolting spec- 
tacle; and yet with a long skirt the only 
alternative is to hold it up, a practice 
which induces cramp in the arm, as 
well as cold fingers in winter, and gives 
a decidedly ungraceful walk and atti- 
tude. 

Miss Hill, in her book on “ English 
Dress,” tells us that in 1842 very long 
dresses were worn in the streets of 
Paris, and that the following appeared 
in one of the papers: 

The administration of the city of Paris has in 
contemplation to do away with the scavengers in 
our good town, as they say that it isa useless 
expense to pay men for doing that which the ladies 
so kindly perform gratis in walking through our 
fashionable promenades. 

Environment should always be con- 
sidered in respect to dress. A costume 
which is charming when surrounded by 
green trees and flowering shrubs may 
look utterly incongruous with a grimy 
city street as a background. Although 
individuality is precious, to be conspicu- 
ous in a crowd, or in a town, by any- 
thing but distinction and elegance of 
outline and form, is to offend good taste. 
The lady who walks aproad in a crim- 
son dress and a huge Gainsborough hat 
is not well dressed. She is lost, as a 
sketch might be lost in a heavy, glaring 
frame. The woman should be noticed 
and admired first; and then, perhaps, 
her garment. 

Some are desirous of attracting at- 
tention at all cost. To them be the 
glory of furnishing the streets with 
brilliant color. The intelligent and eul- 
tured woman reserves her artistic fan- 
cies for the country, where she can in- 
dulge them with impunity. 

Extravagance in dress is relative; and 
the woman whose life is one round of 
gaiety, and whose interests are many, 
must necessarily have a larger wardrobe 
than the one who stays at home. Ex- 
pensive costumes were by no means un- 
known in the days. to which those who 
inveigh against modern luxury point us 
for lessons in simplicity. To take one 




















example only, Miss Hill quotes from 
the “ Belvoir Castle Calendar ” a letter 
written in 1676 from Lady Chaworth, 
who, describing the dress of a Miss 
Phraser at the queen’s birthday ball, 
says: 

She put downe all for her gowne, black velvet 
imbroydered with all sorts of slips imbost worke of 
gold and silver, and peticote one broad ermine and 


gold lace all over; yet Ido not approve the fancy 
—though they say it cost eight hundred pounds. 


THE DRESS OF THE MODERN MAN. 


A word must be said as to the male 
attire of the present day. The saying 
that “the apparel oft proclaims the 
man ” does not apply as it used to. The 
king and the king’s valet dress alike, 
and it is often difficult to tell the master 
from his servant. To be uniform, col- 
orless, severe, and correct is the mol 
ordre. He who adds two or three ex- 
tra buttons to his coat sleeve, a few 
pleats to his shirt front, a velvet collar 
to his coat, or an unusual curl to the 
brim of his hat is in danger of being 
looked upon as a dandy, if indeed he is 
not actually condemned as vulgar. 

Nowadays the sterner sex are sup- 
posed to be so occupied with their vari- 
ous callings that even in the pursuit of 
pleasure no thought must seem to be 
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given to their outward appearance. To 
be clean, comfortable, and, above all, 
inconspicuous as to garments is all that 


is necessary. A fine figure, a well 
turned leg, abundant hair, is of little 
account. ‘The figure is lost in a more 
or less shapeless coat, the leg hidden 
in the hideous and deforming trouser, 
and the curly locks disciplined and 
cropped till all vestige of rebellion has 
disappeared, 

It seems a pity that some of the sen- 
sible and attractive fashions in vogue in 
the early decades of the nineteenth cen- : 
tury could not have been retained—the 
natural hair kept at a reasonable length 
and unpowdered, the becoming and yet. 
sober colored cloth coats and knee 
breeches, the smart felt and beaver hats, 
and, last but not least, the aristocratic 
and distinguished stock and cravat. 
But whether from natural inclination 
or from the hurry of the age, men have 
elected to efface themselves and to be- 
come, in the matter of dress, mere foils 
for the beauty and grace of the fairer 
sex. 

Whatever the result, the motive is no 
doubt good; and we shall not complain 
if masculine simplicity shall continue to 
leave women to preside supreme over 
the realm of dress, 


CALIFORNIA SKIES. ‘ 


CALIFORNIA skies ! 
Balm for the eyes ! 


Where orange trees or redwoods rise ; 
By Shasta’s snow, Diego’s sand, 

Or old Diablo’s dream set land ; 

By San Francisco Bay so blue, 

Or down some cypress avenue 

Near Monterey ; by lake, Sierra rimmed, 
Or yet afar in valleys vineyard trimmed ; 
On plain where Ceres waves her wand, 
Or where Pomona fond 

And all her train in foothill orchards drowse 
Under low bending boughs— 


Look up ! 


And from the turquoise cup 
Drain dreams and rest ! 


Ah, none so blest 


As one who, weary of life’s endless quest 
In this fair meadow, poppy pillowed, lies, 
Day dreaming ’neath these California skies— 


Balm for the eyes 





Clarence Urmy. 





THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 


BY R. H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE OF THE REIGNING HOUSES OF EUROPE, 


AND THE MEN WHO WON 
FORTRESS TO THE HEADSHIP OF 


H ISTORICAL philosophers will prob- 

ably never agree how far the 
course of human events is determined by 
the strong hand of this or that great 
man, and how far by the obscure but 
resistless movement of wide spread ten- 
dencies. Chroniclers of the older school 
generally exalt the individual hero. It 
was Cesar, they give us to understand, 
who created the Roman Empire, and 
Alexander who imprinted Greek civili- 
zation upon the world. It was Louis 
XIV and Napoleon, they tell us, who 
gave France her military glory, and 
Nelson who won for England her 
mastery of the sea. In their hands the 
founding of American independence be- 
comes a biography of Washington, and 
the English Civil War a duel between 
Cromwell and Charles I. 

On the other hand, the modern his- 
torical school leans towards the oppo- 
site theory. It deals with national 
movements and secular developments. 
In the rise and fall of empires it sees the 
play of forces whose field of action is as 
wide as civilization itself. We are in- 
vited to study peoples, not dynasties; 
social conditions, rather than wars on 
land or sea. Chronicles of kings and 
battles are branded as mere “ drum and 
trumpet histories.” A nation rises, we 
are told, when it possesses powers and 
qualities that make it stronger than its 
rivals; its leaders, its monarchs and 
generals, are little or nothing more than 
the figurehead of a ship borne onward 
by the swelling current. It is Prussia, 
for instance, that made the Hohenzol- 
lerns, not the Hohenzollerns that made 
Prussia. 

There is much to be said on either 
side of the question, both in this par- 
ticular case and in general. Less than 
five centuries ago, when Frederick of 


ITS WAY FROM A SWABIAN HILL 


UNITED GERMANY. 


Hohenzollern first acquired princely 
rank as Elector of Brandenburg, his 
dominions were about as large as New 
Jersey, and held a minor place among 
the principalities and duchies into which 
Germany was split up. Today Fred- 
erick’s direct descendant is the sover- 
eign head of the first military state of 
Europe, a state that has avowed ambi- 
tions for the commercial and maritime 
supremacy of the world. That the 
personal réle played by the Hohen- 
zollerns has been a necessary part of 
their country’s advancement would be a 
bold assertion. Yet it is safe to say 
that their share in it has been an ex- 
tremely important one; important 
enough to stamp them as the ablest and 
most successful of reigning royal houses, 
as the exponents, in these days of popu- 
lar sovereignty, of the old doctrine of 
the divine right of kings—a doctrine 
which, though its funeral sermon has 
been preached times beyond reckoning, 
is likely to live in one form or another 
as long as hero worship shall remain an 
element of universal human nature. 


THE SWABIAN CASTLE. 

“Great men,” says Carlyle, “are 
profitable company.” On this princi- 
ple the student of Hohenzollern history 
will waste little time. The earlier heads 
of the house, indeed, are but shadowy 
personages; its origin, though in not 
so remote a period of history, is a matter 
of controversy. Tradition says that its 
founders, like those of more than one 
noble German family, came from Italy, 
and connects them with the Colaltos of 
Lombardy—for no stronger reason, ap- 
parently, than the similarity in the 
sound and meaning of the two patro- 
nvmics. A more definite record, still 
scarcely to be called historical, names 






























































WILLIAM II, GERMAN EMPEROR, KING OF PRUSSIA, THE PRESENT HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF 
HOHENZOLLERN. 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Becker? 
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Duke Huntrid of Rhaetia as a progeni- 
tor of the line, and his descendant Thas- 
silo as the chieftain who, in the ninth 
century, set the castle of Hohenzollern 
on its lofty rock in the Swabian Alps. 
Here, among the hills that form the 
backbone of southern Germany, whence 
the streams flow north and west to the 
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Rhine and south and east to the Danube, 
High Zollern still stands, a veritable 
shrine to patriotic Germans, the stamm- 
schloss of their imperial house. 

It is not the original structure; 
scarcely a building of anything like that 
age has survived the incessant wars, 
foreign and civil, that have rent and 





















































SCHLOSS HOHENZOLLERN, THE SWABIAN 


CASTLE THAT 


IS THE “STAMMSCHLOSS” OF THE GERMAN 


IMPERIAL HOUSE. 





From a photograph by the Berlin Phi 


tographic Company after the painting by 


Max Schinidt. 
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THE GREAT ELECTOR (FREDERICK WILLIAM OF BRANDENBURG) AT THE BATTLE OF FEHRBELLIN, 1675. 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Camphausen. 


ravaged the Swabian plains and valleys; 
yet it looks the typical fortress of the 
medieval baron, perched on its isolated 
hilltop, its walls rising sheer from the 
recks, its narrow approach winding up 
through gateways which a scanty garri- 
son might defend against an assailing 
army. It speaks of the time when each 
feudal chief fought for his own hand 
against his neighbor chiefs, when the 
warriors of the hills preyed upon the 
merchants whose traffic passed through 
the valleys below, when security lay in 
thick walls and strong hands on the 
sword hilt. Civil wars are ended, prob- 
ably forever, in Germany: nor need the 
united nation fear foreign foes as in the 
days when it was almost a pastime for 
a French army to leave a trail of ruin 
beyond the Rhine. Rebuilt fifty years 
ago by a peaceful Hohenzollern, the 
ancient stammschloss has become a mere 


summer chateau, a showplace for the 
tourist, a museum of old Teutonic 
armor and paintings and stained glass. 
The counts of Zollern first appear in 
history as lieutenants of another line of 
Swabian chieftains, the Hohenstaufens. 
When Frederick of Hohenzollern mar- 
ried the heiress of Count Conrad of 
Nuremberg, a Hohenstaufen emperor, 
Ilenry VI, confirmed to him the title 
of burgrave of the old city on the 
Pegnitz. Frederick’s sons, Conrad and 
another Frederick, divided the family 
heritage between them, the former ta- 
king Nuremberg, the latter the ancestral 
castle and its little surrounding domain. 
From these two dese nd two lines of 
Hohenzollerns—the Prussian kings 
from Conrad, from Frederick the 
princes of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen. 
Both branches still exist, but there is no 
longer a division of territory. Together 
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with many other petty sovereigns of 
central Germany, the Sigmaringen 
princes were mediatized—that re- 
lieved from the care of governing their 
principalitv—in the middle of the last 
century. They their sonorous 


is, 


keep 
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crown of Charlemagne. The new em- 
peror rewarded Frederick by bestowing 
on him the province of Brandenburg, 
which had been a fief of his own. 

Much of the history of Europe has 
heen a matter of frontiers. The border 















































FREDERICK OF 


From a photograp: by the Berlin Photographi: 
eral 


title, but their dominions have passed to 
their powerful kinsmen of Berlin. They 
have helped to make recent history, 
nevertheless, for the Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern whose nomination to the vacant 
throne of Spain was the direct cause of 
the Franco German war was a prince of 
the Sigmaringen line. 


THE ELECTORS OF BRANDENBURG, 


‘Two centuries after they became bur- 
graves of Nuremberg, the Hohen- 
zollerns took another and a more impor- 
tant step forward. Three claimants 
having arisen for the imperial title, 
Frederick of Nuremberg, sixth of the’ 
name, succeeded in inducing the electors 
to recognize Sigismund, King of Hun- 
gary, as the rightful possessor of the 


BRANDENBURG CROWNING HIMSELF AS KING OF PRUSSIA AT KONIGSBERG, JANUARY 18, 1701. 


Company after the painting by A. von Werner. 


lands of her crowded nations, where the 
sword bas never long been sheathed, 
have been her schools of arms, her nur- 
series of strong men. The two leading 
states of Germany grew up out of the 
two chief “march lands” set up as 
bulwarks against the constant pressure 
of the Slavonic tribes to the east of her, 
as well as such sporadic irruptions as 
those of the Mongols and the Turks. 
The East Mark, which defended the 
upper Danube against the Magvars, be- 
came Austria: the North Mark of 
Brandenburg, which held the Oder 
against the Wends, grew into Prussia. 
The age long rivalry of these two 
powers was first foreshadowed in the 
fifteenth century. In 1457, when Sigis- 
mund died, Frederick I, Margrave and 












































FREDERICK THE GREAT, THE HOHENZOLLERN KING WHO FIRST MADE PRUSSIA ONE OF THE POWERS 
OF EUROPE. 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Meyn. 
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“GOOD EVENING, GENTLEMEN !”—FREDERICK THE GREAT, AFTER HIS BRILLIANT VICTORY AT LEUTHEN 


(DECEMBER 5, 1757), RODE ALMOST ALONE 
FOUND HIMSELF IN THE MIDST 


OF A PARTY OF 


TO THE CASTLE OF LISSA. ENTERING, HE 


AUSTRIAN OFFICERS, WHO 


MIGHT HAVE CAPTURED HIM HAD THEY NOT FLED IN PANIC. 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Kampf. 


lector of Brandenburg,* as he now 
styled himself, was a candidate for the 
imperial dignity, but was defeated by 
Albert IL of Hapsburg. Austria, it 
must be remembered, was then much the 
larger and more important state, and its 
rulers had a hereditary claim upon the 
crown. The defeated candidate found 
plenty to occupy him at home. The 
divisions and disorders that were the 
curse of medieval Germany had reduced 
‘ Brandenburg to a condition of anarchy. 
[ts population seems to have consisted 
of burghers, who, sheltered behind the 
walls of their towns, formed practically 
independent Communities; of predatory 
harons, each with his castle, with his 
*The Hohenzollerns have been renumbered more often 
than any London street, having gone through three distinct 
series of numerals, as burg:aves, electors, and kings respect- 
"oo be noted here that they took their kingly title from 
Prussia only because that part of their dominions was (in 
1701) an independent state, while in Brandenburg they were 


vassals of the emperor; otherwise they would doubtless have 
styled themselves Kings of Brandenburg. 


feudal following, and with his hand 
against every other man’s; of a clergy 
who had some protection in their cloth, 
and of a peasantry who had none save in 
their abject poverty. 

History records that the first Fred- 
erick put down the robber barons, no- 
tably the dreaded family of the Quit- 
zows, Whom he reduced to subjection 
with the sword and the rope. It was 
left to his son, Frederick Il, to make 
good his authority over the towns. Here 
again the sword, the great organizer of 
medieval society, was called into play. 
There were seven years. of fighting, 
which, though more or less indecisive, 
ended with the power of the towns irre- 
trievably broken, and with Frederick 
asserting his sovereignty by building a 
castle in the chief of them, Berlin. 

Half a dozen Hohenzollern electors 
followed, and seemingly they were suc- 
cessful rulers, though they made no 
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great mark in history. They founded 
law courts and a university; their sway 
was a kindly paternalism—no more 
autocratic, perhaps, than that of their 
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ways been a fortunate feature of the 
Prussian polity. 

The next great landmark in the his- 
tory of the Hohenzollerns is the union 





















































QUEEN LOUISE AND HER TWO SONS, 


AFTERWARDS 


FREDERICK WILLIAM IV OF PRUSSIA AND 


WILLIAM I, THE FIRST HOHENZOLLERN EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Steffeck. 


modern successors, for in the middle of 
the sixteenth century Joachim II for- 
mally declared that he would never 
undertake anyimportant action affecting 
the welfare of his subjects without con- 
sulting the “ stiinde ~—the representa- 
tives of the clergy, the barons, and the 
people. This same elector, the first to 
adopt the reformed faith, showed him- 
self a wise and liberal prince by estab- 
lishing the principle of religious tolera- 
tion. While most of Germany has been 
drenched in blood shed in the name of 
the church, liberty of conscience has al- 


of Brandenburg with Prussia. This an- 
cient eastern duchy, peopled by a race 
of Slavonic origin, had long been ruled 
by the knights of the Teutonie Order; 
but as their power declined, Poland had 
annexed the western half of the 
* Ordensland,” and reduced its other 
provinee, East Prussia, to the rank of a 
vassal state. In 1511 the knights, anx- 
ious for German aid against their power- 
ful neighbors, had invited Albert, a 
Hohenzol'ern of the younger branch, to 
become their grand master. Since that 
date, under Albert and his successors, 
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the semi ecclesiastical state had become 
an ordinary secular duchy, organized on 
the feudal system, and still owing fealty 
to Poland; and a family compact had 
heen made between its rulers and their 
kinsmen of Brandenburg, providing that 
if either branch became extinct its do- 
minions should pass to the other line. 
In accordance with this agreement the 
two states were united underJohn Sigis- 
mund of Brandenburg in 1618. 

John Sigismund’s son, George Will- 
iam by name, has an evil distinction in 
the family annals as the first incompe- 
tent Hohenzollern. He found Germany 
arrayed in two hostile camps, ready for 
the long and bitter struggle between the 
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champions of the new faith and the ad- 
herents of the old; and as Carlyle puts it, 
‘when the Titans were bowling rocks 
at each other, George William hoped by 
dexterous skipping to avoid share of the 
game.” The result was that he and his 
people were heavily buffeted on both 
sides. Brandenburg was occupied by 
the Swedes, and the elector was driven 
to Prussia, where he died at a low ebb of 
power and prestige. Fortunately for 
the Hohenzollerns and for Germany, his 
son was as strong as the father had been 
weak. Frederick William, surnamed 
the Great Elector, was the first of 
the salient and picturesque historical 
figures that have distinguished the 
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THE EMPEROR WILLIAM I, WITH BISMARCK (ON THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE) AND VON MOLTKE 
(ON THE RIGHT). 


From a photograph by the 


Berlin Photographic Company after 


the painting by Camfhausen 
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KING WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA PROCLAIMED GERMAN EMPEROR IN THE THRONE 


ROOM OF THE PALACE AT 


VERSAILLES, JANUARY 18, 1871. 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by A. von 


Hohenzollerns above all other reigning 
houses of Europe. 

At this point the story of the Hohen- 
zollerns blends with the history of Ger- 
many and of the world at large. How 
the Great Elector made himself an inde- 
pendent sovereign by casting off the 
Polish suzerainty in 1657; how by his 
brilliant victory at Fehrbellin, in 1675, 
he freed his dominions from the Swedes; 
how his son Frederick, in 1701, crowned 
himself as King of Prussia—or * King 
in Prussia,” to translate his self chosen 
title more exactly; how Frederick's son, 
Frederick William I of Prussia, in 1715 
took Stettin and finally drove the 
Swedes from German soil; how Fred- 
erick William’s son, Frederick I1—the 
greatest captain between Ceasar and 
Napoleon, and “ the greatest king.” as 
Macaulay says, “that has in modern 
times succeeded by right of birth to a 
throne “—first made Prussia one of the 
powers of Europe; how under his grand 
nephew, Frederick William III, a weak 


Werner. 


Hohenzollern, she was shattered and 
crushed by Napoleon, only to rise again 


after Leipzig and Waterloo; how Fred- 
erick William’s son, William, who as a 


hoy had fled from Berlin before the 
French invaders, lived to see his king- 
dom attain a strength and prestige it 
had never known before, and to don the 
imperial crown of a united Germany in 
the throne room at Versailles—all this: 
is in the school books, and need not be 
recounted here. Nor is it necessary to 
expatiate upon the part played by the 
present head of the house of Hohen- 
zollern in the development of Germany's 
inilitary and naval power, of her com- 
merce, of her art, of her civilization 
generally; for all this is in the news- 
papers, which indeed can tell far more 
about such things than the ordinary 
historian dare pretend to know. 

There is much about the Hohen- 
zollerns that distinguishes them from 
other reigning They repre- 
sent, today, a remarkable combination 


houses. 
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“THE VICTOR 


OF WORTH ”—FREDERICK III, GERMAN EMPEROR FOR NINETY NINE DAYS IN 1888. 


Irom a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Steffeck. 


of efficient modernity and medievalism. 
Their leadership of the Germany of to- 
day stands at once for a wide awake, 
up to date commercialism, and for the 
good old doctrine that the king should 
be the father and leader of his people. 

Both their polétical success and their 
personalities have done much to make 
the institution of rovalty respected. 
They have loved power, but have been 
far above the beguilements of luxury. 
In their training they have maintained 
an almost Spartan tradition. Of the 
boyhood of Frederick the Great, Ma- 
caulay said that “* Oliver Twist in the 
parish workhouse, Smike at Dotheboys 
Hall, were petted children when com- 
pared with this wretched heir apparent 
of a crown.” The positively brutal 
severity that produced the victor of 





Leuthen has not been repeated, but mil- 
itary discipline still prevails in the 
households of his descendants. On his 
tenth birthday each young Hohenzollern 
solemnly devotes himself and his sword 
to the service of his country, and the 
ceremony is no idle formality. 

History has seen many royal houses— 
Plantagenet, Stuart, Bourbon, and the 
rest—rise and fall. Some have come to 
power by the sword and perished by the 
sword; some have thrown away their 
heritage in bigotry and blindness; some 
have brought themselves and their 
country to ruin together. The story 
written by the Hohenzollerns, in their 
two hundred years of sovereignty, has 
been unique: what they will add to it in 
the twentieth century is not likely to 
be uninteresting or unimportant. 














Coaling War Ships at Sea. 
BY FRANK C. PERKINS. 


A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL DEVICE WHICH 
PROMISES TO WORK A REVOLUTION IN NA- 
VAL TACTICS, ADDING FULLY ONE THIRD 
TO THE POWER OF A BLOCKADING FLEET. 


NTLL very recently it has been necessary for war 
ships to make harbor or still water before they 
could take on board their coal supply. As a result, 
the efficiency of a fleet has been very seriously dimin- 
ished. For instance, there were thirteen American ships 
blockading Santiago, but when the Spanish fleet came 
out three of these were absent off station, * coaling 
ship” forty five miles away at Guantanamo. About one 
quarter of the vessels blockading Charleston, South 
Carolina, during the Civil War, were away almost con- 
tinuously, coaling in smooth water. It will be noted 
that at Santiago United States war vessels of a value 
of five million- dollars were useless at the great crisis 
because the colliers could not deliver their coal on the 
spot, and there is no question but that the fighting 
efficiency of a blockading fleet is increased by one third 
if they can take coal from colliers at sea. 

The difficulty has in part been overcome by equipping 
battleships and cruisers with * marine cableways ” for 
coaling at sea. This apparatus has become so simplified 
and systematically arranged that now the vessel to be 
coaled carries it without difficulty, without loss of deck 
space, and with the very slight additional deck equip- 
ment of a coil spring at the masthead, some deck bolts, 
and two levers placed on the after bridge. 

Kither electricity or steam power may be utilized for 
operating this system of marine cableways, and coaling 
may go on at the rate of from thirty to forty five tons 
per hour while the battleship is towing the collier at a 
speed of ten knots per hour. The new Russian battle- 
ship Retvizan is equipped with a marine cableway for 
coaling at sea which is operated electrically. Two elec- 
tric winches are provided, which are driven by G. E. 
Series wound electric motors, the slipping drum being 
mounted on the armature shaft. The drum has a di- 
ameter of fourteen inches, and gives rope speed vary- 
ing from twelve hundred feet per minute at full load to 
two thousand feet per minute at half load. One of the 
advantages of placing the apparatus on the battleship 
itself, in place of equipping the colliers only, is that it 
permits of taking coal from any masted vessel en- 
countered at sea, and either sailing vessels or steam- 
ships can be made to do duty as emergency colliers. One 
of the first marine cableways to be placed on colliers was 
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Massachusetts. 


THE COLLIER MARCELLUS DELIVERING COAL AT SEA TO THE UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP MASSACHUSETTS. 


300 to 400 feet 


Marcellus. 


Sea anchor. 
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installed upon the United States collier 
Marcellus. Upon its fifth sea trial it de- 
livered to the battleship Massachusetts, 
in a sea a little heavier than moderate, 
over twenty tons per hour, the towing 
speed being about six knots per hour, 

The British collier Muriel was next 
equipped with a marine cableway, 
and has had several sea trials in which 
it has delivered to H. M. S. Trafal- 
gar from thirty five to forty tons per 
hour in a moderate sea and half a gale 
of wind, the collier being towed by the 
battleship at speeds varying from eight 
to eleven miles per hour. 

Although England has a most mag- 
nificent train of coaling stations, it has 
expended many times the amount of 
money that the United States has in 
experimenting upon the marine cable- 
way. Not that the British admiralty 
contemplates abandoning its stations. 
No navy can have too much coal nor too 
many ways of obtaining it in time of 
war. 

The United States ship Illinois, one 
of the finest of the American battle- 
ships, is now fully equipped with the 
apparatus for coaling at sea, and Ad- 
miral Dewey has reported: 

By the plan of having the war ship carry the 
machinery to operate the conveyer system, coal can 
be taken from any captured vessel or from any 
other floating source of supply. The ability to take 
coal in this manner would be of immense value in 
many instances that might arise. 

The Navy Department has asked 
Congress to appropriate money to build 
colliers able to carry ten thousand tons 
of coal apiece. One such special collier 
would be worth three of the ordinary 
colliers, and its stability would enable it 
to discharge its coal by a marine cable- 
way on many more days in the year than 
would be possible with smaller ones. 


HOW THE COALING IS DONE. 


As at present constituted, the marine 
cableway consists of a sea anchor, which 
is Jaunched and its line made. taut. 
Then the tail block is hauled over and 
attached to the mast of the collier. 
This block carries with it the conveyer 
line from one of the winches on the 
battleship. These winches operate the 
load earriage between collier and war 
ship. One draws the loaded carriage 
to the war ship, the other draws the 


empty carriage back to the collier. A 
single wire rope two thousand feet long 
is used, and they operate constantly. 
The ropes are always taut. 

The reciprocating motion is given to 
the load carriage by the friction of one 
slipping drum overpowering the other. 
The drum of one winch is always wind- 
ing in rope, and the drum of the other 
is always paying it out, under tension by 
the slipping of the friction heads. The 
heat developed by the slipping is suffi- 
ciently dissipated by the radiating fins 
and air passages. This method of 
operating a load carriage is independent 
of the relative motion of the ships. 
When the ships pull apart one drum 
slips, thus paying out the rope. When 
the ships approach each other, the slack 
given to the rope is wound in. It is 
essential that the rope speed of these 
winches be greater than the speed at 
which the ships approach each other. 

The operating levers on the after- 
bridge occupy a space of about one and 
one eighth square feet between the two 
ventilators in the center of the war ship, 
and it is here that the operator stands 
in full view of the load carriage at all 
times in its excursions to and from the 
collier. Just below the steering compart- 
ment may be found the remainder of the 
equipment. There is a reel suspended 
fromthe deck which carries two thousand 
feet of seven eighths inch sea anchor 
line weighing about a ton and a quarter; 
and there are also two conveyer lines 
three eighths of an inch in diameter, 
weighing each about five hundred 
pounds, and two sea anchors which may 
be folded up. In addition, there is the 
hauldown block, carriage, leading 
blocks, ete., all of which are contained in 
a space sixteen feet long, seven feet 
wide, and four and a half feet deep 
just below the deck—an insignificant 
sacrifice in a monster battleship. 

The sea anchor line is seven eighths of 
an inch in diameter and will easily sus- 
tain the tension due to conveying one ton 
of coal. A coil spring of twelve hun- 
dred pounds weight is attached to the 
mainmast, and this is completely com- 
pressed under a load of ten tons, but 
a six ton:strain is all that is required to 
carry a load of one ton. As the war 
ship pitches, this spring will compress 
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and elongate in conformity with the 
ship’s motion and serves to equalize the 
varying strain on the sea anchor. 

The load carriage is very simple, con- 
sisting of three wheels and a grip ar- 
ranged in a vertical line, the middle 
rope making one or two turns about, the 
grip. The elevating devices are carried 
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two men located. As soon as the load 
carriage reaches the collier’s masthead 
one of the men places the loose ring, 
which is attached to the elevating hook, 
over the hook of the carriage, a lever 
is pulled on the elevating truck, the 
load is dropped and thus transferred 
to the load carriage. the above being ac- 












































THE ILLINOIS TAKING COAL AT SEA BY MEANS OF A MARINE CABLEWAY. 


on the war ship and may be conveyed 
on board a collier at sea in a very short 
space of time. A sheave block is lashed 
to the foremast and mainmast, and 
these support the sea anchor line and 
allow it to play freely through them, 
while just below is the tail block about 
which the conveying line bends. 

Just above the sea anchor line an- 
other lashing is made, and there are at- 
tached two guy ropes which are led for- 
ward on an incline to the starboard and 
port sides of the ship to be attached to 
the deck. The little elevating trucks 
are run on these two inclined stays. 
They are first hoisted by ropes led from 
them to pulleys at the masthead and 
then down to the niggerheads on the 
deck winches of the collier. One ton 
loads can be hoisted alternately from 
the port deck and from the starboard 
deck to the masthead, where there are 


complished in about two seconds actual 
time. The empty bags as they return 
from the war ship are taken off at the 
masthead by the other man and are 
sent to the deck for refilling. 

The load is started on a down hill 
route, and when about half way across, 
just clear of the center of the span and 
in its lowest position, the man on the 
quarter deck of the war ship pulls down 
the block, and by the time the bags 
reach the hauldown block they are trail- 
ing on the deck, the load is unhooked 
from the carriage, the empty bags are 
put on, and the whole is allowed to rise 
to its normal position. At the same 
time the operator on the after bridge 
sends the empty carriage back to the 
collier for another load of coal. 

And so the coaling of war ships at sea 
has become a practical and a demon- 
strated fact, . 
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The Fall of the Flag. 


A TALE OF 2HE SOU Th 


AND 


OF AN OL D BLIND PACER. 


BY LEIGH GORDON GILTNER. 


ay 


RONSON COLE had married a pret- 

ty, rather ignorant young woman 

of a social rank beneath his own, and 

though his family had welcomed her 

with all courtesy, the wife, knowing her- 

self an alien, was convinced that they 

“looked down upon her,” and she bit- 
terly resented it. 

Bronson, finally realizing the hope- 
lessness of the situation, settled the 
difficulty by removing with his wife and 
infant daughter to a distant city, leaving 
his brother and sister in undisputed 
possession of the homestead. Judge 
Cole’s will had provided that “* The 
Pines * should be his daughter’s home 
for her lifetime, and at her death should 
revert to the eldest son. For a year 
Miss Sarah and her favorite brother 
lived in the great rambling old mansion 
—happy enough, despite Dick’s occa- 
sional lapses—till one day a severe cold 
he had contracted developed into pneu- 
monia, and in less than a fortnight he 
was dead. 

After this Miss Sarah lived quietly on 
at the old home with faithful Eph and 
Hannah, who had grown old in the 
service of her family. Always reserved, 
she withdrew more and more into 
herself. She punctiliously returned 
the calls made upon her, but there 
was that in her manner which dis- 
couraged intimacy and the familiar 
intercourse of village life. She had, for- 
tunately, many resources, her books, her 
music, her correspondence—and_ the 
silent companionship of The Lady. She 
used to say whimsically that The Lady 
was the one friend she possessed who 
never wounded her sensibilities, hurt 
her vanity, or betrayed her trust. Often 
during the day—and the days sometimes 
seemed very long to her now—she would 
stroll out to the paddock, and The Lady 
—the little blind pacer that had be- 


longed to her dead brother, dissolute 
Dick Cole—would always come at her 
call. ‘Though not noted for amiability, 
she would eat docilely from Miss Sarah’s 
hand and endure patiently, if not appre- 
ciatively, the caresses lavished upon her. 
Dick Cole had known a good horse when 
he saw one, and The Lady had been his 
pride. It was his boast that nothing in 
the country round could pass her on the 
road; and even now, half blind and 
broken down as she was, she could show 
surprising bursts of speed, as young 
Brent, a newcomer to the village, was 
prepared to testify. 

One day, shortly after his arrival, 
Brent was bowling rapidly along the 
level turnpike behind his fleet gray geld- 
ing Lascar, when he observed just 
ahead of him an ancient buggy drawn 
by a fat, sleepy looking little brown 
mare, droning along at a snail’s pace. 
The occupant of the buggy was a woman, 
and, in common with most men, Brent 
had no very great respect for feminine 
skill with the ribbons. Half a dozen of 
Lascar’s swinging strides brought him 
alongside, and he was pulling out to pass 
the vehicle when suddenly its driver 
took a firm grip on the reins, leaned 
slightly forward, and spoke a single low 
word to her sluggish steed, and before 
Brent could realize what had happened 
the little mare was pacing away from 
him with the ease and precision of a ma- 
chine. He touched up the astonished 
Lascar with the whip,and the good horse 
responded with all the speed that was in 
him, but he was no match for the little 
pacer. A good hundred yards ahead his 
opponent pulled up and allowed Brent to 
come up beside her. When the horses 
were again neck and neck she sent the 
little mare away, and again the gallant 
Lascar fell ingloriously to the rear. 
Brent was dazed. He had had no idea 
that Lascar would find an opponent 
worthy of his steel on these country 
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roads—least of all, in the shabby little 
mare who had resumed her lazy gait and 
was plodding along a few yards ahead. 
Discreetly—having learned his lesson— 
Brent pulled up alongside. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “ but 
may I ask the name of that horse? She 
simply walked away from Lascar, and he 
has a track record of thirty.” 

The occupant of the vehicle turned 
her face towards him with a smile. He 
saw that she was a woman no longer 
young, with fine dark eyes and a Roman 
profile. There was about her that in- 
definable something which marks the 
lady, and which made itself felt even be- 
fore she spoke. 

“You need not mind the defeat,” she 
said pleasantly. “The Lady, though 
never trained regularly, once paced a 
mile out in two sixteen, and though past 
her prime, she is still good on a spurt.” 
Uneconsciously she had picked up many 
of her brother’s expressions, which were 
oddiy incongruent with her soft voice 
and cultured accent. 

“ Should you care to sell her? ” Brent 
inquired eagerly. He hated the dust of 
defeat. 

A look of mingled surprise, indigna- 
tion, and amusement passed across the 
other's face. 

“Sell her! Sell The Lady! There 
isn’t money enough in the world—I beg 
your pardon,” she concluded quietly, 
“the little mare belonged to my 
brother, who is dead, and I am very 
much attached to her.” 

“JT don’t wonder,” returned Brent 
sympathetically. “ She’s a game pacer, 
and I’d like to own her. I’ve a stable 
full of good ones—I’m Raymond Brent, 
who recently bought the Bascomb place 
—but I don’t believe I’ve anything that 
ean touch her. 1 only wish she were for 
sale.” 

Miss Sarah smiled again with a shade 
of sadness on her face, 

“You probably wouldn’t care to buy 
her if she were,” she said. “ She’s totally 
blind in one eye, and I fear it’s only a 
question of months till she loses the 
sight of the other. Then, she is eleven 
past, and has seen a good deal of hard 
usage——” 

“Td buy her just the same!” Brent 
asserted with a boyish heartiness which 
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endeared him forever to The Lady's 
owner. “I'd be glad to trade Lascar 
for her this moment, and he’s just four 
and sound as a bell.” 

“ And—with apologies, Mr. Brent—I 
would not trade The Lady for Lascar or 
for any other horse in the world. You 
see, [ am an enthusiast—not to say a 
crank—about her. Iam Miss Cole of 
The Pines, the place adjoining yours, 
and I shall do myself the pleasure of 
calling on your mother soon.” 


IT. 


A sort of freemasonry exists between 
horse lovers everywhere, and Miss Sarah 
and Ray Brent speedily became com- 
rades. Platonic friendship is rarely 
possible except in cases where there is 
a disparity in age. Sarah Cole was ten 
vears the senior of her new friend—a 
fact which dispelled her reserve and 
made for an easy and comfortable 
camaraderie between them. 

The winter which followed the com- 
ing of the Brents to the neighborhood 
was a hard one for Miss Sarah. The 
stockholders of the city bank in which 
her funds were largely invested had been 
called upon to make up a deficit caused 
by the defaleation of the cashier. Fol- 
lowing close upon this, the local bank 
had found it necessary to retire a por- 
tion of its stock—Miss Sarah’s with the 
rest—and while its officials hoped event- 
ually to settle dollar for dollar, they 
were unable to make any present re- 
turns. Seriously crippled as she had 
been by the assumption of her brother’s 
debts, Miss Sarah now found her income 
reduced to less than one third its original 
amount. She realized that the strictest 
economy would be necessary to carry her 
and her dependents through the winter. 
She knew she had only to appeal to 

sronson, who was prospering—but she 
thought of her sister in law and set her 
teeth resolutely. Old Hannah could 
have told of scanty meals, served on ex- 
quisite damask, cut glass, and silver; of 
fuel eked out by the wood Eph eut for a 
neighbor “on de shar’ ”:; of luxuries— 
and even comforts—foregone; of the 
thousand petty, pitiful economies such 
as only women understand. But The 
Lady’s feed box was never empty, and 
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The Lady herself waxed sleek and fat 
in spite of her years and her increasing 
blindness. 

One summer evening as Miss Sarah 
sat alone on her wide veranda Brent 
rode into the yard, dismounted, and sat 
down on the step at her feet. 

“Miss Sarah,” he began abruptly, 
“7 want to ask a favor, which I fear you 
won’t be anxious to grant. There's to 
be a Gentleman’s Cup race for untrained 
roadsters—best two heats in three—on 
the local track next Thursday. I'd like 
to win that cup, and I think I can if 
you'll let me enter The Lady.” 

“ My dear boy,” Miss Sarah answered, 
smiling, “ The Lady would simply dis- 
grace us both. Dick used to say she was 
a ‘quitter’ and ‘bad mannered in 
company ’—and Dick knew!” She 
had spoken more wisely than she im- 
agined. Dick did know—to the tune of 
some hundreds of dollars. 

“Why, she’s all right on the road— 
paces as true and steady as clock- 
work ¥ 

“Yes, I know. But put her on a 
track with a dozen other horses—I think 
perhaps her blindness makes her timid 
—and she simply refuses to pace, as 
Eph can tell you.” 

“T sho’ kin, young mahs! ” came from 
Eph, who stood holding Brent’s horse. 
“ Heah a yeah or two ago nuthin’ ’ud 
do Mahs Allan Fohd but he mus’ drive 
huh in de race at de Odd Fellows’ Turn- 
out, and Miss Sa’ah fin’ly ’greed to let 
him try. De Lady wukked out beauti- 
ful de mawnin’ befo’ de race; but when 
she fin’ huhself ’mongst a passel ob 
yuthuh horses on de track she get 
rattled and des pintedly go to pieces. 
She wouldn’t pace a step and des went 
roun’ dat track on a soht of hippety hop. 
She kim mighty nigh ketchin’ de flag in 
de fus’ heat, and Mahs Allan des take an’ 
draw huh out of de race. *Tain’t no use 
to try hit, boss.” 

Brent was confident of his skill with 
the reins. 

“JT believe I could hold her steady. 
You wouldn’t mind my trying, Miss 
Sarah?” 

“Not if it would please you, Ray,” 
she answered hesitatingly. “Only, I 
hate to have her beaten—lI’ve a sort of 
foolish pride in the matter, you see.” 

4M 





“Well, I promise not to get her 
beaten,” Brent said, delighted at the 
success he had scarcely hoped for. “* ll 
take the best possible care of her.” 


LI. 


On the Fourth of July, the day se? 
for the races, Miss Sarah drove out in 
the Brent phaeton to the track, and Ray 
found a point of vantage on the quarter 
stretch. The entire county seemed to 
have turned out for the occasion; the 
field was crowded with a motley collec- 
tion of vehicles, ranging from the smart 
trap to the ancient carryall—or even the 
lumbering old farm wagon with im- 
provised seats. 

They had arrived rather late, and 
there was but one more event—a bicycle 
race—before the Gentleman’s Cup was 
called. Promptly at the tap of the 
starter’s bell the horses came to the 
wire, and Miss Sarah’s heart leaped into 
her throat as she recognized The Lady 
among the rest. Her conscience smote 
her at having allowed the little mare to 
be raced this fierce July day, and she 
turned faint with a sudden fear lest the 
intense heat should affect her. Her 
Ladyship, driven to Brent’s light buggy, 
was tossing her head petulantly and 
fretting against the bit. Reined a 
trifle too high and driven by unac- 
customed hands, she was behaving 
abominably. She went her first heat out 
at the gait which Eph had graphically 
described as a “ hippety hop ”—a combi- 
nation of pace, running walk, and two 
step. She finished an inglorious fifth. 
The next heat was even more discredit- 
able, and Her Ladyship narrowly escaped 
the flag. But in the third—pending 
which old Eph had sought the stables 
and loosened her overcheck, carefully 
adjusted the harness, and soothed and 
petted the nervous little mare into some- . 
thing like complaisance—she went away 
like a flash, and paced in a fashion that 
seemed to justify her backers. But un- 
luckily, just as they turned into the 
home stretch, Brent struck her sharply 
with the whip. She broke badly for an 
instant—and in that instant the winner 
of the first heat shot past her. The 
Lady had caught her feet in a moment 
and was pacing gallantly and well. but 
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the brief delay had been fatal and she 
lost the heat—and the race—by a nose. 

As Brent shamefacedly approached 
the carriage on the one hand, old Eph 
gained it on the other. There were tears 
in the negro’s eyes. 

“ Miss Sa’ah,” he said, with something 
like a sob in his voice, “ I don’ want dem 
white folks to think dat de bes’ De Lady 
kin do. I don’ like to see huh ’sgrace 
Mahs Dick. Dat young ge’mman— 
*scusin’ yo” presence, ma’am—don’ know 
nuthin’ ’tall ‘bout drivin’ dat mar’. 
’Tain’t ev’rybody kin git huh to show 
huh speed. Miss Sa’ah, please, please, 
lemme tek huh out on de track and drive 
huh roun’ onet—des to show dem 
yuthuhs how she kin step! ” 

Brent had come up and was standing 
beside the carriage. 

“ Eph’s right,” he said. “TI couldn't 
manage her erratic little ladyship at all. 
Suppose you let him try it—I’d like my- 
self to show Hudson that she’s got the 
speed to beat him if I could have kept 
her to her work. I'll borrow Clemmon’s 
bike and see the authorities about it 
myself.” 

Miss Sarah hesitated. Then, for she 
had felt keenly her pet’s defeat—and 
she was Dick Cole’s sister—she con- 
sented. 

Five minutes later the village auc- 
tioneer, who was high in authority, was 
crying from the starter’s stand: 

“The Lady, one of the contestants in 
the Gentleman’s Cup race, will pace ¢ 
mile on the track against the time 
(2.33 1-2) of the last and best heat of 
that race.” 

The cheer which greeted this an- 
nouncement swelled into a roar as The 
Lady, driven to a bike sulky by a white 
haired, bent old negro, whom many of 
those present recognized as Judge Cole’s 
erstwhile coachman Eph, came pacing 
daintily out upon the track, her keen lit- 
tle ears well forward, her pretty head 
well up, eager, active, and alert. Eph 
had haughtily refused the assistance of 
Brent’s grooms, and had adjusted every 
strap and buckle with his own hands, 
talking steadily and soothingly to the 
erratic little pacer the while. The in- 
stant the old negro took the reins, The 
Lady felt the difference and answered 
to his touch. Miss Sarah knew the mo- 


ment she saw them turn into the track 
that the mare was on her mettle and 
would do her best. 

Twice, thrice, four times old Eph 
brought her to the wire, steadying her 
down to her work, making her feel and 
respond to his grip on the reins. But 
the fifth time as they neared the stand 
he nodded for the word—and they were 
off. The Lady had paced many a pretty 
mile, but never had she paced truer or 
steadier than now. She seemed to real- 
ize that there was something at stake, 
and she got down to her work as if she 
had been in training for months. The 
broad open track before her, with no 
thronging crowd of flying horses and 
shouting drivers to distract her, the fa- 
miliar touch on the reins, the familiar 
voice in her ears, the thrill of some an- 
cient strain of racing blood in her veins, 
inspired the fleet little pacer to her best. 

As she made her first quarter the vil- 
lage worthies holding the watch over 
her looked at each other in surprise, and 
one of them emitted a long, low whistle. 
The mare had told off her second 
quarter before they fairly realized what 
was happening. Her pace was quicken- 
ing—no wild burst of speed, but a 
steady, even movement, swift, smooth, 
and clean, without break or error. The 
Lady was pacing as she had done in the 
old days when a hand, now stilled, had 
held the reins. The spectators, frenzied 
with excitement, leaped upon the seats 
or hung over the fence, eager, breath- 
less, speechless, until the gallant little 
mare, untouched by the whip, turned 
into the home stretch and ‘ came home ’ 
swift and true as an arrow from the bow. 
There was a yell that would have done 
credit to a band of Comanches as Her 
Ladyship put her nose under the wire, 
and some one shouted that the time was 
two seventeen and a quarter on a half 
mile ecourse—the best ever made by a 
“ oreen ” horse on the local track. 

While the air rang with cheers and 
the discordant band blared into “She 
Was Bred in Old Kentucky ” The Lady’s 
owner whispered with quivering lips: 

“Dick would have been so proud of 
her!” And down in the stables a white 
haired old negro was saying over and 
over as he tenderly cared for a tired little 
horse: 
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“ Bress yo little heaht, honey! You 
done *deem de honoh of de fambly fo’ 
sho’! ” 


IV. 


BeroreE the next and last race was 
called, an acquaintance of Miss Sarah’s 
asked permission to present a gentleman 
who wished to speak to her on a matter 
of business. ‘The gentleman proved to 
be of the class known among themselves 
as “ gents.” He was stout, florid, coarse 
featured, and his manner left much to 
be desired. He wore an_ obtrusive 
checked suit, a flaring tie, and a straw 
hat with varicolored band, and he 
brought with him an unmistakable odor 
of old Bourbon. He came to the point 
at once. 

“T understand you own the little mare 
that paced a mile out in eighteen just 
now?” he said, without removing his 
hat. “I kinder like the way she steps, 
and I’m here to offer you five hundred 
dollars for her.” 

Miss Sarah merely looked at him, but 
the look made him vaguely uncomfort- 
able. He stirred uneasily. 

“Well, say one thousand dollars, then. 
Come, now, I call that a pretty stiff price 
for a green horse! ” 

“ Perhaps you are not aware ”—Miss 
Sarah’s tone and manner were glacial— 
“ that The Lady is almost blind, that she 
is eleven past, and that her pedigree is 
obscure? ” 

“ We-ell,” the man admitted slowly, 
“Vve looked her over some. The 
nigger told me her dam was unknown— 
but ”’—magnanimously—* I’ve — made 
you a bid on her and I'll stick to it!” 

Miss Sarah continued to look at him 
with drooping lids. The man shifted 
from one foot to the other and wiped his 
brow on a bright bordered handkerchief 
which had previously protruded from 
his breast pocket. 

“ Now, see here,” he said at length, 
with his air of offensive familiarity. 
“She ain’t worth it, but Ill give you 
fifteen hundred dollars in cold cash for 
that little plug. She’s blind as a bat 
and coming twelve, and there’s not much 
chance of tracing out her pedigree. 
Come, now, what do you say?” 

“Merely that five thousand dollars 


would not buy her,” was the quiet an- 
swer, “nor fifty thousand dollars, for 
the matter of that. She is not for sale.” 


+; 


As summer and autumn waxed and 
waned, and the winter, which promised to 
bea hard one, drew on, Miss Sarah found 
much quiet satisfaction in the fact that 
she had on hand a sum amply sufficient 
to secure The Lady’s comfort till the 
grass grew green again. But along in 
late October old Eph was “tuk wif a 
misery in his breas’,” and though he 
strove faithfully to keep about his 
wonted tasks, it was evident that he was 
failing fast. Miss Sarah saw that he 
stood in need of medical attention, and 
quietly put aside to meet this expense a 
portion of the money she had set apart 
for The Lady, purchasing only sufficient 
provender to suffice for her immediate 
needs. Old Eph lingered for a while, pa- 
tient and uncomplaining, but one bleak 
January day the loyal old servitor left 
the home where he “’uz bawn an’ 
raised” and went to join the “ole 
mahster an’ ole mis’ ” he had served so 
long and faithfully. 

Miss Sarah did what she knew her 
father would have wished. Eph was 
buried with all the pomp and circum- 
stance so dear to the negro heart, and 
Hannah’s honest grief was in a measure 
assuaged by the knowledge that “no 
niggah in all de country roun’ eber had 
sich a coffin or sich a funeral!” But 
when they had laid the old servant rev- 
erently away and had returned to the 
great lonely house, Miss Sarah knew she 
had left to meet current expenses but 
the merest pittance. 

One day nearly a week later Brent 
burst into his mother’s sitting room. It 
had been bitterly cold, and she had not 
ventured out since the day of the 
funeral, 

“ Mother,” he broke out impetuously, 
“Tm a selfish, thoughtless brute! 1 
rode over to The Pines this morning to 
see how Miss Sarah was getting on—as 
I should have done days ago. No one 
answered my ring, so I walked round to 
the stables, and there—think of it, 
mother !—were these two helpless wom- 
en trying to groom The Lady. Old 
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Hannah was down on her knees with the 
currycomb, and Miss Sarah was trying to 
rub the mare down. It would have been 
ludicrous if it had not been so pitiful! 
I slipped away softly—I knew Miss Sarah 
would not want me to know—but I 
cursed myself for a careless brute all the 
way home. Think of that high bred 
woman doing hostler’s work this bitter 
weather! I knew Miss Sarah was in 
straitened circumstances—Kellar told 
me she had assumed and paid her 
brother’s debts to the last penny—but I 
didn’t dream it was so bad as this.” 

“T only wish she would come to us. 
It would be a genuine pleasure to have 
her—but she’s so hopelessly proud,” his 
mother answered with a sigh. 

Despite Miss Sarah’s protests, Brent’s 
groom Sam crossed the fields twice a 
day from Brentwood to The Pines, fed 
and groomed The Lady, and fetched 
wood and water for the house, despatch- 
ing in half an hour the chores it had 
taken poor, feeble old Eph the entire day 
to accomplish. One day, when he had 
been in her service for some three weeks, 
the negro shuffled briskly up to the 
house and asked for Miss Sarah. 

“Miss Sarah,” he began when she 
appeared, “ de oat bin mos’ empty, and I 
reckon yo’ bettuh lay in a fresh supply. 
De Lady sort o’ partial to shelled oats 
and shipstuff, an’ ’tain’t good fo’ huh to 
eat too much cawn nohow.” 

“Very well,Sam,” Miss Sarah had an- 
swered quietly, “ Ill see to it at once;” 
and the bin was replenished before 
nightfall—at what sacrifice only Han- 
nah knew, though the shrewd stable boy 
was not without his suspicions. 

“Mr. Ray,” he said that afternoon 
when Brent made his daily round of the 
stables, “’tain’t none o’ my business, 
o’ co’se, but I believe dat white lady over 
dar at de big house des pintedly starvin’ 
huhself to death to feed dat little blin’ 
hoss. Hannah was tekkin’ in dinner 
when I went up dar today to tell Miss 
Sa’ah de oats ’uz out, an’ fo’ de Lawd, 
Mr. Ray, *twa’n’t nuthin’ on top 0’ 
yearth but a bowl o’ bean soup an’ a 
slice 0’ bread. Now dat *ud do well ’nuff 
fo’ po’ white trash, but yo’ know yo’self 
*tain’t no way fo’ quality folks to live. 
I done heah mammy tell how de Coles 
alluz live on de fat o’ the lan’ ” but 
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his master was already striding swiftly 
towards the house. 

“Mother,” he said, “I can’t stand 
this! Miss Sarah’s starving herself to 
buy feed for The Lady, and she’s so 
cursed proud—I beg your pardon, 
mother, but she is—that she won’t ac- 
cept so much as an ear of corn as a gift. 
What can we do? I can’t see her suffer, 
and sh won't let me help. Can’t you 
think of something?” And together 
they thought to such purpose that Brent 
rode over next day to beg the loan of 
The Lady -for his mother’s use. 

For The Lady’s sake, Miss Cole con- 
sented. No one could have imagined 
the pang she felt when she saw Brent 
lead her away, or how the sight of the 
empty stall and the shabby, unused 
blanket smote her heart. Even the 
knowledge that her pet was being cared 
for better than she had been able to do 
could not quite compensate for her ab- 
sence. 

And The Lady was loyal. Let a 
stable door be left ajar or a gate un- 
latched, and she would turn her back on 
her comfortable new quarters and scurry 
back to the old home. Miss Sarah was 
childishly pleased and happy at this 
proof of The Lady’s intelligence and af- 
fection. Often she would glance out of 
her window to see a familiar little figure 
standing patiently at the gate, or if, as 
was usually the case, the gate stood hos- 
pitably open, she would hear the soft 
sound of The Lady’s feet among the 
sodden leaves on the lawn and run joy- 
fully out to greet her. As the spring 
approached and the grass in the pas- 
tures grew green, she began to long 
eagerly for her pet’s return, and when, 
one day in April, Brent rode over to 
say that old Diana had almost recovered 
from her lameness and he hoped to bring 
The Lady home within a week, her joy 
knew no bounds. 


VI. 


RETURNING late one night from a 
meeting of the Commercial Club—a re- 
cent organization the village boasted— 
Raymond Brent, as he rode slowly past 
The Pines, was struck afresh with its look 
of utter loneliness and desolation. The 
great house slept in the waning moon- 
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light. The ancient trees from which 
the place took its name cast black shad- 
ows on the lawn; there was no light or 
life about the place except a faint glim- 
mer which crept from the closed shut- 
ters of a room on the south end—Miss 
Sarah’s room. The place, glimpsed 
through the drooping boughs of encir- 
cling pines, looked so lonely and weird 
that Brent involuntarily shuddered, 
. though the night was mild. 

“Ttsa shame for those two women to 
stay alone in that desolate old house,” 
he said to himself. “1 wish to Heaven 
Miss Sarah would come and live with 
us. It isn’t safe——” 

Even as the thought passed through 
his mind a shot, followed instantly by 
‘another, rang out from somewhere in 
the vast, gloomy building on which the 
moonlight brooded. Sick with fear 
Brent urged his horse up the winding 
driveway, flung himself from the saddle, 
and ran up the steps and along the ver- 
anda to the window whence came the 
feeble gleam of light he had seen 

“‘ Miss Sarah! ” he cried breathlessly. 
“What has happened? Are you hurt? 
Let me in please. It is I—Ray.” 

To his unspeakable relief, Miss Sarah’s 
voice answered from within. He heard 
the bolts on the great front door being 
drawn, the key turned in the lock, and 
an instant later Miss Sarah, clad in a 
long, clinging dressing gown, her hair 
loose about her face, stood on the 
threshold. Old Hannah, her eyes roll- 
ing in her head, her teeth chattering 
with terror, crouched behind her mis- 
tress. Miss Sarah’s face was unearthly 
white, but she was wonderfully calm. 

“ Ray,” she said in a half whisper, “ I 
fear IT have wounded—perhaps killed— 
some one—some one who, not knowing 
that I had sent mother’s diamonds and 
the silver to the bank, was trying to 
break into the house.” He followed her 
into the lighted room, noting mechan- 
ically that it was in its usual perfect 
order, except that one of the brace of 
silver mounted pistols he had often seen 
in Miss Sarah’s desk lay on a small table 
near the window. 

“It happened only a moment since,” 
Miss Sarah went on, still very quietly. 
* Hannah was asleep on her pallet, and I 
was sitting here reading aloud, as I 


sometimes do when alone. ‘The window 
beside me—the south window here—was 
raised, though the shutters were closed. 
Suddenly 1 fancied | heard a stealthy 
step without. At first 1 thought it a 
trick of the imagination, and I read on 
as calmly as I could. But the sound 
came again—it was unmistakable this 
time. J woke Hannah, and took one of 
Dick’s pistols from its case. Then | 
went to the window and asked who was 
there. There was no answer. Again 
and again I spoke, but there was no re- 
sponse. Presently there came the sound 
of some one stealthily trying the shutter. 
Hannah screamed in terror, and—I fired 
straight through the closed blinds. 
There was a heavy fall, and then— 
silence.” Her face was deathly white 
and she was trembling perceptibly, but 
she struggled for control. “I was try- 
ing to find courage to go—if you will 
come with me, Ray ” Brent saw that 
her enforced calm was fast giving way. 

“No, he remonstrated, gently 
forcing her into a chair. “ You will let 
me go alone.” 

He took up and hastily examined the 
loaded pistol, then slipped quietly out of 
the great hall door, along the veranda 
and down the steps at the south end. 
At the corner he paused an instant, 
guarding against the possibility of sud- 
den attack. It was very still, except for 
the wail of the rising wind. Weapon in 
hand, he turned the corner, straining his 
eyes towards he knew not what grue- 
some sight. Suddenly his heart leaped 
into his mouth. In the pale moonlight 
he could dimly discern something lying 
dark and still not ten feet from where 
he was standing. He strode quickly for- 
ward—then suddenly stood quite still. 
There beneath the window lay The Lady 
with a bullet through her head. 

Eagerly, breathlessly, he bent over 
her, but the shot had gone straight to 
the mark. A sob rose in his throat. 

“God!” he whispered miserably. 
can’t tell her—I can’t! ” 

Something slipped past him like a 
shadow. A slender dark figure sank 
down beside the still form, lifting the 
fallen head from the earth where it lay. 
Brent did not stir or speak. 

There was no sound but the sighing 
of the wind in the ancient pines. 
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THE STORY OF A MAN AND HIS MONEY. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


DupDLEY HATTON, who at the age of thirty seven is accounted the fifth richest man in the world, is 
afflicted with a nervous malady which, his physician tells him, will cause him to become an inmate of 
a madhouse in six months if he does not give up business. He is in his library when Hermine, his wife, 
comes home that evening, and he confides in her, hoping thus to elicit some trace of love or sympathy ; 
for husband and wife have long been estranged. At first it seems as though Dudley will have his way, 
but one injudicious taunt is followed by another, and the quarrel culminates in Hatton’s temporarily losing 
his reason, flinging his wife violently from him, and then sinking senseless to the floor. When he recovers 
consciousness he is stricken with remorse ; but when he seeks his wife in her apartments he finds her 
dead. Dudley induces his physician to certify that his wife died of heart disease, but there are marks on 
the delicate throat, and the mind of the husband is tortured with the thought that he, in his madness, 
may have caused her death. After the funeral Dudley gives up business and becomes a recluse down on the 
Cornish coast. His only companion there is a child, Beryl Garth, who has no mother, and whose father 
shows her little affection. Then one night revenue officers seek to arrest Beryl’s father for smuggling, 
but he escapes, stopping at Dudley's cottage long enough to ask him to look out for the child. 

Dudley sends the little girl to his town house, in care of his aunt, and here she is found by his nephew, 
Romer Hatton, an undergraduate at Cambridge, who exacts from her a promise to try to persuade Dudley 
to visit him at college ; for the youth privately wishes him to meet a young woman there who bears a 
startling resemblance to Dudley’s dead wife. Dudley is on his way to see Beryl when he espies his French 
valet, Courvoisier, driving past in a stylish brougham. As he has supposed the man to be in Paris, 


Dudley’s curiosity impels him to order his cabman to follow the other carriage. 





XIII (Continued). 


D UDLEY was sure that Courvoisier had 

not seen him, for the valet had been 
looking out of the other window when the 
brougham passed. The stout little cab 
horse had enough to do to keep pace with 
the high stepper in the carriage; but a 
block at the top of St. James’ Street saved 
the situation, and Dudley was not twenty 
yards behind when they turned into Pic- 
cadilly, and so went by Devonshire Street 
to Berkeley Square. 

From this point the chase was exciting. 
It reminded Dudley of his old hunting 
days. And where was the quarry making 
for? The cabman, pulling his horse al- 
most on his haunches, told him as he asked 
the question. 

“He’s setting down, sir, over there in 
Charles Street!” 

The cab drew aside beneath the shelter 
of the trees in Berkeley Square, at a place 
where any empty vehicle might stop. The 
brougham was a hundred yards away, per- 
haps, in a dark place of the street. Dud- 
ley could see the man, whoever he was, 
engaged in giving directions to his ecoach- 
man; and, wishing to identify him even at 


some risk of detection, he told the cabman 
to go on. 

“Walk your horse down the street. I 
don’t want to be seen—you understand?” 

Cabby said that he understood, and 
they went on again, at a crawl this time. 
The brougham had already left its owner 
upon the pavement, and he stood there, 
looking up and down the street like a man 
who fears that he is watched. The ap- 
proaching cab did not alarm him. Dud- 
ley, taking off his hat, sat back while they 
passed the place; but he saw the man 
clearly, and his doubt was satisfied. It 
was Courvoisier! Then, what was he 
doing here, in London, when he had beg- 
ged a holiday to go to Paris? 

The cabman answered the question be- 
fore they left Charles Street. 

“Tle’s gone into No. 14b, sir; it’s an 
empty house, I think.” 

Dudley sat back in the cab and laughed. 

“What a fool I am!” he eried. “The 
man’s wearing evening dress for swagger, 
and 14b is probably kept by a retired 
housemaid. But how the devil did he get 
into a brougham? ” 

He laughed again. 

“The property of a gentleman going 


* Copyright, 1902, by Max Pemberton.— This story began tn the July number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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abroad,” he reflected wisely. “I suppose 
that’s what happens to all our carriages 
the moment we turn our backs! ” 

He drove to Park Lane, despising, per- 
haps, the curiosity that had detained him; 
nor could he foresee the dangerous part 
which 14b Charles Street was to play in 
his own life at no distant date. 

Beryl came down the stairs four at a 
time when she heard his knock, and pos- 
itively leaped into his arms. 

“Qh,” she cried, trembling with pleas- 
ure, “it is—it is—it is! And I said you’d 
come, and she didn’t. And we were read- 
ing ‘ The Holy Land, and I hate it. And 
you'll stop tonight, won’t you?” 

Dudley gave his coat and hat to the 
sanctimonious Spiler, and, taking Beryl’s 
hand, permitted himself to be led up stairs. 
This love of a child’s voice was a new thing 
in his life. He asked himself what kept 
him from little Beryl’s side so often. If 
she were Hermine’s daughter, how differ- 
ent it had been! 

“T do not think I can stop tonight, 
Beryl,” he said; and added more gaily, 
“but I'll come tomorrow, I promise you.” 

“ You won’t—you won't! ” she protested 
excitedly. “ You'll go away to that horrid 
yacht, and I shall wait, wait, wait, and 
there won’t be any rings except the 
buteher’s. Oh, I know! You promise it, 
and you won’t; and it’s unkind of you! 
That’s what Romer said this morning— 
he’s been here, you know, and I like him; 
and he wore a black coat just like a clergy- 
man’s. I said you’d go to Cambridge if 
I asked you, because he thinks you’re 
unkind. But I do ask you, and you will 
go—oh, say you'll go!” 

He smiled at her enthusiasm, and en- 
tered the drawingroom; that great room 
he had seen but once since his wife’s death. 
It was just as Hermine had left it—the 
stately ornaments, the glow of lights, the 
costly china; but there were no flowers 
except a few bunches of primroses which 
Beryl had bought from a man in the street. 
Thus the habit of Cornwall thrust itself 
wpon the garish splendor of Park Lane; 
and Dudley thought that he preferred the 
primroses. Aunt Mary scarcely counted 
in the inventory. 

“Well, aunt, how are you tonight, and 
what’s the news you’ve got for me?” he 
exclaimed cheerily. 

“ Ah,” droned the old lady vindictively, 
“ plenty of news for those that will hear it! 
The third week of May and the carpets 
not up! Pretty news that for a master’s 
ears! And a houseful of busybodies that 
I'd send packing if I had my way! Oh, 
plenty of news, Dudley! ” 


He drew a chair near to her little table, 
while Beryl, curled up like a dog, sat at 
his feet and held his hand. 

“You'll not be angry, will you?” she 
asked. “I think the carpets are all right, 
and we'll sweep them if you'll stop. Oh, 
you will stop just once; won’t you?” 

Aunt Mary added her economic protest. 

“Wasting good money at a hotel, with 
so many poor people that haven’t got bite 
or sup—I eall it sinful, Dudley! I 
couldn’t sleep in my bed at night if I did 
such a thing! ” 

Dudley, stroking Beryl’s hair, asked 
himself why he should not gratify her. 

“Just for this night, eh, Beryl? Well, 
suppose I came and stopped here always?” 

She gave a glad cry. 

“No,” she said, with all a child’s joy; 
“it would be too lovely! ” 

He had made the promise; and not until 
he was alone did he begin to realize what 
these hours in Park Lane would cost him. 
Away upon his yacht, in the solitudes, 
among remote people, he had been per- 
mitted to forget that night of nights; but 
here it must be lived again. His study, 
his bedroom, Hermine’s boudoir—the fig- 
ure haunted him everywhere; and this in 
spite of a will made stronger by rest, and 
reflecting a man’s determination. He 
told himself, when Beryl went to bed, that 
no retrospective accusation, whatever it 
was, should come to disturb his sleep or to 
befool him with its charges. 

But no sooner had the child left him 
than the old influences were at work, the 
old doubts reborn. Even the silence 
echoed the whispering of voices. He 
answered them by asking why should his 
own house thus affright him? Was he 
conscious of guilt? Of all the hallucina- 
tions with which an overtaxed mind had 
afflicted him, must this terror of the doubt 
remain to the end? 

A lover of simple issues, he put the 
whole story in its baldest aspect, and 
would thus confront it. Hermine died 
almost at his feet. Was his the hand that 
struck her down? He did not believe that 
it was; nevertheless, he could discover no 
other satisfying hypothesis. In the heart 
attack he did not wholly believe. He 
would have given the half of his fortune 
to have known all. 

It was very quiet in the great house 
when Beryl had gone to bed, and he went 
up reluctantly to the study which had 
been his haven from social warfare in the 
old striving days. The stately Spiler had 
switched on the lights there, and had 
placed cigars and glasses by his long de- 
serted chair. Such letters as were private, 
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and had not tallen into the hands of sec- 
retaries, were arranged upon the writing 
table in two little heaps, with a longer 
envelope between them. Dudley regarded 
them askance, for he was one of those 
who never answer letters; but when he had 
lighted a cigar and pulled his chair nearer 
to the table, he began to read the post- 
marks, and from that the letters them- 
selves. 

They proved to be, as he had imagined, 
typical of the energy of curious friends. 
Some of them promised him untold mil- 
lions in exchange for trifling loans; others 
set out the claims of good servants of the 
king who lacked the humble crown. There 
were invitations to dinners long since 
eaten; full accounts by poor relations of 
the state of their fortunes and the health 
of their children. These went into the 
waste paper baskets with the others; but 
the long envelope attracted Dudley by the 
familiarity of its sprawling address. He 
thought that he knew the writing, and yet 
could not absolutely identify it. It was 
a little like Patrick Foxall’s; but not alto- 
gether so. 

When he opened the letter a photograph 
fell out. He picked it up; and, lifting the 
tissue paper which covered it, he saw the 
face of his dead wife, Hermine. 

Very slowly and deliberately Dudley 
turned the envelope about, and read every 
word inscribed upon it. It had been post- 
ed, he saw, in Newmarket nearly a week 
ago. The photograph itself was the work 
of a Cambridge photographer. Dudley 
held it in his hand a very long time, quite 
unable to define the sensation which he 
experienced at its discovery. 

This picture of his dead wife, whence 
had it come, what meaning must be at- 
tached to it? And who had ventured 
upon such an impertinence as to purchase 
and despatch it? It had been taken, no 
doubt, when Hermine was in Cambridge; 
but he remembered, as in a flash, that she 
was never, so far as he knew, in Cam- 
bridge in her life. Then, what was the 
significance of it? 

Ile studied the features one by one, the 
dress, the hands, tried to read the message 
of the eyes; and as he read and looked, the 
truth came at last. 

“My God! ” he cried, aloud. 
Hermine! ” 

Half an hour passed, and found him 
with the picture still upon his lap and the 
unlighted cigar between his fingers. 
Never once during that time had his eyes 
left the face which looked out to him from 
the photograph. The wonder of it waxed 


“Tt is not 


ereater with each succeeding moment. 
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Whence had this thing come, and why did 
it come? If this was not the woman he 
had loved, what destiny had brought him 
to knowledge of another? So real was the 
likeness that he brought himself at one 
time to believe that he held the picture of 
Hermine in his hands, that he looked upon 
the beloved dead whose voice he would 
never hear again; but the truth remained 
paramount in the end. 

“Tt is not Hermine; it cannot be!” he 
cried passionately. 

The conviction paralyzed his will. He 
laid the picture aside and would not look 
at it; took it into his hands once more and 
studied every feature of it; was dazed, 
tortured, as if by some stupendous unreal- 
ity born in the silence of the night. 

Did the woman of this picture live, or 
was it all a jest? Men do not jest with 
death, he remembered. Whoever had sent 
him this message had sent it with a pur- 
pose. The dawn light found him wonder- 
ing still what that purpose might be. 

At the breakfast table early next morn- 
ing, he told little Beryl that he would go 
to Cambridge. 

Almost at the same hour, the valet, 
Courvoisier, sent to the American house of 
Beckstein, Limited, a telegram containing 
the single word, “ Danger.” 


XIV. 


Percy Exviimcuam helped himself to a 
fat chop while he exclaimed upon the para- 
dox of the letter under consideration. 

“ He calls himself your obedient servant 
and says he'll have to write you, does he? 
The infamy! I’d put a man like that on 
bread and water—strike him off the rolls, 
you know. He’s a disgrace to a dis- 
honorable profession.” 

Romer Hatton, in no way behind his 
friends in the consumption of mutton 
chops, sighed pathetically when he reflect- 
ed upon the vanities of life, and the 
particular vanity which had brought him 
this insulting epistle. 

“Tt all came,” he said, “ of locking up 
that chap the day we went to London. 
They didn’t get him out until four o’clock, 
and then they had to force the lock. I 
told Smallwood that if he wants money, 
he really must not send me a man in a 
chessboard suit; and he didn’t take it like 
a gentleman. After that we were not on 
good terms—mine were distant and his 
were cash.” 

“Tt’s no good cutting men like that,” 
said Perey dogmatically; “their hide 
is pachydermatous. You'll have to do 
something desperate, Bous—pay him 
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something. I hope he hasn’t got heart 
disease.” 

Trevor Webb, the third of the trinity, 
was not more encouraging. His fine 
knowledge of procedure helped him to a 
gloomy picture of that which might hap- 
pen to Romer in ease he neglected to do 
this desperate deed. 

“They'll cart you away in a van like a 
stag,” he said cheerfully. “We don’t 
imprison men for debt, nowadays; we only 
imprison them for having no money. 
You'll probably get three weeks and be 
set to scrub floors. Imagine what you can 
do in three weeks, Bous! Why, you might 
read half Shakspere! ” 

Romer expressed the hope that Shak- 
spere might enjoy the society of Lucifer in 
salubrious shades at no distant date, and 
went on to speak of other expedients. 

“ Cigars add nothing to the wealth of a 
country,” said he argumentatively ; “their 
sale ought to be stopped. Whenever I 
smoke a good cigar, I say, ‘ Here’s a shil- 
ling less in the national bank.’ It’s a 
form of extravagance which the law ought 
to suppress. Get into Parliament, Percy, 
and introduce a bill—it’s better than pay- 
ing one—making it impossible to recover 
tobacconists’ debts at law. Ill come and 
hear your second reading speech.” And 
then he added dolefully: “I wish I could 
pass my bill by a second reading speech— 
but it’s not my luck.” 

Percy shook his head. Some day he 
would have to join the quarrelsome com- 
pany at Westminster, but that day was not 
yet. 

“You'll be a millionaire then, Bous; 
you'll wallow in your uncle’s millions,” 
he reflected, “ and Smallwood will be dead 
and buried. Write by return of post and 
promise to plant a nicotina on his grave. 
He'll not want for lights where he’s going 
to.” 

The three were in Romer’s rooms, par- 
taking of a training lunch, on the second 
day of the paradoxically styled “ May 
races.” A tremendous dish of chops testi- 
fied to the oarsmen’s fast and the hardships 
of it. The men drank college beer from 
pewter flagons, and ate rice pudding with 
the docility of children. That gentle 
measure of excitement which animates all 
rowing men in race week stimulated the 
frivolity of their talk and buoyed them up 
with a great hope of the day. Last night 
had seen a magnificent struggle between 
the Hall and Oriel; but the latter had not 
made their bump, although they had been 
within an ace of it. Tonight they were 
confident of victory. 

Tf any doubt troubled this healthy crew, 


it was their anxiety for Romer Hatton, 
their five, who flagged in spirit and was 
palpably depressed. Romer’s measured 
extravagances had culminated today in a 
communication from Flower & Flower, of 
Oxford, intimating that the patience of 
Mr. John Smallwood, cigar merehant in 
that city, was at length exhausted, and 
that he must resort to tht law to obtain 
such satisfaction as mere guineas could 
afford him. 

Romer read the letter three times be- 
fore he folded it up and placed it neatly 
in that pocket of his coat which lay nearest 
to his heart. He had a vague idea that 
the customary promise of an early remit- 
tance would not suffice on this occasion. 
Smallwood was lost to all sense of decency 
—and a matter of money should never be 
mentioned between gentlemen. 

“T suppose I’ll have to pay him,” Romer 
said, lurching from the table dolefully. 
“There’s nothing like treating these fel- 
lows with contempt. The money’s an- 
other matter. Ill pay him, and e 

“ And make your uncle write a check, 
eh?” said Perey. “ Well, what does he 
exist for if it isn’t to have his signature 
honored? He ought to consider it his 
vocation in life. You should send him the 
lawyer’s letter in a black edged envelope, 
Bous.” 

The idea was immense; but Romer was 
not captivated by it. Since he had been 
deserted, as he said, by his uncle, an in- 
herent pride had forbidden any appeal to 
his kinsman’s generosity. Hitherto he 
had accepted as a matter of right the ex- 
travagant allowance which Dudley had so 
generously provided him; but now, when 
he ceased to hear any news of his bene- 
factor, and the old bonuses were not forth- 
coming, he began to realize that after all 
he had no title to this generosity and must 
be prepared for the loss of it. 

Romer believed that he could get his 
living in London well enough; but his 
third year’s settlements at Cambridge 
were another matter. Like many a third 
year man, he cursed the day which first 
had introduced him to such a polite system 
of apparently beneficent credit. At twenty 
one, these petty financial embarrassments 
were as keenly felt as the graver responsi- 
bilities of the serious life. If Dudley did 
not help him, he feared that his university 
eareer would end in disgrace; but this he 
concealed earefully from his friends, and 
did his best to share in their frivolity. 

“We'll bump the Hall tonight, any 
way,” he said, like one trying to convince 
himself. “ That’s something to begin with. 
The rest doesn’t matter. If I go to prison, 
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you chaps will have to visit me. We 
might have a rubber of bridge and get 
the warder to make a fourth! ” 

“You can write a book on the crime 
of wealth,” suggested Trevor. 

“Never mind, Bous, old chap; stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars 
a cage! I’ll teach you how to hide a file 
in your boot. You might practise letting 
yourself in and out of the window with 
Trevor’s pajamas! ” 

The banter compelled Romer to forget 
his woes. He put the lawyer’s letter upon 
the chimneypiece as if it were an invita- 
tion to a dance or dinner, and fell to dis- 
cussing the coming race. 

“T wish I felt more like it,” he said 
complainingly ; “ but we’re going to bump 
that Hall crowd, and hang the expense! 
I suppose it will be the usual thing, old 
chap—forty up to First Post, and hell and 
leather afterwards! If those fellows 
hadn’t sprung their rattles at Ditton last 
night, we’d have done the trick; but you 
took it up too quick, Trevor! We'll have 
a good man on the bank tonight, and it 
will be different!” 

“ Mind you row all your fourteen stone 
of beef, Bous, and no down in the dumps! 
Of course you will. You’re right enough. 
If you’re not, we'll doctor you with fizz! 
There’s nothing like a glass of fizz if a 
man’s ailing. And I tell you what, old 
man, if we don’t bump those beggars, I 
shall go all the way to Oxford to smash 
up your friend Smallwood!” 

“Cast his ashes to the winds,” put in 
Trevor mildly, “as Bous has been doing 
for the last six months. It’s an expen- 
sive amusement, I imagine.” 

“ And ends in smoke, like other amuse- 
ments,” said Perey. “ That’s where the 
Hall’s going to end tonight. Let’s get 
off to the river. Here’s the whole crowd 
under way.” 

He indicated a stream of filanrel clad 
men and their people trudging down Trin- 
ity Street towards John’s and the boat 
houses. It was early yet in the after- 
noon, but the match at Fenner’s was over, 
and all Cambridge thought of the boats. 
The Cam herself came as near to a merry 
aspect as that odorous ditch can ever as- 
sume. Flags were flying from all the 
masts; tubs, randans, odds and ends of 
craft swarmed together towards Ditton 
and the chief seats. Stately dons, who 
wore a noble aspect in their masters’ 
gowns, went humbly along the towing 
path, mere puny figures in their coats of 
flannel. Light hearted runners sprang 
their rattles and jangled their bells to be 
sure that these implements of torture 
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would answer at the crisis. Cousins, who 
had come to Cambridge full of loyalty, 
declared that the river was beautiful and 
the railway bridge a very gem. 

In the Long Reach itself, the racing 
craft were already being moored by mat- 
ter of fact boatmen to equally matter of 
fact stakes. Here, upon the towing path, 
the racing men were gathered. Their 
gaudy blazers gave a necessary color to 
the dun background of marsh and fen. 
Some of them wore flowers in their straw 
hats—these had made bumps last night. 
Others wore no flowers, and walked with 
some dejection; these had not made 
bumps last night! But everywhere the 
latent excitement was betrayed in the ani- 
mated gestures of the men, in their quick 
movements and spasmodic talk. 

“Mind you take it up, now! ” 

“Tf we’re ahead at Ditton, it’s all 
right! ” 

“Look here, you fellows; a quarter 
stroke and then a half—don’t you for- 
get!” This from an anxious coach. 

“When I spring the rattle, you're 
within half a length of them. Mind you 
buck up then, and keep it long!” 

These were the fragments of talk to be 
heard on the towing path; but yonder, at 
Ditton, the babble was lighter; and the 
famous corner seemed like a quivering 
rose of blazing hue which opened its 
petals upon the hillside and gathered 
leaves of the fresh green grass lands. 
Here were the “ people,” and those others 
whom a cynic has named “ bills payable ” 
—which is to say the fathers of the fam- 
ilies. In this place, flannels rubbed 
clbows with dainty muslins; chiffons were 
cheek by jowl with coats of many colors; 
non rowing men made good their athletic 
deficiencies by ample success in a lighter 
field. La jeunesse predominated, and 
the laughter of young girls was the reign- 
ing note. 

A gun boomed, signaling to the first 
division crews to go down to the starting 
post. The Oriel eight quickly entered 
their boat. Alternately rowing and pad- 
dling a few strokes, they came to Ditton, 
and there rested upon their oars a mo- 
ment before that brilliant gallery. Romer 
Hatton, from his seat at five, seanned the 
faces quickly in the vain hope that he 
might discover one of his own kith and 
kin; but all the “roses” were unknown 
to him, and at the word “ Paddle!” he 
was glad to be moving again. . 

Perhaps the depression which attended 
him that day was in a measure the de- 
pression of contrasts. It had been so dif- 
ferent last year, when Dudley had stayed 
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at the Bull; when great dinners had been 
given, feasting and merriment came 
first, money was unthought of, and all the 
boyish delight of suecess and applause 
helped his natural fund of high spirits. 
Romer did not think that Oriel would 
bump the Hall tonight; but he was cer- 
tain that if they did, Uncle Dudley would 
know nothing of it. Ashamed of himself 
for rowing with so little spirit, he frankly 
admitted that he could not help it. Even 
at Baitsbite, the starting post, the crew 
chaffed him upon his doleful gait. 

“You look as though you’d dropped 
a five pound note through a sewer gra- 
ting,” said the captain of the boat. Romer 
answered that he believed he had. 

“ But you’re going to row like blazes to- 
night!” the captain added. 

“Of course I am!” said Romer. He 
was very nervous—what man is not?—in 
those dragging minutes of delay that the 
crews must pass at Baitsbite. Here and 
there upon the bank his rivals walked no 
more confidently. Even the oldest of 
them, as his coach observed, was a little 
“white about the gills,’ and many a 
novice trembled when the second gun was 
fired. There were three minutes yet until 
the great race began. 

Romer stripped off his sweater with 
clumsy hands; he could hear his heart 
beating. 

“Ym a fool tonight,” he told himself 
for consolation. “ I wish to heaven they’d 
start—it would be all right then! ” 

Boatman Tom, eatching “seven’s” 
rigger with his boathook, pushed their 
light and buoyant eraft a little further 
out into the stream. 

“Right off the stretcher, gentlemen, 
and mind you pick it up,” he said, in a 
voice like a giant’s whisper. “ You'll 
eateh ’em right enough—don’t you mind 
about that! You jest think of getting 
your ’ands away!” 

3ut the coach said: 

“There’s the gun! Touch her, two, 
and get forward all!” 

The men came forward on their slides 
and sat like statues above the still waters. 
All along the bank the coaches were ery- 
ing instructions to their crews, and giv- 
ing them the final word of praise or 
blame. Here and there you would hear a 
man erying, “Twenty seconds gone!” 


and again, “Thirty seconds gone!”. 


Presently, when but five seconds were 
left, a whole babel of voices arose, shout- 
ing, “ Five — four — three—two—one! ” 
The gun boomed heavily. More than a 
hundred oars were dipped into the water 
as one. The boats were off! 
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From the moment of starting Romer 
was unconscious of bank or people or 
anything but the task before him. His 
eyes were fixed upon “ seven’s ” back. The 
rhythm of the eight oars, rising and fall- 
ing as one, was the best music he could 
hear. He felt the light ship springing 
beneath him; from the towing path came 
a hum as of distant voices. He thought 
that he had never rowed so well—and yet, 
presently, above the clamor and the din, 
he heard his coach’s voice, and he knew 
that the words were addressed to him: 

“On to it, five—get on to it, man! 
What’s the matter, five? Swing out, | 
say! Get your hands away!” 

Many voices took up the ery, and 
Romer’s heart sank as it was repeated. 
He was flagging, then! Those on the 
bank could detect it. And his crew was 
not gaining on the Hall! He listened in 
vain for the rattle of the clanging bell 
which should tell him that the distance 
between the boats had been decreased; 
but no signals were made. He heard only 
this tumult of voices erying, “ Get on to 
it, five!” And they were approaching 
Ditton by this time—were about to pass 
before that dazzling gallery where so many 
critical eyes would applaud or decry their 
efforts. 

Romer, calling upon all his pluck, swore 
that Oriel should win; and yet Oriel was 
not winning, but losing at every stroke 
—palpably losing! 

They rounded Ditton Corner, slowing 
down and swinging out for the purpose; 








.and once in the Long Reach, even the 


optimists began to feel that the Hall had 
escaped them that night. There were still 
the old cries, “ Get on to it, five!” but 
they were repeated more in sorrow than 
in hope. Anon, however, a loud, clear 
voice was added to the number, and it 
rang out over the river like a clarion eall: 

“Buck up, five, buck up, old chap, old 
chap!” 

A parrot ery for an oarsman to hear, 
yet amazing for its result. On the bank 
they said that the words were magical. 
A man riding a good horse, on the Ditton 
side, had waited for the Oriel boat, and 
now cantered with it towards the railway 
bridge. Wearing a dark check suit and a 
bowler hat, he was inconspicuous in the 
flannel coated throng. But at the very 
first word Romer knew the voice, and in 
the very joy of hearing it his strength 
came back as upon a freshet. 

“Tt’s Dudley!” he gasped. “It’s 
Dudley, by all the gods!” 

The crowd had a new excitement from 
this time onward. Those voices roaring, 
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“Buck up, five!” changed from their 
doleful complaint to a sudden ery which 
in itself was the expression of a triumph. 
They were bawling, “ Well rowed, five!” 
before the ditch was passed; the rattles 
were sprung, the bells were clanging. 
And Oriel gained on the Hall at every 
stroke! 

Those that ran on ahead in blazers of 
black and white gave place to others who 
came surging up breathlessly, in blazers 
of yellow and red. The partisans of the 
Hall and of Oriel, friends and enemies, 
were intermingled upon the towing path. 
A breathless, excited cavaleade swept 
under the railway bridge and went gasp- 
ing on towards the winning post. And 
there are not two feet between the boats 
now! 

Aye, hear that final crescendo, that 
thunderous shout, as the Oriel flag is 
loosed suddenly upon its staff and floats 
proudly on the May breeze; hear the deaf- 
ening applause which goes up for long 
minutes together. “ Well rowed, Oriel! 
Well rowed, old Bous!” A hundred times, 
“ Well rowed! ” 

Romer, bent double in the boat, and 
searcely able to see the banks, had yet the 
strength to slap Perey at six upon the 
back, and to shout: 

“Tt was Dudley’s race—I heard him at 
Ditton!” 


XV. 


Duprey Hatron arrived in Cambridge 
almost at the moment when the insepa- 
rable “three” set out for the river. He 
drove to Oriel; and finding Romer had 
left his rooms, returned to the “ Bull” 
hotel and ordered a horse. Sixteen years 
had passed since he took a poll degree at 
Caius, and was spoken of by his tutors 
as a man who apologized for little Latin 
by a minimum of execrable Greek. A 
very great deal had happened since that 
day; old ideals were forgotten, old habits 
changed; but the athletic prejudice re- 
mained. Dudley had rowed in the Caius 
first boat in his third year; and however 
busy he might be, or whatever were his 
occupations, news of successes won by his 
old college never failed to interest him. 
A member of the Leander Club, he visited 
Henley annually, and so kept in touch 
with the reigning generation of oarsmen. 
Romer’s appearance in the Oriel boat 
added a new interest. Like most athletes, 
mere success in the schools seemed to him 
of secondary interest; while he hoped that 
Romer would get a good degree, he would 
have much preferred a rowing “blue” 


for him. The boy’s future, after all, was 
more or less assured. Dudley had the 
vaguest idea as to the precise value of a 
rowing “blue” in the commercial affairs 
of Hatton & Hatton; but as he did not 
see that the classics would be a more 
valuable asset, he preferred the active 
qualification. He had come to Cam- 
bridge, it may be, because of his promise 
to little Beryl. If there were another 
reason, it was one he would have con- 
fessed to no man! The mysterious letter 
addressed to him in London remained a 
greater mystery than ever. He _ had 
spared no effort to identify the sender of 
it, but had failed. The photograph itself, 
that bewildering picture of the dead who 
was alive, remained as inscrutable as 
when first he had looked upon it. He 
did not know, could not imagine, the pur- 
pose of such a message. Was it the wish, 
then, of the subject of the picture that 
he should know of her existence, or had 
a friend sent it, believing that the living 
might even yet stand for the dead? He 
could not tell. Nevertheless, his curiosity 
was masterful. He felt from the first 
that he must know the truth, the whole of 
it. If he searched all Europe to find her, 
he must discover the woman whose face 
could thus bewitch him. 

This matter was much in his mind 
when he set out for Cambridge; but the 
familiar scenes, powerful still to recreate 
forgotten days, permitted him for the 
moment to escape it; and when they 
brought his horse to the hotel and he 
rode away to the river, it seemed to him 
that the greatest gift which life could 
give would be the obliteration of the 
years which had intervened and the re- 
birth of that youth he had left behind in 
Cambridge. Though sixteen years had 
passed since he was an undergraduate, 
every stone in the old colleges was famil- 
iar to him. He could remember with 
what pride he had first put on eap and 
gown and gone timidly to dine in Hall; 
how this great society of scholars had 
impressed him and led him to great reso- 
lutions. The spirit of the living and the 
dead age of scholarship seemed to breathe 
upon it all. For the time being, at least, 
it was to him the center of the universe. 
Here, he thought, a man might conceive 
the finest of all ambitions, the ambition 
of scholarship and the power of wisdom. 
His father had been one of the cleverest 
barristers of his time, and had given his 
son a generous allowance, Dudley re- 
called his own pet schemes at that time 
—how he had wished to follow his father’s 
profession, and to win its chief prizes. He 
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recalled the mental steps by which he had 
departed from an idea so stereotyped. 
The law and its subtleties wearied him. 
A clever invention rejected by the Eng- 
lish War Office, but accepted by conti- 
nental powers, established his fortune. 
He was one of the first to speculate in 
South African mines; and so the great 
hoard of wealth had been stored up— 
in sixteen years! He could not believe it 
sometimes; the reality was inconceivable. 

These were his thoughts while he rode 
to the river; but the first sight of the 
merry Cam turned the course of them, 
and he beeame the oarsman from that 
moment. Ditton itself, with its blaze of 
garish color, appealed to him less than 
the bare towing path, with the men in 
shorts and blazers, and the gracelif light 
ships moored to the grassy bank. From 
the first he looked for the Oriel boat; but 
a loquacious undergraduate informed 
him that it had already gone down to 
the starting point; and it was not until 
the crews, with their yelling satellites, 
came racing by that he espied Romer’s 
huge form, and encouraged his waning 
efforts with a clarion call. The race, to 
be sure, quickened his pulse as few con- 
tests could have done. He was keen as 
any lad when the crews came up. His 
was the loudest voice in that cantering 
company of horsemen which raced from 
Ditton to the ditch, and would have 
raced on but for the water forbidding 
them. 

“ Now then, five—buck up, old chap— 
five—buck—up! ” 

His vocal strength surprised him no 
less than the result of it. A bushman’s 
ery learned in Australia startled even the 
runners and silenced their horns. “ Whir- 
00-00-00!” it went. You heard it almost 
at Chesterton. From that point he al- 
most counted the strokes while the Oriel 
boat gained inch by inch upon the flag- 
ging ship before them. It was a bump 
—it was not—they would do it—they 
would be done! He had no voice left at 
the end of the gallop, and he nearly 
killed an ancient Don when he reigned in 
his horse. 

“A near thing!” he said, laughing. 
“They'll do it yet if they stick to it! I 
hope I have not hurt you, sir?” 

The elderly clergyman picked up a 
little straw hat and put it on an exceed- 
ingly bald head. He was quite out of 
breath, and it was wonderful how such 
poor little legs had carried him from 
Ditton almost to the ditch. He an- 
swered Dudley very nervously, ashamed, 
perhaps, of his own display: 
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“ Really it was nothing. I am always 
glad to see Queens do well.” And then 
he asked, as though a little doubtful of it, 
“Tt was Queens, was it not /” 

Dudley restrained a smile as he turned 
his horse about and began to walk by the 
old parson’s side back to Ditton and the 
emptying gallery of color. 

“T fear you made a little mistake,” he 
said kindly; “that was Oriel; and, by the 
way they’re yelling, I should say it 
was a bump! Queens are down yonder 
—I do not think they are doing very 
well.” 

He would not tell such an enthusiast 
that Queens were bumped; and the par- 
son, given to apologies, made excuses for 
his failing eyesight. 

“ My sight is not very strong,” he said. 
“T am much obliged to you. It does me 
good to run with the boats, although I 
ean never see them. You know what 
Terence says, ‘Ut quisque suum vult 
esse, ita est.’ As we wish our children to 
be, so they are. These things make chil- 
dren of us all.” 

“You rowed yourself once?” sug- 
gested Dudley, whose sympathies were 
quickly won by the veteran’s pluck. “I 
suppose it was before my time?” he 
added. 

“T rowed in the Trinity boat,” answered 
the old man a little sadly, “just two and 
forty years ago. Two and forty vears!— 
the life of fourteen generations of under- 
graduates! And Cambridge is as dear to 
me now as she was then. I love every 
stone of her splendid walls! And you,” 
he exclaimed, remembering that he spoke 
to a stranger, “you, I suppose, were an 
athlete, too?” 

“Yes,” said Dudley, “I rowed in my 
time. It’s only sixteen years ago; but 
it seems to me a lifetime. It’s when the 
young ones begin to cut us out that we 
realize how old we ave! I have a nephew 
rowing for Oriel; that’s why I am up here 
today.” 

The parson, holding the stirrup leather 
to help him on his way, seemed pleased 
to have some one to talk to. 

“These young people make life very 
pleasant for us,” he said. “I have none 
of my sons at Cambridge now; but my 
granddaughter is staying with me at 
Queens. Novi ingenium mulierum. But 
we used to be very grateful.to them in the 
May week. You, I suppose, are staying 
in Cambridge for the frivolities? ” 

“T am staying as long as the vagaries 
of the Stoeék Exchange will let me. This 
is a time when a man abhors civilization. 
If there were no telegraph, I should at 
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least be safe for four and twenty hours. 
As it is, the next train may take me back 
to London.” 

The old man shook his head wonder- 
ingly. 

“JT do not think I have received a dozen 
telegrams in the whole course of my life,” 
he said. “I never see one without a cer- 
tain shock. These new customs are diff- 
cult to adopt. Daphne, my grand- 
daughter, says that letters are always an- 
swered nowadays by telegrams; but I 
prefer the old fashioned ways.” 

“Your granddaughter,” said Dudley, 
“is evidently a victim of the times. And 
if you will permit me to say so, I think 
she is waiting for you over there; I see a 
young lady who is evidently anxious 
about you.” 

A girl had crossed from the gallery at 
Ditton, and was now advancing up the 
towing path, as though seeking some one 
she had lost. When she observed Dudley 
with the old clergyman, she stood and 
waited for them to come up. Dudley did 
not clearly see her face at the first, and 
would have ridden away without seeing 
her at all, perhaps, but for his new 
friend’s entreaty. 

“Tf you are ever in Queens,” said the 
old man, “I ean show you some manu- 
seripts which may interest you. My name 
is Bell—Norton Bell, and 1 am senior 
Fellow.” 

The confidence invited some return of 
it. Dudley hastened to introduce him- 
self. 

“T am Dudley Hatton,” he said bluntly ; 
“perhaps you may have heard of me. My 
nephew Romer has been three years at 
Caius.” 

The parson shook his head. Such was 
fame. He knew nothing of the modern 
millionaire. 

“This is my granddaughter, Daphne,” 
he said. “I hope we shall all meet again 
before you go to Lindon.” 

Dudley looked up and beheld the girl 
face to face. For a moment he thought 
that his dead wife, Hermine, stood before 
him. 

Daphne did not observe his embarrass- 
ment, but half remembering his name, 
and believing his face to be familiar to 
her, she held out her hand impulsively 
and eontessed her impressions : 

“Oh, I'm sure—I’m quite sure. Mr. 
Hatton, that you and I have met Lefore! ” 
she said. 

He had sat until this moment like one 
spellbound before the living dead; but he 
recovered himself by a supreme effort, 


and, taking the outstretched hand, he held 
it while he said hoarsely: 
“Yes, we have met before—you and I!” 


XVI. 


Ir wanted an hour yet to the beginning 
of the water carnival; but Beryl Garth 
was already down and at the stairs head 
waiting to see the guests come in. Five 
minutes ago the housekeeper had told her 
that she was a “ picture”; but she was not 
greatly interested in her own appear- 
ance, and when she stood at the head of 
the great oak stairease of Sonning Court 
she questioned all she met, the maids 
flitting from room to room and the foot- 
men hurrying to and fro with their bur- 
den of plate and glasses, as to the precise 
hour and circumstance of her friend 
Romer’s arrival. Their inability to help 
her, and their obvious haste to be about 
their business, excited Beryl’s just anger. 
What was the good of this big house and 
all the fine rooms and all the people if 
Romer wasn’t there. She had so much to 
tell him; she was bursting with news. 

“ They’re all silly tonight, and it’s eat- 
ing again,” she reflected wisely; “you 
never can be ‘ good form’ unless you stuff. 
I’d sooner be—yes, I’d sooner be a 
duck 

Her finished comparison happily re- 
mained unspoken. The sudden appear- 
anee of friend Romer, flannel clad and 
noisy in the hall below, cut short her 
simile and sent her bounding down to him 
like an antelope. Beryl was one who 
could not conceal either her lov. or her 
hate. She had claimed Romer for her 
confidences from the very first. 

“T said it—I said you’d do it—and it’s 
done—and you’re here—oh, I’m so glad— 
glad—eglad!” she cried all in a breath. 
Romer was accustomed to these greetings 
by this time. He took Beryl by both her 
hands and kissed her. 

“ve come through from Harwich this 
morning—beastly train and jolly hot. Is 
Perey here ?—seems to be a decent sort of 
log cabin we’ve struck upon, Beryl. I 
suppose Uncle Dudley’s up stairs ss 

Beryl put her fingers to her lips and 
indulged in other mysterious gestures, 
all implying a pressing need of secrecy. 

“ They’re all here—heaps of them. Mr. 
Ellingham came last night, and he’s fun! 
And she’s up stairs, Romer, she’s really 
up stairs, and her father ; 

“What, Miss Bell and old Norton?” 

“Yes, he came this morning, and I took 
him out in a boat and we were nearly 
drownded. It’s that horrid weir again, 
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and I wish they’d take it away. The boat 
will go over there; and he couldn’t row, 
you know, and when I asked him if he 
could swim he said, ‘Great heaven, my 
dear, has it come to that?’ Then I got 
a boat hook and grabbed the bank, and 
Jacob, the gardener, came tearing along, 
and I said, ‘ Leap!’ and he did it; but it 
wasn’t far enough, and all his legs got 
wet. The stupid!—as if he couldn’t have 
loped as I told him! ” 

Beryl’s past participles were always a 
trouble to her, especially in exciting mo- 
ments when she had a great tale to tell. 
Her solitary childhood had left her at 
fifteen an attractive medley of infancy 
and womanhood, so that she would talk 
almost like a baby at one moment and with 
a woman’s wit the next. Romer never 
quite knew which mood was the more 
winning. He preferred them both. 

“ Good thing you didn’t drown the old 
chap, Beryl,” he said, when she made 
an end of it for want of breath; “we 
should have had a funeral then instead 
of a wedding: H4 

Beryl opened her eyes very wide and 
clasped her hands in an expressive ges- 
ture. 

“ Now, do you—do you really think it 
will be a wedding, Romer? ” 

“ [—why, I haven’t thought much about 
it. But if it isn’t to be, why’s Uncle 
Dudley taken this house, and why are we 
all at Sonning when we ought to be in 
Switzerland or in his yacht? He doesn’t 
ask an old bundle of Greek manuscripts 
like Norton Bell for nothing, you be sure 
of that! Don’t you say I told you, Beryl 
—don’t you say anything about it to any 
one.” : 

Beryl was wise enough for that. She 
knew nothing, certainly, of the customs 
which Romer mentioned so glibly, nor 
was she any authority upon the claims of 
the mountains or the sea; but the sudden 
change in her patron’s mode of life was 
too startling not to set such a little wise 
head thinking; and thinking she had been 
during many an hour of that sunny 
month. To Beryl it was all unreality still 
—the old life remained so unforgotten 
that the new must be her fairy story. 
London had dazed her; but Sonning 
Court, that immense brick house by the 
riverside, was her enduring wonder. It 
eould not be, she argued, that such a 
place was hers for a home henceforth. 
Her father would send for her before 
many days were passed; and all this 
splendor, this magnificence, would vanish 
as the mists. Beryl used to look at 
the clock sometimes and say, “He will 





come before it strikes again.” She never 
asked if it were well or ill with Roderick 
Garth. By years of neglect had he earned 
this indifference. 

Dudley had taken Sonning Court 
shortly after his return from Cambridge. 
The June week, with its dances, its din- 
ners, its flower shows, and its fétes, was for 
him some new pleasure come suddenly 
into a tlagging life. Not even in his 
undergraduate days had frivolity meant 
so much to him, or the pursuit of frivolity 
been so earnest. This, be it said, was 
but the measure of his excuse; for upon 
the day that Daphne and her father 
quitted their house in Queens College for 
a farm yard in Kent, upon that day 
Dudley took the first train from Cam- 
bridge to return to his home and his 
affairs. Thereafter, so much of the 
world as knew him said that he was like 
a man risen from the dead. Rumor, upon 
the wings of chagrin and malice, noised 
the thing abroad and made much of it. 
Dudley Hatton, it said, had resumed con- 
trol of his great undertakings, and had 
brought more than the old genius to the 
development of them. His successes sur- 
prised London. They surprised none 
more than those who had profited so 
largely by his withdrawal. This man, 
rich as the fables of wealth, was adding 
daily to his store. Diftieulties which 
would have crushed the less gifted and 
resolute were but opportunities for him. 
His broken health was restored tenfold. 
In spirit, in activity, in almost boyish 
zest of his new possession, he was differ- 
ent from the Dudley even of the old vie- 
tories. His friends rejoiced exceedingly ; 
his enemies feared him. The women said, 
“He will marry again ”’—they had but a 
woman’s reason for saying it. 

This man, ransomed by a woman’s face 
from the grip of neurasthenia and its 
consequences, labored steadily at his busi- 
ness during the months of July and the 
first weeks of August; and then aston- 
ished the world of tongues by taking 
Sonning Court for the summer; that 
“baronial hall,” as the auctioneers eall it, 
which lies but a mile above Shiplake 
Lock, and is one of the show houses of 
the sorely tried Thames. Here he spent 
the “ weck ends ” and the evenings of the 
days. Jlither came Beryl in the last week 
of July, and here assembled the guests 
for that “water carnival” with which 
Dudley would celebrate Daphne’s arrival 
at the house. He had taken it that she 
might visit it—for no other reason. Was 
the whole truth told, it would be this— 
that he had counted the days until her 
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father could bring her to Sonning. And 
now she was come at last—she was up 
stairs dressing. Beryl told Romer as 
much while they went up the stairease to- 
wether. ° 

“She’s in the tower room, and she’s 
doing her hair, for I heard her drop the 
comb. Isn’t she lovely, Romer? Don’t 
you think she’s perfectly lovely ¢” 

Romer had not thought much about it. 
Ile was particularly anxious at the mo- 
ment to know that his dressing case was 
going to the right room, and that his kit 
bag had not been pitched out at Slough. 

“T got out of the train to see—well, to 
see the papers, and there was an old par- 
son went off with a bag just like mine. I 
never thought of it until just this min- 
ute, Beryl; but if I’ve got his kit, you'll 
tind me in a eassock and bands. By Jove, 
that would be a new idea! Cassock and 
bands and a water féte! ” 

“We're to have the bands anyhow,” 
said Beryl, but half understanding it; 
“a man came about an hour ago with a 
long thing you make noises through, and 
he’s gone up stairs to practise. I suppose 
he doesn’t want any one to hear him. And, 
Romer, there’s to be—yes, real boats and 
lanterns, and we’re to go on the water, ali 
except Mr. Bell, who went and got into 
it—-and we’re to eat lots; and after that 
it’s dancing. Do dance with me, Romer. 
You will, won’t you? Last time you said 
you would, and then you bunked! I 
thought it horrid of you.” 

At any other time Romer would have 
stopped to tell Beryl that “ bunked ” was 
scarcely his majesty’s English; but the 
guests were appearing now from many 
rooms, and carriages were to be heard 
on the drive of the park, and footmen 
bustled more than ever; and through the 
half open door of the diningroom you 
saw the great table and the candles al- 
ready lighted, and other preparations for 
that which was nominally a supper, but in 
reality an excellent dinner—so Romer 
disappeared into his room while Beryl 
waited a moment; and as she waited 
some one gripped her suddenly by the 
arms and kissed her very gently. She 
knew that it was Dudley, and turned im- 
pulsively; she clung quite close to him 
and told him her trouble. 

“T never—never can go down among 
all those people,” she said, measuring 
every word of it. He answered her, link- 
ing his arm with hers and leading her to- 
wards the hall. 

“ Nonsense!” he said. “ Do you think 
they will eat you, Sunshine? Not a bit 
of it—not while there are plovers’ eggs 





and asparagus. Come down with me, 
and if you’re frightened you can get into 
my pocket.” 

Beryl knew Dudley in many moods, but 
not in this. Romer, she said, in his most 
frivolous mood, was not morelight hearted. 
Everything she said or did pleased him. 
He scanned the preparations for the feast 
with an eye become critical of trifles; and 
he could not hide it from her that a 
vague excitement compelled this un- 
usual activity. “It must be Daphne,” 
she thought; “ of course it is Daphne.” 

“T’ll come with you for a bit,” she 
said in her matter of fact way; “but I 
know you won’t want me for long. It’s 
going to be different now, isn’t it? You 
won’t want me when Daphne comes down.” 

She did not pout or assume that 
wounded air right and proper for such an 
occasion, but just spoke from her heart. 
Dudley was too honest to contradict her. 

“Yes, Sunshine,” he said, “it will be 
different; but not for you—no, not for 
you.” 

Beryl] said nothing, but she fell to won- 
dering, while she followed him through 
the great rooms, if, in the years to come, 
she would be able, as Daphne had done, 
to bring a man from the darkness to the 
light. She did not think that she would; 
but she envied, none the less, the gifts 
which could bestow happiness so unmis- 
takable. 


* * x * % 


Daphne dressed in the tower room, 
much troubled by a_ persistent maid. 
Whatever service a trim domestie of her 
own household rendered her, these never 
went to ransacking her traveling bag or 
commenting upon those necessaries of 
civilization which she had left behind. 
For the most part of the year she lived 
with an uncle in Kensington; and his idea 
of domestic happiness was expressed in 
the phrase, “ Honest roast beef on good 
British china!” She had lost both her 
parents when she was ten years old; and 
while she had never known real poverty, 
nevertheless a good middle class economy 
had attended her education and the sub- 
sequent vears. She was sensible enough 
to make no complaint of it; and while she 
had a small income in her own right, she 
recognized her indebtedness to relatives 
upon whom she had no real claim. It 
is to be doubted, indeed, if Daphne ever 
took much account of her surroundings. 
She was, as her uncle told her, the oddest 
mixture of the practical and the ideal 
he had ever come across. Willing to 
humor both his eecentricities and her 
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grandfather's, her real life was spent in a 
world apart from them, a dream world of 
her own creating. She did not covet 
riches—tar from it; a strain of some Celt- 
ic romance, inherited and ineradicable, 
enacted for her a hundred dramas of which 
she was the heroine. She would sleep to 
dream of moated castles and pursuing 
knights. Waking, she would imagine her- 
self the mistress of the arts, the mistress 
of the theater; now a great singer, how a 
great actress, the recipient of profound 
homage and the object of the people’s 
plaudits. The same untrained magina- 
tion wrote for her a young girl’s creed of 
love. Some day, she said, out of the un- 
known the man would come and end the 
monotony of the suburban life. She felt 
she was born to some great position, and 
ultimately would win it. And yet, with al! 
this, her girlhood lost none of its at- 
tractiveness. She was sympathetic to the 
last degree; had a woman's tenderness for 
those who suffered; a woman’s unselfish- 
ness and winning gentleness. With 
vanity, as the word is commonly under- 
stood, none might charge her. It is to be 
doubted if she knew that she was beauti- 
ful: but she never ceased to tell herself 
that some great event would change the 
course of her life; and when it was so 
changed, she accepted the day as a matter 
of course. 

Daphne did not like the maid fussing 
about her; perhaps the size of the room at 
Sonning Court somewhat awed her; but 
she dressed, nevertheless, with a matter of 
fact routine, and acted the part as though 
she had been born to it. 

“T came away in a great hurry. My 
servant, I fear, has packed very badly. 
Indeed, I think Mr. Hatton intended this 
quite as a surprise party, did he not?” 
she asked the maid, while she put on a 
dress which Beryl] afterwards declared was 
the “most sweetest ” thing she had ever 
seen. The girl, however, understanding 
the situation perfectly, and being quite 
used to this kind of story, would not hear 
of apologies. 

“And I don’t wonder, miss.” was her 
brisk reply. “ What with the silver they 
put in the bags nowadays, and all the 
silly things that nobody ever wants, really 
I am surprised that ladies can travel at 
all! Will you have the white gloves or 
the pink? And shall I borrow the tongs 
from down stairs?” 

Daphne said that she would have the 
white gloves, and she had no need of the 
tongs. Her hair, indeed, was nature’s 
dower; it covered her like a veil when she 
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let it down, and she invariably lost her 
temper when trying to put it up. She 
Was anxious tonight to look her best, and 
yet tound herself unable to make the 
effort. The immense house, with all its 
suggestion of wealth and tradition, the 
maid watching her, warred upon her nat- 
ural energy and stifled it. The prying 
eyes of the girl seemed to follow her 
wherever shé turned. And Daphne was 
always conscious of that great event which 
must happen presently. The master of 
the house, she said, would ask her to be 
his wife. His wealth would become her 
wealth; the home which now awed her 
would, in its turn, acknowledge her. A 
vista of a splendid future opened to her 
eyes and kept her dreaming. She would 
have been very late for dinner but for her 
grandfather's knock, and the old fellow’s 
timid request that she would tie a bow for 
him. 

“My poor old fingers never can do it, 
Daphne,” he said apologetically; “ and, 
really, I am frightened to trouble the 
gentleman—ahem'!—who brings me my 
hot water,’ 

Daphne took the bow in her nimble 
fingers and tied it cunningly. She dusted 
the old gentleman's collar and turned it 
down lovingly. The. pin which should 
keep the tie from climbing up the back 
of his head was pressed tonight with 
trembling fingers. Even the old Don per- 
ceived her agitation and spoke to her with 
some kindness. 

“You are really very, very beautiful, 
Daphne!” he said. 

She kissed him very gratefully, and 
went back to have one more look in the 
glass. The maid had left them at this 
time and they were alone. 

“Can you believe it. Daddy ” (she al- 
ways called him that)—*“ can you believe 
it’s all real?” 

The old gentleman was no dreamer— 
besides, he had been in the river that 
morning. 

“Tt is certainly very surprising,” he 
confessed; “and I hope I shall take no 
hurt from it.” And then, as though he 
realized what Daphne meant, he said, 
taking her hand in his, “I shall be all 
alone, my dear—all alone now! ” 

She answered him with one of those 
vayward gestures always irresistible and 
not to be answered. 

“You couldn't be pathetic if vou tried, 
Diutdyv!” she said, with a laugh. “ You 
know you like it! Why, think what a 
dinner you and the books will have to- 
gether! ” 





(To be continued.) 
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The Fortunes of Football. 
BY EWSTACE CLAVERING. 


FOOTBALL HAS DEVELOPED FROM A CRUDE VILLAGERS’ 
GAME RENOWNED FOR RIOTS, AND BANNED BY THE ENG- 
LISH KING AND HIS PARLIAMENT, TO ONE OF THE MOST 
SCIENTIFIC OF SPORTS—IT HAS A LONG AND INTERESTING 


HISTORY OF MORE THAN EIGHT HUNDRED YEARS. 


ae comparative antiquity of the 
games of golf and football is a 
matter of discussion whose authorita- 
tive settlement never can be obtained 
in this age of adducible evidence. ‘Two 
grave schools of archwologists have de- 
bated the matter: the one, arguing that 
man as a prehistoric animal was de- 
pendent upon a club for his support, 
has decided that golf—the game with 
the club—is the older: the other, start- 
ing with the premise that the sport with 
the less apparatus must be the earlier 
in evolution, has given the award for age 
to football. And so it is that none can 
today determine whether the first man 
took his pleasure by kicking a rounded 
object in front of him or by slogging at 
it with his Au/ban. 

Without desiring to implicate one- 
self in an antiquarian discussion of 
such bitterness, it may be suggested 
that the primitive man, being unpro- 
vided with boots or sandals, and the 
balls at his disposal being of a hard and 
uncompromising texture, probably con- 
tented himself with propelling small ob- 
jects with his crutch or walking cane. 
To the unbiased Scottish observer. it 
would appear that golf, hockey, and the 
kindred games were older than football. 
However it be, the latter game has come 
down to us with a sufficiently impres- 
sive pedigree to justify it of its re- 
spectability. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF FOOTBALL. 

The Greeks with their harpaston and 
the Romans with their follis played ball 
games which contained certain of the 
peculiarities of our most earefully 
coded modern games, and the villagers 
of England have played football since 
the good people of Chester used the 


head of a captured Dane as the ball. 
Since these frolics of our rude fore- 

















G. B. CHADWICK, CAPTAIN OF THE YALE FOOTBALL 
TEAM, 1902-08. 
Front a photograph by Pach, New Vork 
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fathers we have developed a game 
hedged about with rules and bylaws, 
one of the most highly organized sports 
In existence. 

As early as the twelfth century ref- 
erence is made in contemporary English 
records to the game. In 1314 Edward 
I] decreed that * forasmuch as there is 
great noise in the city caused by hus- 
tling over large balls from which many 
evils might arise which God forbid; we 
command and forbid on behalf of the 
king, on pain of imprisonment, such 
game to be used in the city in future.” 
But it demanded a stouter man than the 
king who fled before the Scots at Ban- 
nockburn to put down the game. In 
1349 Edward IIT is found complaining 
to the sheriffs of London that “ the 
skill at shooting with arrows was al- 
most totally laid aside for the purpose 
of various useless and unlawful games.” 
Edward gave his people a sufficiency of 
fighting, and during his reign the mimic 
battle of the football field failed of pop- 
ularity. It was within the same cen- 
tury, however, that Richard IL passed a 
statute against the playing at such * im- 
portune games”; and in 1401 Henry 
IV reénacted the same statute. = In 
that fifteenth century the Stewarts, 
north of the English border, likewise 
were inveighing against the game. 
James IIT did his utmost to foster the 
love of archery and warlike exercises in 
place of the games the people loved. 
In 1457 he ordered that “ footballe and 
golfe be utterly eryit down”; and, in 
1491, even James IV, the sports lover, 
was constrained to order that “in na 
place of this realme ther be used fute- 
ball, golfe, or other sik unprofitable 
sportes.” Despite these and the many 
statutes that followed them, the people 
still plaved their games in the country 
towns and villages, even in the sacred 
streets of London itself. Jt was in 1508 
that Barclay wrote: 

The sturdie plowman, lustie, strong, and bold, 


Overcometh the winter with driving the foote-ball, 
Forgetting labour and many a grievous fall. 


“UPPIES” VERSUS “ DOWNIES.” 

The game in those days was as lively 
and as dangerous as any of its more 
civilized successors. Sir Thomas Elvot, 
in his * Boke, ealled the Goyernour,” 









































R. P. KERNAN, CAPTAIN OF THE HARVARD FOOT- 
BALL TEAM, 1902-03. 

Frou a photograph by Tupper, Boston, 
described it as a game “to be utterly 
abjected of all noble men wherein is 
nothing but beasthe furie and extreme 
violence whereof procedeth hurte.” 
The game in the sixteenth century was 
utterly destitute of science as of rule. 
In its old form it may be seen still in 
certain of the old border villages of 
Scotland—in Jedburgh, in) Ancrum, 
and in Yetholm. In these towns, on 
one day of the vear set apart for the 
plaving of the * ba’,” the people assem- 
ble in the market place. The provost or 
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THE OLD TIME GAME OF FOOTBALL, wit® AN UNLIMITED NUMBER OF PLAYERS ON EACH SIDE, AND 


‘ 


WITH NO RULES EXCEPT }. GET THE BALL TO THE ENEMIES’ GOAL, 


From a drawing ( 


the senior baillie throws into the air the 
*ha’,” gaily bedecked with ribbons, and 
the population divides itself in pursuit 
according to the situation of their birth- 
place within the parish. The town usu- 
ally divides into the Uppies and the 
Downies, the object being for the 
Uppies triumphantly to carry the ball 
to the goal in the territory of the 
Downies, and vice versa. 

As the game is plaved there is endless 
opportunity for disaster. The ball is 
now on the roof of a lrouse, closely fol- 
lowed by a struggling mob of partisans, 
now in the river or the. village pond, 
anon in a churchyard or a factory court. 
Wherever it goes the crowd follows, 
kicking, throwing, helping along to the 
desired goal. The goals may be a 
ehurch wall, a stream, or 
the ramparts of an abbey 
—their location has been 
handed down from father 
to son since ever the burgh 
was founded, and no man 
knows the occasion — of 
their first choosing. 

In this old village game 
of “ha’™ the great strateg\ 
Was to seerete the ball 








Robert Cruikshank, published in 1827 


and so smuggle it in safety to the goal. 
In one such game, while snow was on 
the ground, the ball pitched over the 
intervening houses from an adjoining 
street into a little knot of boys busily 
making snowballs. Too young to par- 
ticipate in the great contest, they yet 
possessed all the traditional partisan- 
ship of their end of the town. They 
were Uppies, and the Downie goal lay 
not far from them at the bottom of a 
steep hill. Rapidly rolling the ball 
along the roadway, they had a respect- 


-able snowball to show the perspiring 


players as they dashed through the 
nearest alleyway. Busily they rolled, 
and shoved, and heaved, the while the 
others searched, till they reached the 
top of the incline, down which they 
hurled the snowball to the 
kirk wall beneath, against 
which it broke and re- 
vealed the “ ba’ ”—a goal 
for the Uppies! 

Over such obstacles as 
houses and churches, 
through rushing streams 
and ice bound ponds, it is 
little wonder the players 
met with accidents that 
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THE FORTUNES 


startled the knightly 
onlookers, Most 
modern commenta- 
tors, however, have 
made the mistake of 
confounding — these 
bruises, sprains, 
contusions, fractures 
with the cause of the 
riots which so- fre- 
quently followed the 
vame. Even Sir Thomas Elyot made the 
mistake of blaming the aecidents of play 
for the * rancour and malice which do 
remain with them that be wounded.” 
The fact is, these were the consequences 
of the bitter local jealousies aroused by 
the contest between two parties whose 
opposition was a matter of birthright, 
not of the buffetings, which English- 
men never vet complained of in honest 
sport. 


A REFORMER OF 1583. 


It is true that Stubbes, the soul 
troubled author of an * Anatomie of 
Abuses in the Realme of England.” 
writing in 1583, deliberately character- 
ized foothall as a * develishe pastime.” 
His account of the game as then plaved 
almost justifies him of his strenuous 
language: 


Lord, remove these exercises from the Sabaoth. 
Any exercise which withdraweth from godlinesse, 
either upon the Sabaoth or any other day, is wicked 
and to be forbidden. Now who is so grosly blinde 
that seeth not that these aforesaid exercises not 
only withdraw us from godlinesse and virtue, but also 
haile and allure us to wickednesse and sin? Foras 
concerning football playing I protest unto you that 
it‘may rather be called a friendlie kinde of fyghte 
than a play or recreation—a bloody and murthering 
practice than a felowly sport or pastime. For dooth 
not everyone lye in waight for his adversarie, seek- 
ing to overthrow him and picke him on his nose, 
though it be on hard stones. on ditch or dale, on 
valley or hill, or whatever place soever it be he 
careth not, so he have him downe: and he that can 
serve the most of this fashion he is counted the 
only fellow, and who but he? So that by this 
means sometimes their necks are broken, sometimes 
their backs, sometimes their legs, sometimes their 
armes, sometimes their noses gush out with blood, 
sometimes their eyes start out, and sometimes hurte 
in one place, sometimes in another. But whosoever 
scapeth away the best goeth not scot free, but is 
either forewounded, craised, or bruised, so as he 
dyeth of it or else scapeth very hardlie ; and no 
mervaile, for they have the sleights to meet one be- 
twixt two, to dash him against the hart with their 
elbowes, to butt him under the short ribs with their 
griped fists, and with their knees to catch him on 
the hip and picke him on his neck, with a hundred 
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such murthering devices. And hereof groweth envy, 
rancour, and malice, and sometimes brawling, mur- 
ther, homicide, and great effusion of blood, as ex- 
perience daily teacheth. Is this murthering play 
now an exercise for the Sabaoth day ? 

They were hardy sons of Britain who 
took pleasure in’ such “ murthering 
play “as was the game described by the 
elizabethan Mr. Stubbes! 

THE GAME OF “BALOUN.” 

A game different from the football of 
the village partisans was the game of 
*baloun ~ plaved in the streets of the 
larger towns and cities. This is best 









































W. G. GARDINER, CAPTAIN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA FOOTBALL TEAM, 1902-03. 


Krom a photograph by Gilbert, Philadelphia. 
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described in’ the words 

of the Royalist poet, 

Edmund Waller, who 

accords it its proper 

place among the sports 

of winter: 

And now in winter when men 
kill the fat swine, 

They get the bladder and blow 
it great, and then : 

With many beans and peasen put therein 

It rattleth, soundeth, and shineth clere and fayre. 

While it is thrown and caste up in the ayre 

Fach one contendeth and hath a great delite : 

With foot and with hand the bladder for to smite. 

If it fall to ground they lift it up again, 

And this way to labour they count it no payne. 

Of this game—the precursor of the 
English Association game—M. Misson, 
whose * Mémotres el Observations faites 
par an Voyageur,” published in’ Paris 
in 1698, afford much interesting In- 
formation of the England of the seven- 
teenth century, writes: 

En iiver le Football est un exercise utile et char- 
mant. Cvest un balon de cuir, gros comme la téte 
et rempli de vent ; cela se balotte avec le pied dans 
les rues par celui qui le peut attraper; il wy a 
point d’autre science. 

The game which appealed to the 
Frenchman as “ charming ~ was very 
different from that rough sport of the 
country towns and villages which grew 
into the British Rugby Union game, 
and which Carew, in 1602, described : 

That company which can catch or carry the ball 
by force or slight to the place assigned gaineth the 
victory. Such as see where the ball is played give 
notice by crying ‘ Ware east!’ ‘Ware west !’ as the 
same is carried. The hurlers take their way over 
hilles, dales, hedges, ditches, yea and thorow briars, 
mires, plashes and rivers whatsoever, so as you shall 
sometimes see twenty or thirty lie tugging 
together in the water scrambling and scratch- 
ing for the ball. 

ASSOCIATION AND RUGBY UNION. 

It is worthy of remark that football 
has invariably languished when the 
young men of the country went to war, 

and has become rampant again 
. ° : 2 nm 
& in times of peace. Throughout 
the weary vearsof the Napoleonic 
wars the game almost died out 
s¢.\ in England. It was not until the 
«) fifties, when the country had en- 


A 
o ont. joved a long period of peace, that 


it was. revived by the public 
schools of England. In those days each 
school plaved according to its own rules 
shaped to meet the topographical re- 
quirements of its playground. Eton, 





Harrow, Westminster, 
Charterhouse, and Win- 
chester all played modi- 
fications of the game 
now known as Associa- 
tion, while Rugby, Clif- 
ton, Marlborough, and 
Cheltenham played 
modifications of the 
Rugby game. 

The inherent difference between 
these two games is that in the Associa- 
tion game no player is permitted to lay 
a hand upon the ball except the goal 
keeper, and that all passing, propelling, 
and “shooting ~ of the ball must) be 
done with the feet; in the Rugby Union 
game the ball can be carried by the 
player and passed by the hand, while 
plavers can be tackled and = thrown. 
These distinctions have been brought 
about by the peculiar formation of the 
various schools’ playgrounds. Rugby 
possessed a large, grassy plaving field 
In Which falls were of little account, 
while Charterhouse and Westminster 
had nothing but their paved cloisters, 
and Winchester its narrow strips of turf 
around the edge of the * Meads.” 

In Ustl the Rugby Union wes 
formed, and the rules of the run» sng 
and tackling game were properly codi- 
fied. Previously, in 1863, the followers 
of the dribbling game had organized 
themselves into an association and had 
codified the laws of the assoeiation 
game. These original laws have under- 
gone considerable modification in the 
past thirty vears, but the outstanding 
differences between the games remain 
unaltered, 


AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN FOOTBALL. 


Subsequent to the formation of these 
two societies, the game was adapted to 
the conditions of the Australian fields. 
and a game was designed which per- 
mitted a man to run with 
the’ ball for a given dis- 
tance. when he must 
hounce it or pass to an- 
other player. It was a 
sort of compromise be- 
tween the two English 
games. Ino the United 
States a form of the 
Rugby game was adopted, 
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and has become immensely popular. — It 
is today the winter sport at all the uni- 
versities. Recognizing the military as- 
pects of the game, the Americans have 









































RALPH T. DAVIS, CAPTAIN OF THE PRINCETON 
FOOTBALL TEAM, 1902-03 


From a photograp’. 


developed it farther than any European 
nation. As played here, it demands a 
study of tactics, of combinations, of 
signal codes and rush organizations, 
that is as complicated as that for an 
army officer. And vet the most scien- 
tifie game between Harvard and Yale is 
a very evident evolution from the old 
village game of England. Every ele- 


ment of the orig- 
inal game has 
been emphasized 
and — specialized 
till the present 
day game has be- 
come as much 
an exposition of 
brain as an exer- 
cise of muscle. 
Sir Walter Scott, 
staid old phil- 
osopher, realized the point of the game 
when he wrote: . 

Then strip, lads, and to it, though sharp be the weather, 

And if, by mis-chance, you should happen to fall, 
There are worse things in life than a tumble on 

heather, 

And life is itself but a game of football. 

Long ago the value of football as a 
prelude to military training was re- 
marked. Carew, in 1602, in his “ Sur- 
vey of Cornwall,” records: 

The play is verilie both rude and rough, yet such 
as is not destitute of policies in some sort resem- 
bling the feats of war ; for you shall have companies 
laid out before on the one side to encounter them 
that come with the ball, and of the other party to 
succour them in the manner of a fore-ward. The 
ball in this play may be compared to an infernal 
spirit, for whatsoever catcheth it fareth straight- 
ways like a madman struggling and fighting with 
those that go about to hold him; no sooner is the 
ball gone from him than he resigneth this fury to 
the next receiver and himself becometh peaceable 
as before. I cannot well resolve whether I should 
the more commend this game for its manhood and 
exercise or condemn it for the boisterousness and 
harm which it begetteth. 

One result of the painful contusions 
necessarily arising from the sudden 
tackling of men at full rush, the throw- 
ing of them upon unreceptive Mother 
Earth, and the colliding of two heayy 
men dashing madly onward in different 
directions, has been the adoption of pro- 
tective armor. In the British Rugby 
game, until recently, the plavers wore 
nothing but jersey, breeches, and heavy 
soled shoes. Of late vears they have 
added shin guards and maul caps. Asso- 
ciation players have always worn shin 
guards. In this country the amount of 
padding worn by the plavers to protect 
every bony angle is remarkable to an 
Englishman, and eloquent of the stren- 
uous nature of the American game. 
That every ounce of it is needed may be 
gathered from a view of any one of the 


college games. Yet are not these in- 
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herently bad things. They are the tax 
youth willingly pays for the full exer- 
cise of his strength, speed, and agility. 
Years ago, before football had become a 


* gentleman's game,” the young men of 


the age found their relief in duels, in 
street fights, in the “boxing of the 
watch.” Football has been a rough re- 
former, but a zealous. 

In England professionalism in foot- 
ball was unknown until the formation of 
the Rugby Union and the Association. 
For long it was confined to the Associa- 
tion game, which afforded better oppor- 
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W. J. WARNER, CAPTAIN OF THE CORNELL FOOT- 
BALL TEAM, 1902-03. 
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HAROLD H. WEEBKES, CAPTAIN OF THE COLUMBIA 
FOOTBALL TEAM, 1902-03. 


tunity of exploitation than that played 
under the Rugby code. In the last dozen 
years, however, the strictly amateur 
rating of the players has been in great 
part dropped, and players in all the 
first class Association clubs receive pay. 
The etfeet has been to raise the quality 
of the play, but sadly to deteriorate the 
standing of the players. It is impossi- 
ble not to regret the old days of the 
free game when men played for exercise 
and sport, not for remuneration. The 
commercial spirit has entered into and 
has dominated even the football field. 
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IRRIGATION RESERVOIR ~BUJLDING THE DAM AT CHEESEMAN 


COu MADO. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AN 


LAKE, 


The Barren Lands of America. 


BY CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT. 

FULLY*ONE THIRD OF THE SUPERFICIAL AREA OF THE UNITED 
STATES IS NATURALLY ARID—OF THAT BARREN SPACE PROBABLY 
A HUNDRED MILLION ACRES CAN BE MADE FRUITFUL BY MEANS 
OF STORAGE RESERVOIRS—THE GOVERNMENT IS NOW SEEKING 
OUT SUITABLE SITES FOR DAMS IN ORDER TO RECLAIM LANDS 


NOT PERMANENTLY BARREN. 


O F the three million square miles of 
land in the United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska and the islands, one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand are arid. 
Much of this vast area must ever remain 
unproductive, because it is either too 
rocky and barren ever to be worth culti- 
vating, or because it lies at elevations 
too high for successful tillage. The 
greater part of it, however, lies at con- 
venient altitudes and consists of rich 
soil, needing only water to make it equal 
or superior to the greater part of the 
cultivated lands of the United States. 
But much even of this available land 


must always continue arid, for the 
reason that there is not enough water to 
supply it, nor ever will be. If all the 
rain that falls upon the Western hills 
could be utilized in the most economical 
way and at the most suitable times, still 
more than half the arid land would re- 
main unwatered. When it is considered 
that certainly half, and probably three 
fourths, of this rainfall must always be 
lost for one reason or another, it be- 
comes evident that only a small portion 
of the available land can ever be utilized. 

gut even with all these deductions, 
the area naturally arid which ean be 

















THE BARREN 





reclaimed is vast in extent, amounting, 
according to various estimates, to from 
seventy million to one hundred million 
acres—an empire larger than the New 
England States, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania combined. About seven mil- 
lion five hundred thousand acres of this 
is already under irrigation, utilizing 
practically all the water available under 
present methods. ‘To reclaim the rest, 
it will be necessary to build storage 
reservoirs, in which the spring floods 
that now run to waste can be impounded 
and preserved against the time of need. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE EXPERIMENT. 

The impression scems to prevail, 
throughout the Eastern States at least, 
that the West is demanding that Con- 
gress shall inaugurate a policy which has 
been imperfectly tested 
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pending provides specifically that the 


construction of reservoirs shall pro- 
ceed only so fast as funds from sales of 
public lands are available for it. 

There are many reasons why the gov- 
ernment rather than private capital 
should undertake this work. First, the 
government owns most of the land to 
he irrigated, and will be the chief bene- 
ficiary ; it owns forty three per cent of 
all the area of California, sixty per cent 
of all Colorado, eighty two per cent of 
Wvoming, eighty four per cent of Mon- 
tana, Nevada, and Utah. 

Only the government can control 
streams that flow through two or more 
States, as nearly all streams of any ae- 
count do, while some traverse half a 
dozen. If the people of one State im- 
pound or divert the waters of an in- 





and may or may not 





succeed, but which will, 
in any case, cost mil- 
lions of dollars. Than 
this nothing could be 
further from the truth. 
Irrigation is neither 
new nor untried. The 
United States today 
has a larger area re- 
ceiving artificial water 
supply than any coun- 
try in the world except 
India; and the total an- 
nual expense to the 
government is restricted 
to the sum received an- 
nually from the sales of 
public lands —a sum 
now less than two mil- 
lion dollars a year, and 
steadily decreasing as 
the available lands are 
taken up. This sum 
can be augmented only 
by rendering salable 
lands now valueless 
through lack of water, 
so that the net cost to 
the government of a 
storage system will be 
the comparatively small 
sum it would hence- 























forth derive from the 
sales of its lands if not 
irrigated. The bill now 
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A DAM. 
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terstate river, those of the next State 
are certain to protest. Colorado and 
Kansas are now hotly litigating over the 
right of the former to use up the 
waters of the Arkansas River. thus 
rendering Kansas farms worthless. 
Similar conditions would prevail else- 
where were it not that capitalists have 
heen frightened off by threats of litiga- 
tion and have refrained from building 
works ardently desired by the local com- 
munity. ‘ 

By adding the cost of the reservoir 
to the price of the land, the govern- 
ment can guard against bad debts as no 
one else can; it can afford to wait much 
longer for returns from its investment 
than ean private companies; and, finally, 
it will be free from most of the ruinous 
and often preposterous suits against 
which all reservoir companies have had 
to contend, 

Even where no interstate questions 
are involved, the objections to private 
reservoirs are great. Every little stream 
throughout the West is already utilized 
hy people who live along its banks or on 
canals fed from it. To preserve their 
vested rights, it is necessary that the flow 
at low water stage—when water is most 
needed—shall not be obstructed. That 
is to say, during the dry season no addi- 
tional water must be held back by the 
reservoir: an amount equal to that com- 
ing in at its upper end must be allowed 
to escape at its lower end. It is difficult 
to ascertain this amount accurately, and 
still more difficult to persuade people 
below, who are depending on it for their 
very subsistence, that thev are getting 
all they are entitled to. Only the gov- 
ernment, which has nothing to gain by 
favoring one farmer over another, can 
adjust this delicate matter with any 
hope of satisfaction to those whom it 
serves, 

The fact that all the arid Jand can 
never be irrigated. must always be kept 
in mind. Every reservoir, like every 
stream of today, will be surrounded by a 
fringe of semi arid land which will get 
some water, but never enough at its time 
of greatest need: the reservoirs will 
merely convert millions of acres in the 
present fringe—and beyond it—into 
valuable land, and create new fringes 
further away. 


Without storage reservoirs the con- 
quest of the arid lands must stop, be- 
cause without them the available water 
supply is now practically all appropri- 
ated. In most States ditch building has 
outrun settlement. If water be sup- 
plied, ditches now existing in Colorado 
will irrigate half as much land again as 
they do at present; those in Nebraska 
twice as much; those in Idaho and Ari- 
zona three times as much; and those 
in Wyoming four times as much, Alto- 
gether, over four million acres in the 
States named can be irrigated without 
hulding another mile of diteh—if only 
water can be obtained. And there is 
sufficient water for vears to come! The 
average flow in June in the West is ten 
times as great as that in July and Au- 
gust: there is too much in the former 
month and too little in the latter. The 
difficulty is in saving it. Theoretically, 
this is easy enough. All that is neces- 
sary is to find a stream running through 
a canyon which, higher up, opens out 
into a valley wide enough fer a reser- 
voir; to throw a dam across it at its nar- 
rowest point, thus stopping the water 
and creating a lake; and to provide 
means to let the water escape as it is 
needed. Nothing could be simpler. Un- 
fortunately, things seldom work out 
quite so easily in practice. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF A DAM. 

In the first place, while sites that ap- 
pear satisfactory are plentiful enough, 
those that are really so are much rarer 
than might be supposed, They must 
not be too far up stream or they will 
fail to catch the full product of the 
water shed, nor too far down stream or 
the channel will be so wide that the cost 
of the dam will be prohibitory. Then 
they must be large enough to impound 
all the available water without requir- 
ing too high—and costlv—a dam. Many 
sites that look level to eves accustomed 
to the sharp slopes of the hills really 
have a considerable rise; thus a valley 
that looks as though it would produce a 
lake several miles long if barred with a 
sixty foot dam will often turn out on 
closer investigation to produce only one 
fourth of that. 

The next matter is to determine how 
much water there is to impound. It is 
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EXCAVATING FOR A PROJECTED RESERVOIR BY THE HYDRAULIC METHOD, 


ridiculous to build a one hundred foot 
dam when a forty foot one will hold all 
the water that is available. To ascer- 
tain this, careful measurements extend- 
ing over at Jeast one full vear are abso- 
lutely necessary. Testimony from peo- 
ple living along the banks is worse than 
useless unless systematic records have 
heen kept. In several instances, where 
works based on such evidence were hur- 
ried to completion without testing, the 
high dry walls of the dams stand as 
monuments to the folly of their builders. 
When these preliminaries have been 


established, the question of foundation 
must be considered. Since water presses 
equally in all directions, the weight on 
the lower courses of the dam is equal to 
the weight on the bottom of the reser- 
voir. It follows that all joints between 
the dam and its foundations and abut- 
ments must be absolutely water tight; 
permit the merest trickle to get 
through, and all too soon there will be 
a hole and then a catastrophe. Conse- 
quently, the excavating for the founda- 
tions must be carried down until solid 


hed rock, free from cracks and fissures, 
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is reached. Similarly, cuts for the abut- 
ments must be sunk well into the walls 
of the ‘canyon. These requirements 
necessitate searches, sometimes pro- 
longed ones, for the proper spot, 
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held in position by bracing instead of 
by piled rocks. ‘Timber dams are for 
spall reservoirs, and are considered as 
temporary structures. 

There are in the United States at 









































THE OUTLET TOWER AT THE SWEETWATER DAM, CALIFORNIA, ONE OF THE FIVE STORAGE 
DAMS OWNED BY PRIVATE CAPITAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


After this site is found, it is often 
necessary to divert the river in order to 
clear away the accumulation of sand and 
boulders which is sure to be there, in 
depth varying from twenty to one hun- 
dred feet. Sometimes this débris can 
be-cleared away by means of hydraulic 
power. when the loose sand and boul- 
ders are expelled by water directed with 
enormous force from hydraulic pipes. 

After all this preliminary work,comes 
the actual construction. Dams may be 
built of masonry laid in courses; of 
loose stone with a watertight partition 
running down through it: of steel, tim- 
ber, or even of earth. Masonry dams 
are, of course, the best and the costliest. 
Next in order of merit are rock filled 
dams, which have a masonry face witha 
loose rock backing; after these come 
dams constructed of a steel plate coated 
with asphalt and protected by concrete 
with loose rock piled against it. Then 
there are steel dams, like the last, but 


present five important storage dams 
owned by private capital—the Sweet- 
water, Hemet. Otay, and Bear Valley 
dams in California, and the Lake 
Cheeseman in Colorado. None otf 
these has proved profitable to the build- 
ers, though all have enormously in- 
creased the value of the lands fed by 
them, rescuing most of them indeed 
from absolute worthlessness. 

So far the United States has built no 
storage dams, though three have been 
recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior and will be built whenever Con- 
gress gives assent. One of these is in- 
tended to raise the level of St. Mary's 
River, in Montana, sufficiently to en- 
able it to flow south to the head of the 
Milk River, thus utilizing its waters, 
which now flow north to Hudson’s Bay 


and are altogether wasted. Another. 


system is in Nevada, and the third in 
Arizona, on the San Carlos Indian reser- 
vation. 
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No. 802—A Portrait. 


A WOMAN, AND A PICTURE 


THE STORY OF TWO MEN, 


BY ELEANOR E. HITCH. 


” was such a queer place to Nent 
Worthington—this little restau- 
rant in the Rue Leopold Robert. For 
a while he was content just to sit there 
and enjoy the novelty of it all. 

Presently, though, he realized that 
his appetite was every moment getting 
a keener edge to it. He had walked a 
great deal that afternoon. He looked 
about him for some one totake his order, 
and saw a young man placing a plate of 
soup upon a table near by. .Worthing- 
ton started to call, but hesitated. The 
vouth caught his expression — and 
laughed, 

“Can't you get anything to eat?” 

“No. [was just wondering how you 
Inanaged it.” 

He was glad the boy did not know he 
had taken him for a waiter. 

“You've never been here before!” 
exclaimed the other. “ You see, Mlle. 
Ilenriette stavs at her desk most of the 
time, so there’s only one waitress for 
the whole place. Tonight there's a 
bigger crowd than usual—it’s been 
varnishing day, you know.” 

“Oh. TL see.” said Worthington, won- 
dering at the influences of varnishing 
day, 

“The students are expected to for- 
age for themselves whenever there’s a 
crush, so if vouwll come into the other 
room TIL show you where the side- 
hoard is.” 

As they stepped into the next room 
there was a burst of applause from the 
students there. “ Hello, Robinson! 
How are you, monsieur the new asso- 
clate member? “they cried, gathering 
about Worthington’s companion. Wor- 
thington helped himself from the side- 
hoard, and withdrew to his original 
corner, At intervals he heard bursts of 
mfectious laughter from the other 
room. Suddenly, ina lull, he heard 
Robinson greeting a newcomer. Two 
vitls had come in and taken seats near 


the sideboard at the only vacant table, 
and the boy had deserted his other 
friends for them. He could see the 
softened light in the eves of the young 
artist as he looked at the taller girl. 
He tried to inspect her, but she sat 
with her back to him, and there was 
some one between them, allowing only a 
tantalizing glimpse of a charming out- 
line. 

Robinson was extremely happy. “So 
sorry | missed you two at the rernis- 
sage,’ he said. “Ll want to congratu- 
late you, Miss Cameron. Ever so many 
nice things were said about No. 802 
while I was standing near it. One man 
refused to believe it was painted by a 
woman until he was confronted with 
your name in the catalogue.” 

“Thank you, Mr.  Robinson—no 
higher compliment could be paid the 
work of a ‘lady artist.’ ’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t L who said it.” he dis- 
claimed earnestly. “I think it’s per- 
fectly stunning. It’s so well hung, too. 
Yowre luckier than most newcomers.” 

Just then Worthington laid down 
the carte du jour and crossed the room 
towards the artist. The girl saw his 
face through the smoky atmosphere, 
started, and turned again to Robbie. 
“Oh, you can’t complain, Robbie. But 
I'm hungry. Won't you see what else 
you can get for us, please? ” 

She spoke lightly, but her heart 
throbbed painfully, and all the time she 
wondered, “ How on earth does Kent 
Worthington come to be in Paris! ” 

It was like a funny dream that they 
should come together again in this Bo- 
hemian resort. What should she say 
to him? She was staring hard at one 


of the posters which lined the wall, but 
she found that for some reason the gay 
little Cheret girl was dancing madly—in 
a wilder gyration than even” French 
poster girls usually indulge in. She 
realized that the dancing was keeping 
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AS HE STOOD, ROBBIE’S GL! 1 WENT THROUGH THE DOORWAY TO THE NEXT GALLERY. 


time to the beating of her own heart. surprised cordiality—as if she had not 
Her cheeks burned with shame at her known that he was near. 

weakness. She must force herself to He was very near now—in another 
speak to him calmly—with an air of moment he would speak her name. 
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How she loved him for ignoring that 
silly quarrel! In spite of her resolu- 
tion to be taken unawares, she could not 
help raising her eyes. He passed her 
without a glance, and, stopping just 
back of her chair, near enough to have 
touched her, picked up a saucer of the 
inevitable gateau de riz and returned to 
his table with it. 

Margaret had never known a greater 
humiliation. It seemed to her that 
every one saw her disappointment. 

Robbie came back with the salad. 
“Let me mix the dressing for it,” he 
suggested gaily. “I have such a fine 
sense of proportion, you know!” They 
all laughed, for drawing was not Rob- 
bie’s strong point. 

So soon as she could, Margaret rose. 
She gave a hot little hand to Robbie. 
“T believe the excitement of having a 
picture on the line has worn me out, 
Robbie, so I’ll have to say good night.” 

Regretfully, Robinson bade her fare- 
well. 

Just after, Kent Worthington came 
up to Mlle. Henriette’s desk. People 
who dined at Henriette’s were expected 
to stand in front of the desk and name 
over, in a sort of sing song, the names 
of the things they had eaten. 

After Worthington had _ stumbled 
through his list, mademoiselle brought 
a large, fancifully bound volume, which 
she placed before him with the request 
that monsieur would put his autograph 
in it. 

Robbie saw that his countryman did 
not understand, so he _ explained: 
“ Mademoiselle asks if you will not put 
your signature in her book. It’s a mark 
of favor.” 

Worthington smiled at the notion of 
inscribing his name along with a lot of 
Latin Quarter celebrities. He wrote it, 
however, and was about to close the 
book when a well remembered hand- 
writing caught his eve—Margaret Cam- 
eron! He had last heard of her when 
she left New York on a visit to Arizona. 
Since then he had been in complete 
ignorance of her whereabouts. 

In the excitement of the moment he 
pointed to the name and said to Mlle. 
Henriette in English, “ Can you tell me 
where that young lady lives?” Madem- 
oiselle glanced at. the name and replied 
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in French that Mlle. Cameron had just 
gone out. 

Worthington was impatient—* Please 
speak English. Your sign outside says 
‘English spoken.’ ” 

Robinson smiled broadly at the re- 
mark and translated the protest to 
Henriette, who replied glibly, without 
a trace of embarrassment: “ But yes, a 
great deal of English is spoken here. 
Monsieur himself speaks English, is it 
not so?” 

Robbie interpreted for Worthington, 
and then went on: “I beg your par- 
don, but I overheard your question. I 
know Miss Cameron very Well. Can 
I assist you in any way?” 

Worthington gratefully took down 
the address, remarking with an air of 
carelessness: “ Odd that I should have 
run across an old friend here. I used 
to know Miss Cameron in New York.” 

* Ah!” said the other. “'Too bad you 
missed her! She was sitting at this 
table not two minutes ago.” <A shock 
of comprehension came over Worthing- 
ton. So that was Margaret Cameron 
—the girl whom Robinson had greeted! 
She had seen him, and left the restau- 
rant to avoid a meeting! 

“Tt is very likely that she saw me 
without recognizing me,” he said in a 
matter of fact tone. 

He took out his card. “TI expect to 
leave Paris very soon, Mr. Robinson— 
tomorrow, in fact; but I hope we may 
meet again some time. I’ve heard some 
very complimentary remarks tonight 
about your Salon picture, and ’m 
sorry not to have seen it.” 

“Oh, you probably wouldn’t care 
much for it any way,” laughed Robbie; 
“but you really ought to have seen 
Miss Cameron’s portrait of herself. It’s 
really good.” 

As soon as Worthington got outside 
he took from his pocket the slip of 
paper with the address on it and tore it 
into bits. “I’m hanged if I’ll make a 
fool of myself any further,” he swore. 
“The idea of making inquiries about 
her in a place like that! I can see her 
contempt now when that dauber tells 
her about it.” 

The next morning Margaret began to 
paint early, with a look of infinite reso- 
lution, but everything seemed to go 
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wrong. Lying awake the greater part 
of the night had rather unfitted her 
for work. She soon left her studio 
mate alone, and left to spend the rest 
of the morning at the Salon. 

Robbie was there already. Visitors 
were so few that he saw her at once 
and dragged her off to see some par- 
ticular picture over which he was en- 
thusiastie. 

He grew puzzled at her unresponsive- 
ness, and then anxious—as he noticed 
her pallor. “ Let’s sit down a while,” 
he suggested. “ Wasn’t it funny? A 
man in the restaurant last night was 
asking after you. He said he was a 
friend of yours.” She looked at him 
inquiringly. “A Mr. Worthington— 
didn’t he eall last evening?” 

“No,” she answered, turning away 
her face so that Robbie might not see 
the joy which shone there. Kent 
Worthington had not seen her after all, 
and he was coming to find her! 

“That’s strange. He spoke as if he 
intended to hunt you up directly. You 
see, he found your name in Henriette’s 
book just after you left, and got quite 
excited. He was begging her in Eng- 
lish for your address, so I came to the 
rescue and took the liberty of giving it 
to him.” 

She tried not to speak with too much 
gratitude—* I’m very glad you did, 
Robbie. I should really like to see Mr. 
Worthington again.” 

“T told him how narrowly he missed 
you, and he thought you must have 
seen him without recognizing him. 
That’s what you did, you know.” 

A cold fear seized her. He knew, 
then, that she must have seen him. He 
knew equally well that she could not 
have forgotten him. It was all clear to 
her now. He thought she had avoided 
him, and he would go away without an- 
other word. 

Robbie spoke again. “He said he 
expected to leave Paris today, but he 
has probably changed his mind.” 

“Oh, I’m so tired!” broke from her, 
in a tone of such utter weariness that 
Robbie was filled with a tender pity. 

* Margaret,” he said softly, “ vou 
have been working too hard. You have 
made yourself ill.” He choked back 





the emotion which filled his voice; for 





he saw that his presence was nothing 
to her—she had not even felt the 
change from his usual manner. 

“Oh, no,” she protested; “I am not 
ill—only too tired to enjoy pictures 
just now. I am afraid you will have 
to go on without me, Robbie.” The 
last words were spoken like an entreaty. 

“Well, since | must go on without 
you, good by,” he said, rising. As he 
stood, his glance went through the 
doorway to the next gallery. 

A man was standing motionless be- 
fore No. 802. His rapt contemplation 
of the pictured face, and the hopeless 
dejection of his attitude, struck Rob- 
bie’s conscience keenly. He looked 
into Margaret’s troubled face with a 
new understanding. She had _ loved 
that other man, and loved him still. 

“Look, Miss Cameron!” he ex- 
claimed. “You cannot imagine how 
well your picture looks from here;” and 
with a gently compelling movement he 
turned her towards the picture. 

Her eyes followed his with a dull 
questioning. What did it mean to her 
now that a bit of canvas with her sig- 
nature hung on the wall of the Salon, 
and that there was a number before 
her name in the catalogue? What hap- 
piness could that bring her? She looked 
towards the picture with a feeling 
almost of loathing. The motionless 
figure of the man was still there. He 
had not gone away, after all! 

A burning eagerness to see the look 
on his face drew her nearer. What did 
the picture speak to him of her? Some- 
thing flashed into her thoughts—she 
had believed that she chose to paint 
herself in that gown simply because it 
entered harmoniously into the color 
scheme, but now she knew that it was 
because he had always loved her in that 
color. Blushing with surprise, she 
made a little involuntary movement of 
shame, as if to run away. 

The man turned. Two names were 
uttered in glad tones, the eyes of both 
spoke a language which even Mlle. 
Henriette would have understood. An 
old Frenchwoman, the only other per- 
son in the room, glanced at them sym- 
pathetically, and, murmuring to her- 
self, “Ah, la belle jetinesse,” hurried 
into the next gallery. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


JAMES BLAKE comes to New York to transact some important Wall Street operations for his friend 
John Burt, whose California mining interests have netted him millions ; and also to learn the whereabouts 
of John’s boyhood sweetheart, Miss Jessie Carden, and to ascertain if Arthur Morris is living. For when, 
some years before, John Burt fled from his New England home, Morris was hovering between life and 
death, stricken down by John’s hand for making an insulting remark about Jessie. 





XVII (Continued).. 


EVER for a moment did Blake lose 
his head or betray his hand. In 
three days he had sold a hundred thou- 
sand shares of each stock, and the market 
was stationary. He wired the fact io 
John Burt, and received instructions. 
The following day he began the cash sale 
of Burt’s accumulated stocks and secur- 
ities. When half of them were sold the 
market began to weaken. On Thursday 
morning he received a cipher telegram 
which, when translated, read as follows: 
Sell remainder of securities at market price, and 


then offer railroads A and B in five thousand lots. 
J.B 


Beneath the weight of these offerings 
the market trembled and then broke 
sharply. Late in the afternoon came the 
news of the resignation of powerful direct- 
ors on the two railroads, of the organiza- 
tion of a competing line, and of the pas- 
sage of a resolution for enormous bond 
issues. On Friday the stampede became 
a rout. 

When James Blake went to bed late on 
Saturday night it was after fifty hours of 
work without sleep. He had practically 
concluded one of the most decisive cam- 
paigns ever waged on the Street. Before 
turning out the lights he again read a 
telegram received a few hours before, and 
his handsome face flushed as he read: 

Accept my congratulations on your superb han- 


dling of our campaign. Mr. Hawkins joins me in 
salutations, and we drink your health. 
J. B. 


“Our campaign?” said Blake, half 
aloud. “That’s the highest of compli- 
ments. J would like to plan and win one 
campaign such as that for myself! At 


that, it’s made me a millionaire, and I 
dare not think of how much dear old 
John is ahead. It must be at least seven 
millions. I wonder if I can sleep! Here 
goes for an effort.” 

In two minutes he dropped into a 
slumber deep and untroubled as that of a 
child. 


XVIII. 


Like disturbed and enraged hornets, 
Wall Street buzzed the name of Blake for 
a while, and then again swarmed about its 
old standards. Nothing makes a lasting 
impression on the collective Wall Street 
brain. Should the lower end of Manhat- 
tan Island survive a cataclysm, the event 
would be ancient history in a week, and 
of less moment than the morrow’s bank 
statement. 

To arouse Wall Street one must send a 
shock through the nerves of the financial 
world; he must retard or accelerate the 
speed of the Titanic balance wheel of 
commerce. Great events produce this 
phenomenon; individuals seldom do. Few 
men succeed in riveting on themselves 
the concentrated gaze of argus eyed spec- 
ulation. 

James Blake found himself the Wall 
Street hero of the hour. He was ac- 
claimed the young financial giant from _ 
the Pacific slope—a market Ivanhoe who 
had driven his lance through the armor of 
famed knights and warriors. He drank 
deep of the glorious nectar of victory. 
The day had dawned when he would ac- 
cept honors fairly won. 

While admitting that John Burt was 
the master mind of the campaign, Blake 
knew that he had played no small part 
in its consummation. He had invested 
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every dollar of his own. He had success- 
fully taken risks which John Burt would 
not assume. He had carried his stock to 
the bottom of the market, and covered in 
time to profit on the reaction. In a week 
of furious conflict he had not made a 
mistake. 

It requires superb will power to with- 
stand the intoxicating fumes of success. 
New York threw open her gates as to a 
victorious general, proud to be looted in 
honor of his fame. She became the 
opulent and willing mistress of his pleas- 
ures. She fanned his fevered brow and 
whispered soft words of praise into his 
ears. He banqueted with money kings in 
staid old clubs; he met on equal terms the 
dashing young scions of wealth around 
the boards in fashionable cafés; he 
drifted through brilliant drawingrooms 
and looked into the faces of radiant wom- 
en; he mingled with the jeweled throng 
in playhouse and opera; he read his name 
and the story of his achievements in the 
public prints—and he forgot John Burt. 

He spent an evening in a Fifth Avenue 
club—the guest of a young banker and 
broker who had profited from the great 
coup. Blake was faultlessly dressed, and 
his fine face was more handsome than 
ever. Three years spent in the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of San Francisco had 
smoothed his rough edges without making 
him dully conventional. He good na- 
turedly declined to discuss his triumphs in 
California, but told with spirit, frank- 
ness, and humor the tales of successive re- 
verses, and modestly attributed his suc- 
cess to luck. 

“You must transfer your activities to 
New York,” advised young Kingsley, who 
had been willed several millions and a 
banking business. “San Francisco is not 
big enough for you. A man who can 
handle a deal as you did belongs near 
Wall Street. Ah, here comes a fellow you 
must meet! ” 

A thick set young man had entered the 
room. He stood and listened with a 
bored expression to a friend who was en- 
thusiastic over some matter, and who 
insisted on repeatedly shaking hands. 

“That’s Morris—Arthur Morris,” ex- 
plained Kingsley, “son of Randolph 
Morris, don’t you know. Old Morris re- 
tired from business two weeks ago, and 
turned everything over to Arthur. He 
was a wild one. but he’s settled down. 
The Morris millions won’t shrink in his 
hands. I want you to know him, Blake. 
When that idiot Smalley breaks away I'll 
eall Morris over here. He'll be glad to 
meet you. You helped him make half a 


million last week. He happened to be on 
the right side of the market, and when 
you exploded that bomb he had sense 
enough to profit by it. Here he comes.” 

When Morris’ name was mentioned 
Blake started and gazed intently at the 
stolid face and heavy figure in the far 
corner of the smoking room. With shame 
he recalled that he had made no inquiry 
concerning this man, whose death or ex- 
istence meant so much to John Burt. 

For a moment his nerves tingled, and 
he felt a wild impulse to walk across the 
room and choke Morris for John’s sake. 
But there was no need of violence; it was 
enough to know that the man lived. 
John Burt was dead, so far as Arthur 
Morris was concerned; and Blake, as 
John’s reincarnation, threw himself on 
guard, determined to profit to the utmost 
by the chance meeting. The easy air of 
polite interest which he assumed when the 
young millionaire approached was worthy 
of a Garrick or a Booth. 

“ Glad to see you, old man!” exclaimed 
Kingsley, rising to greet Morris. “ Won't 
bother you with congratulations and all 
that tommyrot. I want you to know my 
friend Mr. Blake—Mr. James Blake of 
San Franciseco—Mr. Arthur Morris. You 
certainly have heard if 

“*Pon my word, this is unexpected 
luck!” Arthur Morris thrust forward a 
soft hand and winced as Blake clasped it 
with simulated heartiness. “ Delighted to 
meet you, Mr. Blake! Been looking for 
you everywhere! Sent my card to your 
apartments this evening. By Jove, you’re 
a corker, don’t you know, Mr. Blake! 
Waiter, a bottle of Sperier Gouet, eighty 
four. I want to drink your health, Mr. 
Blake. Had a small share in your vic- 
tory—trailed along behind your triumphal 
ear. A mere trifle of a few thousands. 
don’t you know, but a fellow never goes 
broke taking profits; eh, Mr. Blake? 
Deuced lucky I happened to be on the 
right side. Sheer chance, I assure you! 
Your good health, Mr. Blake! ” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Morris!” said 
James Blake, raising his glass. “ I’ve 
heard of your father, and learned only 
today that you’ve succeeded him in busi- 
ness. All kinds of luck, Mr. Morris!” 
With which noncommittal toast Blake 
tasted his wine and contemplated Arthur 
Morris. 

Burt had told him little concerning 
the man who sat by his side. From the 
first night spent in the old log cabin on 
the mountain until the interview which 
preceded Blake’s departure for New York, 
John refused to discuss the events which 
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had made him a refugc:. After one or 
two attempts, Blake wisely refrained from 
pressing the subject. By no word or sign 
did John display interest in Morris. The 
portrait of Jessie Carden in the study 
room was the only evidence that she lived 
in his memory. At times Blake was in- 
clined to believe that the stern pursuit of 
wealth had dulled John’s hatred of Morris 
and smothered his love for Jessie Carden. 
The parting interview did little to solve 
the riddle. 

Two years spent by Arthur Morris in 
the trade of money grasping and holding 
had seamed the puffed, round face with 
hard lines. The once dull eyes glowed 
with the newly lighted fires of avarice. 
The sensuous lips drooped at the corners 
with a cruel curve. The former air of in- 
difference was replaced by the alertness of 
defense and aggression. The handling of 
money had quickened those mental and 
physical forces which respond to the clink 
of gold. Close observers predicted a great 
career for Arthur Morris. His father 
was delighted with the transformation, 
and did not hesitate to give to his heir 
the keys which unlocked the family treas- 
ure vaults. 

The throng around the table rapidly 
increased. There are men who shine 
with special luster in club rooms and 
eafés, and for some peculiar reason 
Kingsley was one of these. It is difficult 
to name the exact trait which causes ac- 
quaintances to drift in the direction of 
certain individuals. These magnetic 
people are not necessarily popular, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Some are 
habitually taciturn, others are voluble; 
some are witty, others never say a bright 
thing except by accident; some are prodi- 
gal in hospitality, others rarely loosen 
their purse strings; some are sympa- 
thetic, others are cynical—yet certain 
men of all these types seem to be specially 
gifted with that peculiar charm which 
attracts their fellows. There is in per- 
sonality an intangible something which 
overrides all rules of convention. The 
insults of a Johnson are more acceptable 
than the compliments of a Boswell. There 
is more pleasure in being host to Diogenes 
than guest of Alexander. 

The hours glided by to the music of 
clinking glasses and the rising clatter of 
conversation. The twenty or more men 
around the mahogany table segregated 
into smaller groups. Some discussed 
Wall Street, others declaimed on _ the 
issues of the pending election. Some 
waxed eloquent over art, music, or amuse- 
ments; others recounted society triumphs 


or their successes in affairs of the heart; 
still others, under the egoistic spell of the 
grape, delivered monodies on that most 
engrossing of all topics—themselves. 

And as James Blake talked and listened 
and drank, his aversion to Arthur Morris 
relaxed. Bacchus fires the passions of 
certain of his devotees and subdues those 
of others. Surely these were royal good 
fellows! Success and power were stamped 
on their faces. Blake loved John Burt, 
and was eager to espouse his cause, but 
John had not commissioned him to quar- 
rel with Morris. Perhaps the affair of the 
years before was only a boyhood dispute. 

He glanced at the white expanse of 
Morris’ shirt front and wondered if the 
scar of John’s bullet showed over his 
heart. The thought came to Blake that 
the score was even between John and 
the young millionaire. The feud had 
made John rich—why should he com- 
plain? And Arthur Morris did not seem 
to be such a bad sort of a fellow. 

Thus reasoned Blake as Morris took his 
arm and led him away from the noisy 
club men. The old fashioned clock 
slowly chimed the hour of midnight. 

“Suppose we get out of this,” sug- 
gested Morris, proffering a cigarette case. 
“Smalley is making a nuisance of him- 
self, as usual, and your friend Kingsley is 
nearly asleep. You'll be my guest to- 
night, Blake! Can’t listen to a refusal, 
my dear fellow! I’ve bachelor apart- 
ments, and anything you ask is yours. I 
want to have a quiet chat with you. Let’s 
make our excuses and stroll to Delmonico’s 
for a bite of supper; then we’ll go to my 
rooms.” 

Blake finally accepted the invitation, 
and after supper they drove to the Morris 
apartment. 

“T’m rather fond of these rooms, don’t 
you know,” said Morris, as he showed his 
guest through a suite worthy of a modern 
Lucullus. “ Picked up some of this stuff 
abroad, and the governor contributed the 
rest of it. Rammohun, serve us that 1809 
brandy.” 

The Indian servant bowed and moved 
noiselessly away. Morris opened a wri- 
ting desk and glanced at a number of un- 
opened letters. 

“Excuse me for a moment, will you, 
old-man?” he said. “This reminds me 
that I must write a short letter and have 
it posted tonight. It will take only a 
minute or two. This is my private den. 
Look it over, or make yourself comfort- 
able. In the mean time try this brandy. 
I can recommend it.” 

While Morris was writing, his guest 
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strolled around the sumptuous den. 
Three sides of it were lined with carved 
ebony cases inclosing rows of richly bound 
books. No student would have been de- 
ceived by this array. There was an 
ornate, orderly air which told not of 
learning. Imprisoned within the uncut 
leaves were the romance, the wit, the 
poetry, the philosophy, and the research 
of a hundred generations, swathed like 
mummies in gilded cartonnage. On the 
walls were specimens of Hogarth’s car- 
toons, side by side with recent produc- 
tions whose sensualism lacked the ques- 
tionable sanction which age gives to in- 
decency. 

In an alcove partially formed by a bay 
window stood an easel upholding a large 
frame. The light struck the canvas in 
such a way that Blake did not recognize 
the subject until squarely in front of it. 
He saw a portrait of a young woman 
garbed in a dark riding habit, a spray of 
goldenrod fastened to her dress, and a 
whip carelessly held in her little hand. 
Folds of dark hair fell from the jaunty 
cap and crowned the queenly pose of the 
head. It was a portrait of Jessie Carden 
—not the Jessie Carden drawn by the 
San Francisco artist from the faded tin- 
type, but the Jessie Carden of later years, 
whose face and figure had taken on the 
perfect grace of womanhood. Yet the 
pose was exactly the same’as that of the 
portrait that Blake had admired so many 
times in John Burt’s study room. 

Puzzled and lost in thought, Blake did 
not hear Arthur Morris as he approached 
and stood behind him. He flushed when 
Morris touched him on the shoulder. 

“ By Jove, that portrait must have great 
attraction for you!” laughed Morris. 
“You've been staring at it five minutes.” 

An inspiration came to James Blake. 
Always impulsive, he did not hesitate to 
act on the spur of the moment. 

“Why, I know her!” he exclaimed. 
“T’m sure I know her—that is, I used to 
know her years ago.” 

“You know her? Yow re dreaming, 
old chap! You never saw her in your life. 
A box at the opera, you cannot tell her 
name!” 

“Done!” said Blake. “That’s a por- 
trait of Miss Carden—Miss Jessie Carden 
of Boston.” 

An expression of dumb surprise swept 
across the face of Arthur Morris. With 
half opened mouth and staring eyes he 
gazed at James Blake. The sealed letter 
in his hand fell to the floor. 

“Well, [ll be—well, of all things!” 
He sank into a chair and laughed feebly. 
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“T say, old fellow, you took me off my 
feet! How the devil did you guess her 
name? What are you—a wizard? By 
Jove, that’s the most wonderful thing I 
ever heard of!” 

“Nothing wonderful about it,” said 
Blake, who by this time had decided upon 
his course. “I met Miss Carden years 
ago, I tell you, and I recognized her por- 
trait at once. That’s all there is to it.” 

“You met her? Where?” 

“Tn the country near Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts.” ; 

“How? When? By Jove, old fellow, 
this beats me! Tell me about it! What 
were you doing in Hingham?” 

“T lived on a farm near there,” replied 
Blake. Morris leaned forward. For an 
instant fear had possession of him. Who 
was this man who lived on a farm near 
Hingham, and who once was acquainted 
with Jessie Carden? Was he John Burt? 

Morris’ recollection of the country boy 
who had brought him near death’s door 
was vague and uncertain. He had met 
him only three times, and until the day of 
the clambake had deemed him worthy of 
no more notice than the average rustic 
lout. But there had been burned into 
his mind a grim vision of certain cold 
gray eyes and of a firm set mouth; a flash- 
light of John Burt as he leaped under the 
revolver and grappled with him in the 
old inn. 

No, those were not John Burt’s eyes, 
nor did the graceful mustache conceal 
the implacable Burt mouth. Arthur 
Morris breathed an inward sigh of re- 
lief and leaned back in his chair. 

“From the time I was thirteen until I 
ran away from home,” Blake continued 
with confident mendacity, “I lived on a 
farm about three miles from the old 
Bishop mansion. Miss Carden used to 
visit there in the summer seasons, and I 
saw her frequently. I don’t suppose she 
would remember me. I was the son of a 
poor farmer, you know, and not in her 
class, though she was kind enough to 
speak to me on several occasions—picnics, 
cvuntry celebrations, and affairs like that. 
You city folks stoop to address us com- 
mon clay during the vacation period, and 
as I recall Miss Carden she was more 
than usually democratic, and therefore 
popular. The last time x saw her she 
cantered past our house With a friend of 
mine. That reminds me—dear old John 
—I must look him up when I go to Rocky 
Woods!” 

Blake threw back his head and reflec- 
tively exhaled a wreath of cigar smoke. 

“Miss Carden was about fifteen years 
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old then,” he added, “and she wore a 
riding suit much like that. I recognized 
the portrait instantly. Does this explain 
the mystery? I don’t see anything won- 
derful about it except that you have her 
portrait, and that is probably easily ex- 
plained. I’m not prying into your affairs, 
old man.” 

“Not at all—not at all! Rammohun, 
bring that brandy and some bottles of 
soda,” ordered Morris, mopping his fore- 
head. “By Jove, this is remarkable! 
Gad, but this is a small world! You 
don’t understand, old man, what I’m talk- 
ing about, but I'll explain after a bit. 
You speak of a friend of yours—John, 
you call him—what was his last name?” 

“John Burt.” 

“Where is he now!” Morris leaned 
eagerly forward. 

“Sure I don’t know! He was with his 
grandfather on the old Burt farm in 
Rocky Woods when I left Massachusetts. 
I haven’t been there since, you know. 
None of my people live there now, and 
I’ve been too busy, or too lazy, to write. 
Why, do you know John Burt?” 

“ Confound it, man, he shot me!” ex- 
claimed Morris, springing to his feet and 
pacing up and down the room. “He 
shot me, I tell you, and all but put me out 
for good! And he did it on account of 
the girl whose portrait you are admiring! 
The blasted cad was crazy jealous over 
Miss Carden, who had been so generous 
and foolish as to tolerate his company. 
When I pushed him aside—and it was not 
difficult, I assure you—he picked a quar- 
rel with me in a tavern and shot me 
through the left lung; laid me up for 
three months. That old desperado of a 
grandfather of his nearly killed two offi- 
cers, and helped him to escape. He’s 
never been heard of since. Beg pardon, 
old fellow, for working myself into such 
beastly excitement, but it is so con- 
founded odd that you should know two 
persons who have played so large a part 
in my life—though it’s a shame to men- 
tion them in the same breath.” Morris 
took more brandy, and looked lovingly at 
the portrait of Jessie Carden. 

Blake simulated astonishment, and 
plied Morris with questions. With the 


skill of a practised lawyer, Jim led his 


host back to the subject of the portrait. 
For a time Morris parried these indirect 
questions; but under the spell of Blake’s 
pretended sympathy and the subtle inspi- 
ration of an intoxication both mental and 
physical, he became garrulously confi- 
dential. 

Mixed with a torrent of invective 
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against John Burt were the fragments of 
a narrative which astonished and pained 
James Blake, but Morris had reached a 
point where nothing but the sound of his 
own voice held his attention. After hours 
of endless repetitions and maudlin self 
laudation, he told a story which can be 
condensed into a few words. 

According to Morris, he was madly in 
love with Jessie Carden from the moment 
he saw her. Before he recovered from his 
wound, she was sent abroad by General 
Carden, to complete her education in 
Paris and Berlin. Morris corresponded 
with her. Two years later, the general 
failed in business, his private fortune be- 
ing wiped out in the crash. Jessie came 
back from Europe, and remained a year 
with the Bishops. Arthur had induced 
old Mr. Morris to place her father in a 
salaried position with the Morris bank 
in New York, and he persuaded General 
Carden to accept a loan sufficient to de- 
fray Jessie’s expenses in a second trip 
abroad. She was in Paris, but had com- 
pleted her studies, and would return in a 
few weeks. He was engaged to the dear 
girl, but the date of the wedding had not 
been set. The portrait had been painted 
for him with Jessie’s consent by a famous 
Parisian artist. 

“T’ve told you more ’n any man living,” 
half sobbed Morris as he leaned on James 
Blake’s shoulder. “ Even the governor— 
dear old governor—do’n’ know it.” Tears 
stood in his inflamed eyes and trickled 
down his red blotched cheeks. “ You'll 
keep my secret, won’t you, old chap? 
You’re the bes’ frien’ I’ve got in the 
world! People don’t like me; they don’t 
know me. You know me, Blake, old fel’, 
don’t you? I’m sen’mental—-that’s what 
makes me cry. By Jove, you'll be my bes’ 
man at weddin’—bes’ man at my weddin’ 
—won’t you?” 

He lurched into a chair. The alert 
Rammohun appeared, deftly undressed 
him, and solemnly conveyed him to an 
inner room. 

“Poor John!” sighed Blake a few min- 
utes later, as the Indian servant showed 
him his room and softly closed the door. 
“Poor John! Love is a tough proposi- 
tion, and I’m afraid John’s on a dead 
card!” 


XIX. 


Wuen Blake arrived in Hinghaia he 
felt like a stranger in a foreign land. His 
parents were dead and his relatives scat- 
tered. The village looked smaller than 
when he was a boy. The three story busi- 
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ness blocks which once typified monu- 
mental architecture were wonderfully 
shrunken, and the old church seemed a 
toy house. The only natural feature was 
the group of loungers on the depot plat- 
form. He recognized many of the fa- 
miliar figures whose faces and postures 
were unchanged in the flight of years. 
“Old Bill Rawlins,” the drayman, leaned 
against the same corner and aimed to- 
bacco juice with the same deadly accuracy 
at the same spot. Hiram Jones, the re- 
tired cobbler, and Ross Taylor—whose 
source of income had been a Hingham 
mystery for generations—were still dis- 
cussing the slavery question with a fervor 
unabated since Blake’s earliest recollec- 
tions. The same baggage man was there, 
his cropped beard a shade whiter, and his 
shoulders slightly more bowed. None of 
them recognized Blake, nor had they 
learned of his fame. He felt himself in 
a living graveyard. 

Securing an open carriage and a driver 
from the livery stable, he rode through 
the quiet streets and out into the country. 
The old farmhouse where he had spent 
a miserable boyhood looked meaner than 
ever. The Norwegian woman who re- 
sponded to his knock peered at him 
doubtfully. In broken English she de- 
clared that she did not want to buy any 
sewing machines, and closed the door 
in his face. A mangy dog snapped at his 
heels and escorted him to the carriage. 

“The Hero’s Home Coming!” muttered 
Blake with a grim smile. “Drive to 
Thomas Bishop’s house,” he ordered his 
man, 

The drawn and dust covered shutters 
of the old mansion told their own story. 
From a passing farmer Blake learned 
that the Bishops had moved to New York 
months before. Half an hour later he 
knocked on Peter Burt’s door, 

Blake had been commissioned to obtain 
all possible news concerning Peter Burt, 
but John cautioned him not to inform 
the old man even of his existence. John 
briefly explained that he had promised his 
grandfather not to communicate with him 
or with any one in the East until certain 
objects had been accomplished. What 
these objects were, John did not specify, 
but instructed Blake carefully to guard 
his secret. As a boy Blake stood in awe 
and fear of the strange old man, but the 
years had obliterated this feeling. His 
knock sounded hollow on the great oaken 
door, and he wondered if the aged recluse 
yet lived.. Mrs. Jasper, the housekeeper, 
opened the door, and Blake at once recog- 
nized her. 


-near here when a boy. 


“How do you do, Mrs. Jasper? My 
name is Blake—James Blake. 1 lived 
Don’t you # 

“Tittle Jimmy Blake! Well, of all 
things! I never would have known ye. 
Come right in—Mr. Blake.” 

“Ts Mr. Burt here?” 

“ Ye-e-s, but I don’t know if he’ll see 
ye,” she said hesitatingly, wiping her 
hands on her apron. “ He don’t see no- 
body, ye know.” 

“ Tell him who I am, and say I’m from 
California,” said Blake, who could think 
of no other introduction. 

They were in the old fashioned parlor 
where Peter Burt had bound the officers 
the night John Burt left Rocky Woods. 
As Mrs. Jasper hesitated, the door leading 
to the sitting room opened and Peter Burt 
entered. Blake could not see that he had 
changed a whit. Perhaps the broad 
shoulders were a little more bowed, but 
the eyes glowed with their former fire. 
Age had not ravished the strong face nor 
robbed the massive figure of its strength. 
He advanced to the center of the room, 
his eyes fixed searchingly on the face of 
his visitor. Beneath the spell of those 
eyes James Blake, millionaire and master 
of finance, became a boy, with all his boy- 
ish fear of Peter Burt. 

“What have you to say to me, Blake? 
Be seated, sir.” He motioned him to a 
chair, but did not offer to shake hands. 
Blake took a seat in an antique rocker and 
shifted his legs uneasily. His self posses- 
sion evaporated. What was he to say to 
this old man? How was he to lie to him? 
He felt that those cold gray eyes were 
reading his secret thoughts. He had posed 
so long as the financial and intellectual 
representative of John Burt that a dual 
existence had become a second nature, but 
in the presence of John Burt he was only 
James Blake. The audacity of his decep- 
tion and the grotesqueness of his posi- 
tion appalled him. Wearing the honors 
and holding the fortune won by John 
Burt, he had dared face the old man with 
lies poised on his lips. The carefully 
prepared story vanished like mist before 
a gale. He would have given a fortune 
to be once more in his carriage. But he 
must say something. 

“T just called to pay my respects, Mr. 
Burt,” he said. His voice sounded un- 
natural. His chair was strangely uncom- 
fortable. “TI used to live near here, you 
know, Mr. Burt, and I remember you when 
I was a little boy. I used to play with 
your grandson, John Burt. I——” 

“Where is John?” 

The old man straightened up, his huge 
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hands clasping the opposite arms of his 
chair. Blake dropped his eyes and again 
crossed his legs. His mouth was parched 
and the air seemed stifling. 

“ Where is John?” repeated Peter Burt 
in the same inflection. “ Answer me, 
sir!” 

“ John—John—I don’t 2 

“Do not attempt to lie to me, Blake. 
Tell me what you know of my grandson.” 

“He is in California, sir!” exclaimed 
James Blake. When these words were ut- 
tered he felt a sensation of relief which 
was positively exhilarating. “ He is alive 
and well! John is rich, Mr. Burt! He is 
a millionaire many times over!” 

A grave smile lighted the features of 
Peter Burt. He closed his eyes and lay 
back in the chair. 

“Go on; tell me about it,” he said, 
as Blake paused. 

For an hour or more the head of the 
firm of James Blake & Company recited 
the history of John Burt’s career in Cali- 
fornia and the result of the recent specu- 
lative campaign in New York. Once ina 
while the old man asked a question, but 
he made no comment until the narrative 
was ended. 

“Your heart dominates your judg- 
ment, but that is a trait and not a 
fault,” he said, as he rose and offered his 
hand to James Blake. “God gives us 
emotions and faculties; from them we 
must develop character. Do not charge 
yourself with a broken promise to John. 
Say to him that I ordered you to give 
this information. He has kept his pact 
with me. I send him my blessing. Say 
to him that I am strong and well and 
happy. Say to him that his future field 
of work is in New York City.” 

Peter Burt released Blake’s hand. 

“You have done well to respect the con- 
fidence which John has placed in you,” 
he continued. “You love money, yet 
money has not tempted you to swerve 
by a hair’s breadth from the path of 
honor. Take heed lest that which money 
commands may cause you to betray your 
friend. You are nearing a crisis, Blake. 
Be warned by this admonition. Give my 
love and blessing to my grandson, and say 
to him that I shall see him when his fond- 
est hopes are realized. Good day, Blake.” 

Peter Burt stood in the doorway and 
watched until the carriage disappeared 
beyond the old graveyard. 

“Tm glad that’s ended!” said Blake to 
himself. “I wonder what I told the old 
man? Everything, I guess. Feel as if 
I'd been in a trance. Who’s this coming? 
His face is familiar. It’s Sam Rounds! 
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Stop, driver! Hello, Sam! How are 
you?” 

Seated in a stylish road cart behind a 
rangy, high stepping trotter was one of 
the companions of Blake’s boyhood. Sam 
checked his horse and with a puzzled 
grin looked into the speaker’s face. 

“Tlaou de ye dew?” he drawled, slack- 
ening the lines. “ Yer face looks fee-miliar 
like, but ye’ve got the best of me, and I 
don’t regular forgit a face nohow. An’ 
yer voice don’t sound strange like, either. 
I believe I know ye! It’s Jim Blake! 
Haou air ye, Jim? Well, well, well! 
Who'd a thunk it! Who’d a thunk it!” 

Sam reached across and shook hands 
with a vigor which nearly pulled Blake 
out of his carriage. 

“Air ye the James Blake I’ve been 
readin’ erbout? The one that’s been 
givin’ them New York sharps a whirl 
in stocks?” asked Sam. Blake smiled 
and nodded his head. “Is that so? Well, 
well, well! Say, I’m plumb glad ter hear 
it! I’m mighty glad Rocky Woods has 
turned out somethin’ better’n clam dig- 
gers an’ circus riders. Say, ye trimmed 
’?em up right an’ proper, didn’t ye? Shore 
ye did! Ain’t never hearn of John Burt, 
have ye? No? Well, he’ll turn up on top 
some day, and don’t ye fergit Sam 
Rounds allers said so. John is clean 
strain and a thoroughbred if thar ever was 
one. That’s right! Well, I’m glad ter 
meet you ergain, Jim. Where be ye 
goin’ to, Jim?” 

“T’m going back to New York tonight,” 
replied Blake. “From there I return to 
San Francisco, but expect to make New 
York my home.” 

“Ts that so? I’m livin’ in New York 
now,” said Sam, handing Blake his ecard. 
“ Moved there several years ago. Started 
in ter sell horses, an’ then branched out 
an’ went into the provision an’ commis- 
sion business. Mother an’ me are here 
on a visit fer a few days. I’ve been doin’ 
fairly middlin’ well in New York, Jim. 
When you write me, be shore an’ put 
‘Hon.’ before my name;” and Sam 
laughed until the rocks reéchoed his mer- 
riment. 

“How is that?” asked Blake, gazing 
blankly at the card. 

“Read what it says,” insisted Sam. 
“T’m alderman of my deestrict, an’ have 
just been reélected tew a second term. 
Fact!” 

“T congratulate you, Sam,” said Blake 
heartily. 

“Sorry ye haven’t time to wait over 
an’ go back with us,” Sam said. “ But 
if ye are goin’ tew locate in New York, 
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l’ll see lots of ye. You must let me know 
when ye get there. 1 know mother would 
like tew see ye. We was wonderin’ the 
other night if ye was the Blake of James 
Blake & Company.” 

“T certainly will look you up when I’m 
in New York,” said Blake. “ My regards 
to your mother, and say I’m sorry I didn’t 
have time to call on her. Are you mar- 
ried, Sam?” 

“ Nope, but I has hopes,” laughed Sam, 
gathering up the lines. “Good by, Jim; 
good by, and more luck ter ye!” 

“Same to Sam; good by!” 

Ten days later James Blake arrived in 
San Francisco. His train was delayed, 
and the hour was late, but he drove to 
John’s apartment and was greeted by 
him in the old study room. Blake sat 
where he looked at the portrait of Jessie 
Carden, and his heart sank within him. 
How could he break the news to his 
friend? John heartily congratulated 
Blake on his masterly generalship. 

“You will place half a million dollars 
to your credit, Jim,” he said. “Do not 
thank me; you have earned it fairly. 
Now tell me the news.” 

“ Arthur Morris is alive,” said Blake. 
“T saw him and talked with him.” 

“JT learned that he is living, the day 
you left for New York,” said John care- 
lessly. “ Announcement was made of his 
suceession to the management of the busi- 
ness of Randolph Morris & Company. 
IT am not so much interested in him. 
What’s the matter, Jim? You're pale. 
Are you ill?” 

“Vm all right, John.” 

The portrait of Jessie Carden filled his 
vision, and he turned so that he could 
not see it. 

“T’ve bad news for you, John,” he said 
desperately. “I may as well tell you and 
be over with it. Miss Carden’s engaged 
to be married! ” 

John’s lips tightened and a red spot 
burned on his cheek. 

“To whom?” His hands clutched the 
arms of his chair and his attitude was the 
same as that of Peter Burt’s when he de- 
manded news of his grandson. 

“To Arthur Morris, John.” 

“Tt’s a lie—an infamous, damnable 
lie!” 

John Burt sprang to his feet, hurling 
the chair backward with a crash as his 
hands relaxed their tension. He strode 
forward, his eyes blazing with fury and 
his features convulsed with passion. 

“Tt?s a lie, Blake—it’s a lie, and you 
know it’s a lie!” 

He towered over his astonished friend. 





His fingers were clinched and his lips 
twitched. Turning abruptly, he walked 
across the room with his hands pressed 
over his forehead. For a moment he-stood 
silent, then abruptly turned to» James 
Blake with his hand outstretched. 

“T beg your pardon, Jim! Forgive me, 
old man, won’t you’ I didn’t know what 
I was saying. Forgive me, Jim, will 
you?” 

“ Certainly, John, if there’s anything to 
forgive,” replied Blake heartily as he 
grasped his friend’s hand. “ It’s my fault, 
anyhow.. I’m a fool! I always blurt 
things out. Perhaps it is a lie. Let us 
hope so, John.” 

“Tell me about it, Jim.” 

Blake related the details of his intro- 
duction to Arthur Morris and told of the 
night spent in the latter’s apartment. 
He repeated the conversation as nearly 
as he could recall it. He had seen Morris 
again for a few minutes on his return 
from Hingham. 

“He didn’t revert to the subject ex- 
cept to apologize for drinking too much 
brandy,” exclaimed Biake. “ He asked me 
what he had said, and I assured him my 
mind was a blank on the subject, and that 
I couldn’t even remember how or when | 
retired. He was pleased at this and we 
parted great friends. I sounded his chum 
Kingsley, and also a chap named Ridg- 
way. Morris has told them substantially 
the same thing, and I judge under the 
same circumstances. It seems to be a case 
of in vino veritas—which is the only 
Latin quotation I know.” 

John abruptly changed the subject and 
questioned Blake about his interview with 
Peter Burt, and smiled quietly when he 
related his experience with the old man. 
He was delighted to know that his 
grandfather was alive and well, and noi 
displeased that Blake had revealed his 
secret. 

“T have anticipated his advice about 
going to New York,” said John. “My 
plans are made, and if you are willing, 
we will make New York the future head- 
quarters of James Blake & Company, 
with the San Francisco establishment a 
branch house. Matthews is capable of 
handling the business here. Think it over, 
Jim, and let me know your decision as 
soon as possible.” 

“ve thought it over,” said Blake. 
“Tm ready to go to New York the min- 
ute you say so.” 

“Very well, we’ll go some time this 
month,” said John Burt. 

It was long past midnight when Blake 
drove away and left John Burt to the har- 
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rowing society of his thoughts. For 
hours he sat before the portrait of Jessie 
Carden. He recalled the day when she 
had laughingly placed the cherished tin- 
type in his hand. And now she was in 
Paris, by the grace and under the bounty 
of Arthur Morris—the one man in all the 
world he hated. And her  portrait— 
fairer than the one before him—adorned 
the rooms of this man. In his vision 
he saw her glorified by the loving touch 


. of the years. Radiant in face and figure, 


and enhanced by the charms of a cultured 
mind, Jessie Carden—his Jessie Carden 
—the afttianced bride of Arthur Morris. 

“Tt?s a lie—an infamous, damnable 
lie!” he repeated as he paced. up and 
down the room. “It’s not so—it will not 
be so!” 

But the black clouds of doubt again ob- 
secured the rift made by vehement hope. 
What reason had he to doubt the state- 
ment made by Morris? Marshall Carden’s 
fortune had been swept away and he was 
practically a pensioner on the Morris for- 
tunes. Arthur Morris had succeeded to the 
management of his father’s affairs. Was 
it not natural that General Carden should 
look with favor on the young millionaire’s 
suit? Had not Morris wealth, influence, 
social standing? Was not Jessie under 
obligations to him ? 

And what of Jessie?.-What valid, last- 
ing claim had he on Jessie Carden? A 
few words spoken under the stress of great 
excitement, a promise of her friendship 
and of her prayers—nothing more. She 
had given him no assurance of her love. 
When last he saw Jessie she was in her 
teens—a laughing, careless schoolgirl, who 
enjoyed his company, but whose heart 
knew nothing of love. True, she had 
thrown her arms around his neck and 
kissed him as they parted in the night 
shadows of the old maples, but—but that 
was years ago. Tears came to his eyes as 
again he lived those sweet moments. 

No word from him had come to her 
during these years. For all she knew, he 
was dead. What right had he to expect 
that she should play the part of Penelope 
to a silent, untrothed Ulysses who refused 
to return, from exile? Doubtless her life 
had been shadowed by her father’s mis- 
fortunes. Doubtless her love for him was 
such that she was willing to make the 
saerifice—if sacrifice it were—of a mar- 
riage with Arthur Morris. 

The brain of an intelligent man sits as 
a judge and listens to the evidence pre- 
sented by the passions and prejudices, and 
weighs it against the calmer pleading of 
the judgment. No human being can 





stifle the voices of evil or unjust thoughts, 
but a just mind can ignore them with a 
decision which leads to action. The 
raucous notes of jealousy died away; the 
strident assertions of selfish hope were 
stilled, and with open heart and calm 
brain John Burt sought the path he 
should follow. 

The words of Peter Burt came back to 
him: “It is written in God’s word: ‘If 
thou faint in the day of adversity thy 
strength is small; for a just man falleth 
seven times and riseth up again.’” Had 
he ¢allen seven times? From the hour he 
left the old man’s side until that night, 
no shade of disappointment had come into 
his life. Suecess had followed success, 
and triumph had _ succeeded triumph. 
Every prophecy made by Peter Burt had 
been more than fulfilled. He recalled 
with keen joy the parting words of the 
old man: “ You have the love of a woman 
I respect. She will wait for you. Do not 
let the impatience of your love imperil 
your chances.” 

The sense of coming victory stole over 
him as he stood before the portrait and 
repeated the words: “She will wait for 
you; she will wait for you.” That which is 
not menaced, that which does not demand 
the danger and turmoil of a battle, is not 
worth struggling for. The thought came, 
as he gazed at the pure profile of the face 
in the portrait, that fate had strangely 
reversed their positions. Jessie Carden 
was no longer an heiress. She was de- 
pendent on the patronage of others. He 
did not believe her capable of marrying 
Arthur Morris for money. Would she 
marry Jchn Burt for money? He had as- 
pired to meet her as an equal. Ina mone- 
tary way their stations were farther re- 
moved than ever. He imagined the scorn 
of this penniless girl when he laid his vul- 
gar millions at her feet. She did not 
wish a purchased love; he did not desire 
a bartered triumph. 

The edges of the drawn curtains were 
tinged with the deep blue light of dawn. 
He raised them, opened the windows, and 
drank in the cool, pure air of a California 
morning. ‘The birds twittered in the trees 
and the idle babble of a brook sounded 
musical as an accompaniment. Leaping 
lightly to the lawn, he strolled to an open 
space and saw the sun scale the distant 
range and melt the thin clouds mto a 
perfect sky. 

Four weeks later John Burt stood on 
a ferry boat and gazed for the first time 
at the matchless water front and the rag- 
ged but impressive sky line of New York 
City. 
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John Burt approached New York as 
an unheralded conqueror. Within the 
guarded vaults of the metropolis his mil- 
lions reposed. His hands had shaken 
Wall Street, and his secret influence had 
helped shape the financial map of a 
continent. 

Yet he was unknown. In that swarm- 
ing mass of people only one human being 
knew that John Burt lived. 

Blake had preceded him and installed 
the permanent headquarters of James 
Blake & Company. He met John as the 
latter stepped from the train. The 
two old friends greeted each other with 
unfeigned cordiality. Blake was in high 
spirits. 

“T’m glad you’re here, John,” he said, 
as they were seated in a carriage. “I’ve 
been in an awful fix for a week or more. 
What in thunder is my opinion on the 
new currency bill, John? Ten reporters 
and a hundred financiers have asked me 
that question, and I have refused to com- 
mit myself. New York and Washington 
long to know how James Blake stands on 
this burning issue. What shall I tell 
them, John?” 

“We will discuss that over dinner,” 
laughed John. “Have you secured my 
quarters?” 

“T have fitted up a dream of an apart- 
ment for you, and have ordered your fa- 
vorite dinner.” 

The following day John Burt began his 
New York career. 


XX. 


In the world of finance Arthur Morris 
was a trapper. With instinctive cunning 
he set snares and dug pitfalls along the 
paths trod by the unwary. The legiti- 
mate profits of plain dealing had no at- 
traction for him. He lacked the courage 
of the Nimrod who meets the unfettered 
prey in the open, and who experiences a 
keendelightin theresistance of his quarry. 
He preferred to work in the dark and to 
shoot from ambush. He had at times the 
patience of the fisherman who relies on 
a well baited hook, or of the hunter who 
behind a blind waits for flying ducks to 
mingle with his painted decoys. 

Arthur Morris was a firm believer in 
the innate dishonesty of mankind. He 
held that all the world was in a conspiracy 
to despoil him, and affirmed that any 
means of reprisal were justifiable. His 
favorite motto was, “Everybody and 
everything has a price—get the price!” 
He weighed fellowship, sentiment, friend- 
ship, and love in the same seales with 


gold and found many who applauded 
his system. 

“ Arthur Morris is a practical man,” 
said one of his admirers. ‘“ There’s no 
nonsense about Morris. He is going to 
become an ideal business man. He said 
to me one day: ‘ Don’t talk to me about 
honesty being the best policy. That old 
chestnut is out of date. Success is the 
best policy. Every one is trying to rob 
you. Beat ’em at their own game. The 
poorhouses are full of honest people. You 
can buy anything if you have the money. 
Go and get money, and keep on getting 
it. Then when you see a thing you want, 
pay for it like a gentleman.’ ” 

At the outset of the Morris career his 
theory met a severe rebuff. The sturdy 
young democracy of Yale resented his 
philosophy, scorned his money, declined 
his hospitality, and branded him as a 
wealthy cad. He never forgot this ex- 
perience nor forgave those who forced it 
upon him. These penniless youngsters 
from farms and country towns had dared 
to defy the representative of the Morris 
millions. His pretensions as an athlete 
were laughed at, his claims for society 
leadership ignored. Firmly believing 
that money was the master key which 
would unlock the doors of preferment, he 
drew cn the indulgent Morris pére for 
larger amounts and proceeded anew to 
dazzle those of his ilk and yet further 
to disgust the sturdy rank and file. 

His apartments became the scene of 
orgies, and the doings of his clique ab- 
sorbed the attention of the local police. 
He failed in his examinations; was sound- 
ly thrashed by a Colorado freshman 
twenty pounds under his weight, and 
finally expelled in his sophomore year. 
The charges were so voluminous, compre- 
hensive, and well sustained as to come 
under the head of “expulsion on general 
principles.” 

This disgrace seemed io intensify his 
hatred of those who dared deny the in- 
herent supremacy of wealth. To be 
spurned by a set of students—some of 
whom were working their way through 
the university—was an affront which 
filled him with rage. He sought and 
found relief in New York. His money 
unlatched the doors of dissipation and 
indulgence. For months he led a life 
which made him a conspicuous figure in 
resorts usually indifferent to excesses. 
During the time he paid little attention 
either to the admonitions of his few 
friends or to the growled threats of the 
elder Morris. 

Not until Arthur Morris had openly 
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imperiled his future and taxed the re- 
sourees of his father by a series of des- 
perate escapades did the latter effectually 
check his course by cutting off his funds. 
As a further punishment, he was exiled 
to the quiet of Hingham, with results 
already narrated. 

In this hurried sketch of Arthur Morris 
no attempt is made to depict an abnormal 
character or to create an imaginary vil- 
lain. He was no better nor worse than 
thousands contemporaneous with him, or 
who exist today, and who will live in the 
future. Like others of his class, he in- 
herited wealth without culture, and sel- 
fishness without sentiment. Such men 
are not devoid of some of the finer in- 
stincts, but esteem them unmanly and 
successfully strive for their effacement. 

When a hog is bequeathed the strength 
of a lion he uses it as a hog. If the mass- 
ing of wealth in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals be decided necessary for the 
future good of society, its holders should 
be selected by civil service examination, 
and not by the whims of heredity. 

By no use of that much abused word 
“love” was it possible for Arthur Morris 
to love anything, much more a woman. 
That fine selfishness which longs to make 
sacrifices for others; which gives for the 
pleasure of giving; and which suffers for 
the happiness of suffering, was foreign to 
Arthur Morris. Devoid of introspection 
and unskilled in the exact use of words, 
he thought that he loved Jessie Carden, 
when in fact the sensation was that of 
covetousness. He wanted her. He was 
ambitious to add her to his possessions. 
He was secretly annoyed to think that 
his infatuation for her was so great that 
he was willing—and in fact eager—to give 
her his name. This was a sacrifice, a con- 
cession, and he hated to yield a point, 
but he realized that it was necessary. 

“ Marriage is such a beastly conven- 
tional thing, don’t you know,” he ob- 
served to Blakely, on one of the few occa- 
sions when he discussed other than ma- 
terial questions. “By Jove, old chap, 
I sometimes think, don’t you know, that a 
gentleman never should marry—loses his 
independence, and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know. That French chap, 
Monte—Monte—what’s his name?—or 
perhaps it was some one else; any- 
how, he had the right ideas on the subject, 
don’t you know. Marriage is all right 
for the lower classes. It’s good enough 
for them and more than they deserve, but 
it restricts a gentleman, don’t you know, 
Blakely.” 

“Never thought of it before, commo- 
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dore,” said Blakely with a smile. “ You 
think it’s bad form, eh? Perhaps you’re 
right. Why don’t you write a book about 
it? Call it ‘Morris on Marriage.’ Cork- 
ing good title! Euphonious and allitera- 
tive. ‘Morris on Marriage, or Musings 
on Medieval and Modern Matrimony ’— 
how is that for a warm title? You might 
have your French friend, Monte—what’s 
his name?—write the introduction. It 
would make a hit, commodore.” 

Before Morris had recovered from his 
wound Jessie Carden had left for Europe. 
During his convalescence he was con- 
sumed by two passions: first to arrest and 
punish John Burt, and second to see or 
hear from Jessie Carden. Yielding to 
his demands, the elder Morris spent 
thousands of dollars in a fruitless attempt 
to locate John Burt. The officers had fol- 
lowed him to Peter Burt’s, but no trace of 
him was found after that night. The old 
man was arrested, and though vigorously 
prosecuted by the best legal talent, was 
discharged by the judge, who reprimanded 
the officers for attempting to enter his 
house without a warrant. 

Morris had no difficulty in obtaining 
from General Carden the continental ad- 
dress of his daughter. She was studying 
in Berlin, and Arthur Morris wrote a long 
letter informing her of his complete re- 
covery. He calmly ignored the events 
which led to the shooting, and seemed to 
have forgotten the rebuff he had received 
at her hands. The letter read as if their 
last meeting had been under the shadow 
of the maples on the Bishop lawn. 

“Every effort is being made to locate 
that young desperado John Burt,” he 
wrote, “but thus far he has evaded the 
officers of the law. Though the affair re- 
sulted seriously to me, I cannot help but 
laugh at the presumption of this country- 
man, who, it seems, was insanely jealous 
over our friendship. With his usual fore- 
sight, my dear father effectually sup- 
pressed any mention of your name, and 
T do not know how to thank him. I doubt 
if either of ws ever seé this fellow Burt 
again, and I am sure both can endure his 
absence with complacency. I am thank- 
ful that his homicidal mania was not di- 
rected against you. As you may have . 
heard, there is a taint of insanity in his 
family, and they say that his grandfather 
has killed a score of men. But this is 
enough on a mutually disagreeable sub- 
pect, and I promise you, Miss Carden, not 
to refer to it again. I wish you could 
have been present at our closing recep- 
tion,” ete., ete. 

Morris waited a month for an answer to 
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this letter and then wrote a second one, 
which in due time was returned unopened. 
In a towering passion he went to his 
father and unbosomed the story of his 
treatment. 

“You told me once that old Carden 
would go broke on L. & O.,” he declared, 
pacing up and down the room. “I didn’t 
pay much attention to what you said at 
the time, but I know all about it now. 
I’ve been looking over your books, gover- 
nor. You’ve got him long on a rotten 
stock. Go ahead and squeeze him! You 
-an do it. Put the screws to him! Then 
when he comes whining around for mercy 
we will see what Miss Independence 
Jessie will do! Il bet she’ll answer my 
letters then! J’ll make her pay for this 
some day. You’ve got to do something, 
governor! ” 

“Tf you think I’m going to conduct my 
banking and Wall Street business so as 
to promote your correspondence with a 
doll faced girl, you 

“ She’s not a doll faced girl! ” declared 
Morris, turning fiercely on his father. 

“ Well, she’s a girl, and they’re all alike,” 
giowled Randolph Morris. “ The prettier 
they are, the more trouble they raise. I 
thought you told me you weren’t going to 
marry her? Didn’t I tell you she won’t 
have a dollar—not one dollar? You're 
an ass.” 

The old banker lay back wearily in his 
chair and regarded his son and heir with 
an expression of deep disgust. 

“T’ll marry her if I want to,” said 
Morris doggedly. “I’ve got to marry 
somebody, and she is as good as any one. 
What has old Carden’s money got to do 
with it? When he loses it you get it, 
and when you die I get it, and if she mar- 
ries me she quits even. It’s the only 
chance she’s got. Go ahead and squeeze 
him, governor! ” 

“You talk like a fool,” said the fond 
parent. “You know a lot about stocks, 
don’t you? I couldn’t depress L. & O. 
now if I tried, and wouldn’t if I could. 
I’m interested in cther stocks besides L. 
& O. You attend to your own affairs, if 
you have any, and keep your nose out of 
my books. If you’re bound to marry, why 
don’t you marry Thompson’s daughter? 
He will die in a year and leave her four 
millions.” 

“T don’t want her,” said Morris loftily. 
“You need not worry yourself about 
my matrimonial alliances. Let me have 
five thousand dollars. I’m going to 
Europe.” 

Randolph Morris stormed and fumed 
for a while, and then wrote a check for 





the amount demanded. Six weeks later 
Arthur Morris was in Berlin. He had 
perfected his plans, and, after securing 
apartments in Leipziger Strasse, set about 
their execution. 

He was too shrewd to announce his ar- 
rival by a letter to Jessie, having good 
reason to suspect that it would meet with 
the same reception as had the others. He 
retained a capable valet, and commis- 
sioned him to obtain information concern- 
ing Miss Carden’s daily and weekly rou- 
tine. Morris had questioned his elder 
sister—who had spent two years in Ber- 
lin—and had obtained from her a fair idea 
of the location of the studios, galleries, 
museums, and other places frequented by 
young women students. The valet had 
no trouble in influencing a servant to tell 
all she knew of Miss Carden’s regular en- 
gagements. 

One beautiful May afternoon Morris 
stationed himself near the entrance of the 
Ravené cabinet, in the Neue Grunstrasse. 
The sea voyage and a period of rigid ab- 
stinence had worked wonders in his per- 
sonal appearance. His eye was clear and 
his complexion unusually ruddy and 
healthy. He was attired in a suit which 
represented the acme of a London tailor’s 
art. 

Morris paced slowly up and down the 
broad pavement in front of the gallery 
and closely watched the arriving and de- 
parting throngs of students and visitors. 
His heart beat fast and he bit his lip and 
clenched his cane at the thought that a 
dowerless girl had dragged him five thou- 
sand miles on what might be a fruitless 
mission. 

An hour passed—an hour of suspense, 
longing, doubt, and dumb resentment— 
and then he saw her. 

Three persons came side by side through 
the broad, carved portals. In the center 
was a man with flowing white hair as the 
background to the innocent face of a boy. 
He was tall and angular, but singularly 
graceful in his movements. The slightly 
stooped shoulders, the shiny black garb, 
with here and there a suspicion of a paint 
daub, the dark eyes lighted with enthu- 
siasm, the sympathetic mouth, and the un- 
definable air of the esthetic proclaimed a 
life devoted to art. At his left walked a 
young man, whose erect form, springy 
step, clear cut features, and broad fore- 
head bespoke the ambition of virile adoles- 
cence. 

Jessie Carden was on the right of the 
old artist. She was garbed in a street 
costume of maroon trimmed with black, 
with a bewitching hat to mateh. Slender, 
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graceful, and dainty, glowing with health 
and inspired by her surroundings, her 
beauty dimmed the clustered creations of 
chisel and pigment which adorned the 
building they were quitting. 

Inthe artist’s hands was an opened folio, 
and as they walked slowly along his pupils 
looked over his shoulders. The subject 
under discussion must have been intensely 
interesting, since both talked and laughed 
and pointed at various details of the print 
before them. The old artist turned his 
grave face first to one and then to the 
other, and finally stopped and spoke a few 
sentences in French. Morris approached 
as near as he dared, but his knowledge of 
the language was too imperfect to enable 
him to understand what was said, though 
it was evident from what followed that the 
artist was rendering a decision. When he 
had ended Jessie turned smilingly to the 
young man, 

“For once I am right, Mr. Walpole,” 
she declared, with a pretty air of triumph. 
“ Am I not, Professor Riedesel ? ” 

“Out, Mile. Carden,” bowed the pro- 
fessor, closing the folio. 

“T concede my defeat,” said Mr. Wal- 
pole, lifting his hat, “ and insist on paying 
a penalty. We will drive through the 
Thiergarten and stop long enough to have 
ices and enjoy the music. Then I will 
drive you home. What say you, Miss Car- 
den?” 

“That will be delightful,” declared 
Jessie. Professor Riedesel made a feeble 
protest, but Walpole raised his hand to 
his ecoachman, who wheeled across the 
street, and the young couple laughingly 
escorted their tutor to the carriage. There 
was the crack of a whip, and the happy 
trio dashed down the shaded street. 

Arthur Morris was an enraged but help- 
less witness of this little comedy. Once, 
when*Jessie stood by the carriage, Morris 
passed so near that his cane touched the 
hem of her skirt. He longed to break the 
stick over the head of the handsome 
young Walpole, kick the old artist out of 
the carriage, and dash madly away with 
Jessie Carden. 

In his anger he did break the cane, and 
with an oath hurled the fragments into 
the street. A mounted officer made him 
pick them up, and would have arrested 
Morris had not his superior consented to 
release the offender with a reprimand. 
Morris strode back to his hotel, cursing 
Berlin, the German Empire, art, long 
haired professors, and vowed that a day 
would come when Jessie Carden would 
regret the wrongs she had heaped on his 
head. 


It rained the following day, and-Morris’ 
valet brought word that Miss Carden 
would not venture out in the storm. His 
master was pleased to learn that the white 
haired artist did not often accompany his 
pupils to the Berlin galleries, and that 
Miss Carden was in the habit of going 
alone. If the weather permitted, she pro- 
posed to visit Count Raezynski’s gallery 
on the morrow. 

Berlin is dreary on a rainy day, and 
Morris spent the hours nursing his impa- 
tience and practising the phrases he pro- 
posed to deliver when he met Jessie face 
to face. He paced up and down his room, 
doffed his hat, smiled and bowed to an 
imaginary Miss Carden. He conjured 
her in various moods, and framed re- 
sponses to meet all contingencies his 
limited imagination could invent. 

The famous Raezynski gallery is on the 
Exercierplatz, outside the Brandenburg 
gate, and contains a splendid collection of 
modern German paintings. The day 
dawned bright and warm after the storm, 
and Morris was in fine spirits when he 
stepped into his carriage and rode down 
the avenue. He entered the gallery and 
roamed through the halls to make sure 
Jessie had not arrived. He then stood 
near the entrance and waited. 

Ilis patience was soon rewarded. He 
recognized Jessie as she crossed the street. 
She was alone, and Morris stepped into 
the dark of the vestibule and followed 
when she entered the main hall. Jessie 
carried a sketch book under her arm, and 
took a seat opposite one of Schinkel’s 
masterworks. Opening the book, she pro- 
ceeded to work on an unfinished sketch, 
and in a moment was oblivious to every- 
thing except the superb painting before 
her. 

This was a situation for which Morris 
had not provided, but he deemed it singu- 
larly propitious. There were only a few 
persons in the hall. Two students were 
hard at work in the opposite quarter of 
the room. A near sighted Russian with 
enormous glasses was bent in a half circle 
as he leaned forward to study the works 
of art. An Italian, with half closed eyes 
fixed intently on a Rauch statue, was 
motionless as the marble figure which held 
his rapt attention. A subdued, even 
light filled the room. 

Under no circumstances would these 
cherished heirlooms of genius have ap- 
pealed to Arthur Morris. This atmos- 
phere of symbolism, this Parnassus of art, 
meant nothing to him, nor did he have 
the tact to realize that he could not have 
chosen a moment more intrusive and in- 
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auspicious for the pleading of his cause. 
He only knew that the opportunity he 
had awaited for months was at hand. For 
this he had traveled thousands of miles, 
spurred on by impatience and lashed by 
wounded pride. 

He stood for minutes a few steps back 
of Jessie and devoured her with his eyes. 
With wistful gaze he studied the perfect 
profile of her cheek as she turned her head 
to look at the canvas. He noted the soft 
folds of her hair, the rounded curves of 
her neck, and as one spellbound watched 
her deft fingers glide over the surface 
of the sketch block. 

With a little sigh of disappointment 
Jessie dropped the folio on her lap. Not 
in months had she drawn with less skill. 
The perspective was wrong, and the 
drafting atrocious. And she had been 
so sure of her subject. She would not 
dare show so sad a botch to Professor 
Riedesel. What could be the matter? She 
felt oppressed and under some malign in- 
fluence. Instinectively she turned and 
looked squarely into the ardent eyes and 
eager face of Arthur Morris. With an 
involuntary cry of surprise, fear, and 
vexation, she sprang to her feet, the 
sketch block falling to the floor. 

“Why, Miss Carden!” exclaimed 
Morris with simulated astonishment. 
“Really, this is an unexpected pleasure. 
I am delighted to meet you. Permit 
me——” And he picked up the sketch 
block, bowed, and extended his hand. 

In these brief seconds Jessie had re- 
gained her self possession. By an effort 
she withstood the wave of indignation 
which swept over her. As the sound of 
Morris’ grating voice broke the accus- 
tomed quiet of the room the Italian awoke 
from his reverie and directed an an- 
noyed look at the speaker. The stu- 
dents glanced curiously in his direction. 
Jessie’s lips trembled and two crimson 
spots burned on her cheeks, but she spoke 
calmly. 

“You have surprised me, Mr. Morris,” 
she said quietly, ignoring his proffered 
hand. “You must be aware that this is 
not a public reception room. We can talk 
without disturbing any one in the lobby. 
Let me have my book, please.” 

A minute later they were in the com- 
paratively deserted outer hall. 

“ My carriage is at the door and at your 
service,” said Morris effusively as Jessie 
paused near the entrance. “ Really, Miss 
Carden, you cannot imagine how de- 
lighted I am to meet you.” 

“You have no right, Mr. Morris, to fol- 


low me here or to annoy me by- your at- 
tentions,” said Jessie Carden, confront- 
ing him with flashing eyes. The smug, 
complacent smile died on his lips. He 
fumbled nervously at his watch charm. 

“Tt was purely accidental, I assure 
you,” he stammered. “I was strolling 
around, and was as much surprised to see 
you as you were to see me.” 

“T shall engage in no dispute with you 
in this or any other matter,” said Jessie 
coldly. “ Your arrival was announced in 
the Berlin papers. I learned this morn- 
ing that you have bribed my servants. I 
saw and recognized you day before yestcr- 
day, and have realized that an interview 
with you was inevitable, but I did not an- 
ticipate that you would be so presumptu- 
ous as to intrude your presence during my 
study hours. You have chosen to take an 
unfair advantage of an accidental ac- 
quaintance. That acquaintance was ter- 
minated last summer by your acts and 
conduct, and I have no desire to renew it. 
You have had the education and oppor- 
tunities of a gentleman, and should re- 
spect my wishes.” 

She turned and entered the gallery. 
Morris stood as if riveted to the floor— 
dazed, ashen faced, and speechless. Obey- 
ing a wild impulse, he rushed after her, 
but halted at the door. With a smothered 
oath he retraced his steps, and, hailing his 
ecoachman, drove through Unter der 
Linden. The matchless beauties of .this 
famous boulevard, with its giant trees 
and inclosing palaces, had no charms for 
him. 

For the second time in his life the fact 
had been forced upon him that there were 
ambitions beyond the reach of his money. 
The thought envenomed him. Again he 
made a vow that Jessie Carden should be 
his. His admiration for her was en- 
hanced by her resistance. Never had she 
looked more beautiful than on that after- 
noon when she spurned his addresses. 
Here was a spirited subject for the bit, 
whip, and spur—his bit, his whip, and his 
spur. His heavy lips parted in a sullen 
smile as he pictured Jessie Carden’s sur- 
render. The longer it was delayed, the 
sweeter would be his triumph. 

The morning train for Paris had 
Arthur Morris for a passenger. There he 
located congenial friends, and, plunging 
into the saturnalian current of the gay 
metropolis, found respite from his sor- 
rows and solace for his defeats. 

It was months before he returned to 
New York to become a junior partner in 
the firm of Randolph Morris & Company. 


(To be continued.) 














The Doorways of New York. 


BY FRANK 


& ARNET T. 


ONE OF THE BEST FEATURES OF NEW YORK ARCHITECTURE— 
THE ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE AND GREAT COST OF THE ENTRANCES 
OF MANY METROPOLITAN RESIDENCES, CLUB HOUSES, AND 


BUSINESS BUILDINGS. 


HE crudity to which New York 
pleads guilty is not altogether the 
crime of youth. That well worn excuse 
for our artistic shortcomings does not 
here suffice. The responsibility is not 


that of the present generation. It rests 
upon those who laid out the city. This 


service they performed seemingly with 
an undertaker’s conception of the ex- 
pression, their plans dead to any hope of 
general beauty. They held the future 


in contempt. ‘The creation of Central 
Park was a miracle. Older than Wash- 
ington, older still than Russia’s proud 
capital, New York in appearance is in- 
ferior to both. To bring forth today a 
city of beauty would require nothing 
less heroic than the Cresarean operation. 

We have not one completed and 
stately avenue, no square of real mag- 
nificence, few splendid monuments or 
statues. What, then, have we of art 




































































DOORWAY OF THE RESIDENCE OF THE 
FIFTY SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK——A RICH 
AND APPROPRIATE FOR 


THE 


7M 


LATRe C. 


A LARGE 


P. HUNTINGTON’S RESIDENCE AT FIFTH AVENUE AND 
AND DIGNIFIED ENTRANCE, SIMPLE IN DESIGN, 
BUILDING OF ROUGH STONE. 
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only by close inspection, when 
Ruskin, after that superb, blood 
quickening description of St. 
Mark’s, rising “ like a vision out 
of the earth,” was forced to add: 

And what effect has this splendor on 
those who pass beneath it? You may 
walk from sunrise to sunset, to and fro 
before the gateway and you will not 
see an eye lifted to it, nor a countenance 
brightened by it. Priest and layman, 
soldier and civilian, rich and poor, pass it 
by alike regardless. 

And so in New York the Madi- 
son Avenue car carries thousands 
past doors and gates that are 
marvels of loveliness in wrought 
iron, in perfect glass, in price- 
less bronze, and not an eye is 
lifted from the daily paper. And 
on pleasant Sundays, when Fifth 
Avenue is thronged by those that 
see it on no other day, ever and 
anon you will hear the awe in- 
flected whisper of one that points 
out to his open mouthed compan- 
ions the home of some famous 
millionaire; but there is none to 
stop and note the grandeur of the 
bronze or of the iron that has 
been beaten into beauty. 

This richness, which every 
passer by may enjoy, is the more 
notable because, while there still 
exist in London and the cities of 
Europe many quaintly attractive, 
splendidly carved, and_ heavily 











hinged entrances, all are those 








THE ARTISTIC OUTER DOORS OF A RESIDENCE ON MADISON 


AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


that is not labeled in some deserted 
museum? Stroll the length of Fifth 
and Madison Avenues and through the 
connecting streets from the Thirties 
upward. Excluding all else, seek for our 
picturesque doors and doorways. Take 
this walk, note these features in houses 
vou have thought prosaic, monotonous, 
a cramped succession of swardless homes 
little removed from tenements, and, 
whether stranger or New Yorker, never 
again will you pass through = these 
streets unimpressed, pleasureless, eager 
for your destination. That so many 
have done so is understandable. What 
could be expected of New York's door- 


of long ago centuries. In New 
York age and the elements have 
darkened few of our doors; no 
old time extinguishers are at entrances 
where once the link boys guided 
our guests; few are the knockers that 
have known the artist’s hammer. Sky- 
scrapers mark the place where once the 
old Dutch homestead stood, and only in 
out of the way corners of Long Island 
can now be found the porches and door- 
ways of such old time families as the 
Garretsons and the Vandeveers. 
THE MODERN INTEREST IN DOORWAYS. 
Between colonial days and the recent 
past there was little praiseworthy in our 
entrances. With sudden wealth, we 
treated huge blocks of stone as though 
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they were of lace; gave fragile glass the 
air of protecting a fortress; erected 
towering pillars that guarded doll’s 
house doors. Disdainful of harmony 
and proportion, we employed material in 
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worthy their highest efforts. In this 
they follow the great masters of old. 
The doors of the Villa Grimani at Rome 
were the creation of Michelangelo. 
Giotto executed those in bronze adjoin- 












































MAIN ENTRANCE AND BASEMENT DOORWAY OF THE HARRAGH RESIDENCE——-AN EFFECTIVE TREAT- 


= 6 


MENT OF THE 


a way that was in itself a lie. With a 
wealth and a culture that have attained 
to their second and third generation, we 
have partly recovered from this hideous 
epidemic. 

Today New York artists and archi- 
tects find the long neglected door 


HIGH STOOP” WHICH IS SO TYPICAL OF NEW YORK HOUSES. 


ing the baptistry of Florence. Donatello 
competed in designs for others. Our 
American homes could not properly 
absorb Michelangelo’s sublimity any 
more than they could fittingly be en- 
tered through the mammoth edifices that 
served as doorways to ancient Egypt’s 
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temples. But with such predecessors it 
is not surprising that living artists of 
repute do not disdain to design a hinge 
or grille, or that workmen of high ideals 
should now busy themselves with doors 
in bronze and wrought iron. 


MAGAZINE. 


An encouraging sign of advanccinent 
is it that the doors of the majority of 
our palatial homes and public edifices 
now come from New York workshops. 
One appreciates their great cost only 
after visiting the places whence many of 





















































PORTE COCHERE OF THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, AT FIFTH AVENUE 


AND FIFTY EIGHTH STREE”’ THIS 


IS PROBABLY 
AND COSTLY ENTRANCEWAY 


THE MOST ELABORATE 
IN NEW YORK. 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON GATEWAYS OF THE 


RESIDENCE OF 


THE LATE THEODORE A. HAVEMEYER, ON 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


them emanate. Here he sees drawn 
from the earth those pots of molten 
copper, tin, and lead from which the 
bronze takes life in liquid fire. Here he 
realizes that each iron leaf is worked into 
graceful form by a hand that creates its 
model as it labors. Here, too, he learns 
that from a single seemingly inexhaust- 
ible deposit in France comes all the sand 
used in molding bronze in whatsoever 
part of the world. 


THE MEANING OF THE DOORWAY. 


Yet in making a tour of the streets 
you will not be amazed by magnificence. 
True, occasionally you will find it. But 
in one instance it will have nothing of 
hearty welcome; you will carry away the 
impression that the doors are seldom 
opened by hands that ache to clasp those 
of the guest in honest greeting. Near by, 
perhaps, if vou know the story of the 
owner, a doorway will sadden you by its 
expression of dramatie solitude over- 
shadowing that of stately frankness. 


Here and there you may sce a garden 
court framed by towering, richly heavy 
gates; in the distance oak doors that will 
last for generations, given further dig- 
nity by cloister-like stone columns. A 
few such, in the simplicity of their 
classicism, seem entrances to the palaces 


of cardinals or princes of the blood. But, 
in general, our doorways are as minia- 


tures in architectural art. 

And, too, while seeking and not find- 
ing magnificence, vou may be shocked at 
noting how our architecture has long 
heen a matter of changing fashion— 
hence the reincarnation of architectures 
that should have been allowed to remain 
forgotten, the utter lack of unity, the 
continuous lines of quarreling styles and 
heights. Numerous, also, are individual 
incongruities and inharmonious propor- 
tions. Despite all this, seldom will you 
fail to find one perfect detail. Almost 
always a portcullis, a gateway, or a door 
will amend the hideousness of the rest. 

The old doorways facing Washington 
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THE OUTER DOORS OF THE MILLIKEN RESIDENCE, 
ON MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Square are notable for the simplicity of 
their perfection. Many cross streets 
east of Central Park show more modern, 
though admirable and unpretentious, 
doors and doorways. Riverside Drive, 
too, is worthy. Here, where the massive 
stone wall already shows signs of in- 
closing one of the most beautiful ave- 
nues in the world, broken here and there 
hy monuments and stately, vista giving, 
granite canopied seats: here, where an 
irregularly circling line of oddly en- 
traneed houses zigzags in and out for 
blocks, is a succession of excellent crea- 
tions in brass, bronze, wrought iron, and 
beautiful glass. 
THE PROMISE OF NEW YORK’S FUTURE. 
All, therefore, is not ugliness. And 
perhaps even at Dresden next year New 
York will not have cause to blush for 


her representation in the Exhibition of 
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Civie Art, with invitations to partici- 
pate in which but two other American 
cities have been honored—Philadelphia. 
which has jealously and wisely pre- 
served the beauties of her past; and 
Washington, which, more elaborately 
than any municipality in the world, has 
planned for future beauty. 

Surely invitations such as this have 
much of promise, for we are receptive 
even though we have little to give in 
return; and with equal certainty the 
artistic entrances we already have may 
be looked upon as entrances to a future 
of more wide spread worth in our civic 
architecture. We Americans are so ac- 
customed to venerate the architecture 
of Italy, believing it all to be that of 
the Italy of romance, that it comes with 
something of a shock when Ruskin re- 
minds us that if Dandolo and Foscari 
“could be summoned from their tombs, 
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THE OUTER DOORS OF THE BOWNE RESIDENCE, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE DOORWAYS 


and stood each on the deck of his galley 
at the entrance of the Grand Canal, . . . 
the Doges would not know in what spot 
of the world they stood, would literally 
not recognize one stone of the great city.” 
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but because of its inereased beauty; 
around its artistic entrances arising a 
complete architecture, not, as now, 
wonderful in cast and size, but in true 
loveliness and dignity. For in these 
























































THE DOORWAY OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB'S HOUSE ON WEST FORTY FOURTH STREET— 
AN ARTISTIC DESIGN, THOUGH SOMEWHAT “ SQUATTY” IN EFFECT. 


But if the magic beauty of the Venice 
of today is a thousand fold less gorgeous 
than that the Doges knew, and if, to 
the cosmopolitan American, this fact is 
disheartening, -the antithetic picture, 
even if a prophetic one, shown in his 
own metropolis, is heart strengthening. 

For here already may be found signs 
indicating that if the elders of the pres- 
ent generation could be placed, even 
fifty vears hence, on the pinnacle of the 
spire of St. John’s, they, too, * would 
not recognize one stone of the great 
city.” Not because of its decadence, 


doors and doorways, in these grilles and 
gates and fences, is there not promise 
of the time when the American archi- 
tect will have realized that his is in- 
deed “the art which so disposes and 
adorns the edifices raised by man for 
whatsoever uses, that the sight of them 
contributes to his mental health, power, 
and pleasure ” ? 


OUR BEST ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITS. 

True, it may be another century be- 
fore the imposing doorway of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine will give 
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entrance to the completed structure; 
perhaps also a century before the 
mighty portico of the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences leads to what is hoped to 
prove the most marvelous building in 
the world. But on every side is prog- 
ress. In the residential district are 
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night the way to the magnificent bronze 
entrance doors of New York’s costliest 
apartment house. Turn in the opposite 
direction, to the region where men toil 
that beautiful women may enter their 
palaces through almost priceless doors, 
stand in front of these great office build- 





















































THE UNIVERSITY AT FIFTH 


A FINE 


DOORWAY OF CLUB, 


annually erected scores of homes in each 
of which ten thousand dollars is far 
from unwisely spent upon a single door- 
way: and from our shops, too, have 
come the far costlier ones in the Boston 
Public Library and the Congressional 
Library at Washington. Overlooking 
the Hudson, far to the northward, 
copied from the famousold royal chateau 
at Blois, an antique lantern lights at 


AVENUE 
SPECIMEN OF CLUB HOUSE 


AND FIFTY FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ings, and your eyes will find delight if 
they do not rise from the perfect en- 
trances to the hideousness that is above. 
For if, in truth, we toil and live in caves 
dug in these lofty precipices frowning 
on either side of the city’s ravines, our 
caves are at least most admirably en- 
tered. He that found here “ nothing 
but squalor and confusion” was oc- 
cupied in a study of our slums. Beauty 
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ENTRANCE OF THE TIFFANY HOUSE, AT MADISON AVENUE AND SEVENTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK- 
HIGHLY ORIGINAL IN DESIGN, AND VERY APPROPRIATE TO THE CASTLE-LIKE STRUCTURE 
OF WHICH IT IS THE GATEWAY. 


exists. Like misery, it must be sought. 
Our doors have not entirely cast off an 
old and repellent disguise. 


THE DOOR—-AND WHAT LIES WITHIN. 


Do not demand that the door shall 
tell of the luxury within. You have the 
right to demand that it shall say a 
kindly word to those who pass, give wel- 
come to those who enter, and God speed 
to those who leave. You have the right 
to expect the old time hinge, strong be- 
cause it is not hidden, welcome because 
it is beautiful; locks, bolts, and nails that 
are not ashamed to be seen; doors that 
shall not be a source of pleasure to the 
present generation alone. Be prepared 
to appreciate harmony of design even 
in iron; to note how stone and glass and 
bronze have beautified a necessity. 

And, after all, what do we care for 
entablatures or pilasters, architraves or 
corbels, merely as such? It is not the 
technical architecture of our doorways 
that interest us, but the idea of hospital- 
ity they typify, the associations that sur- 


round them. Upon the story of a ro- 
mance, a tragedy, a broken heart and a 
ruined home, more than one Fifth Ave- 
nue door is closed, only to be opened 
when, a century hence, the gossipy let- 
ters of some Walpole of today are un- 
earthed. But the idea of the outhang- 
ing latch string, the conviction that 
Dante’s “ All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here,” above the entrance to his 
Inferno, is the last that could be written 
over the doorway 6f a New York home 
—these are the thoughts that are upper- 
most as one wanders through New 
York’s streets: remembering, too, that 
in Dante’s day they placed above the 
doorway mottos carved in wood or stone, 
and that the threshold was of such im- 
port that the priest came to give it bless- 
ing. We retain the quaint custom of 
placing a horseshoe where was once the 
motto over the door; and I would give 
little for the man who does not tenderly 
kiss his bride snd ask for a blessing on 
their future at the moment she _ first 
crosses the threshold of their home. 





The Battle of the Courts. 


BY HAROLD BREWSTER. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TENNIS MATCHES OF 1902—THIS YEAR ENG- 
LAND SENT OVER A TEAM OF REPRESENTATIVE PLAYERS, CON- 
SISTING OF DR. PIM AND MESSRS. R. F. AND H. L. DOHERTY, TO 
COMPETE FOR THE DAVIS CUP—THEY WERE DEFEATED, BUT 
THE DOHERTY BROTHERS WON THE AMERICAN DOUBLES CHa... 
PIONSHIP, AND R. F. DOHERTY WAS WINNER IN THE ALL COMERS’ 
SINGLES AT NEWPORT. 
HE importance of an international oldest and the most aristocratic of 
interest in sport never has been games, lawn tennis fell upon evil days 
more fully or more satisfactorily dem- when it became the conventional accom- 
onstrated than in the lawn tennis paniment of lawn teas, of ecclesiastical 
inatches of the year. One of the very garden parties, and of summer fétes. 









































WILLIAM A. LARNED, FOR THE SECOND TIME CHAMPION OF THE UNITED STATES AT LAWN TENNIS. 
From a photograph ty Hemment, New Vork. 
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Like croquet, it weakened by excess of 
coddling, and the strenuous among 
athletes eschewed the courts as they did 
the croquet hoops. With time players 
realized that their natural resentment 
at the encroachment of the dilettantes 
was robbing them of a good game and 


berness and tonicity of muscle required 
in no other sport. Of all players the 
Americans have done most to impress 
these essentials upon the game. They 
have developed the athletic side of the 
game far beyond their European rivals, 
and have laid more stress on the activity 









































R. F. DOHERTY, WINNER OF THE ALL COMERS’ SINGLES AT NEWPORT, WHO CHALLENGED W. A. LARNED 
FOR THE TITLE OF CHAMPION OF THE UNITED STATES AND WAS BEATEN BY THREE SETS TO ONE. 


From a photograph by Hemment, New York 


a thoroughly athletic exercise. “They 
banded themselves into clubs and organ- 
izations and raised lawn tennis to the 
status of a competitive sport. Since 
then the game has claimed the attention 
of athletes of the first caliber. 

The most picturesque of outdoor 
games, and the most pleasing to watch, 
lawn tennis, while devoid of all rough- 
ness, demands from its votaries a quick- 
ness of eye, a steadiness of hand, a lim- 


of the players than ever was done in the 
Old World. So much has this been the 
case that, in the Southampton lawn 
tennis week last August, Guy Dodge, 
who played the American game, tel! 
unconscious after his mateh in the 
doubles with R. G. Hunt against Ford 
Huntington and Robert Huntington. 
That was the American style of play 
earried to excess; and even the most en- 
thusiastic spectators agreed that such 
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overexertion was undesirable in a game 
whose grace is one of its most pleasing 
attributes. 
THE DAVIS INTERNATIONAL CUP. 
It was as a counterpoise to the ex- 
treme energy of the Americans that the 


the first year of the Davis Cup England 
sent over as her challengers Messrs. A. 
W. Gore, EK. D. Black,and H. R. Barrett, 
the difference between the styles of the 
two countries was most marked. The 
Americans had introduced into their 
play and had developed a number of 





















































H. L. DOHERTY, THE PRESENT CHAMPION OF ENGLAND, WHO WITH HIS BROTHER 


WON THE DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP OF 


THE UNITED STATES FROM MESSRS. 


DAVIS AND WARD. 


From a photograph by Hemment, New Vork. 


visit of the British team of lawn tennis 
players effected its greatest good this 
vear. The presentation of an interna- 
tional challenge cup by Dwight F. 
Davis in 1900 marked an era in lawn 
tennis; but it was left for the current 
year to illustrate its full effect upon the 
play of the two hemispheres. When in 


new strokes which completely baffled 
the visitors. from the old country. 
Most remarkable of these was the over- 
head twist service of Malcolm D, Whit- 
man, at that time champion of the 
United States. Modifications of this 
service have been adapted to the indi- 
vidual idiosynerasies of Messrs. Davis 
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and Ward, the late cham- 
pions in doubles, and of 
William A. Larned, last 
year’s champion in singles. 
Those players completely 
routed the Englishmen, 
and Messrs. Gore, Black, 
and Barrett returned to 
their own country in a 
state of extreme astonish- 
ment at the skill of our 
champions. 

The result of the 
matches of 1900 was to 
confirm our players in 
their opinion of the supe- 
riority of their style, and 
the last two years have 
been spent in strengthen- 
ing and developing it. 
With 1902 came another 
Knglish team to the 
United States to compete 
for the Davis Cup. This 
team of three players was 
composed of Dr. J. Pim, 
who made an excellent 
showing in America seven 
years ago, and of Messrs. 
R. F. Doherty and H. L. 
Doherty, the most famous 
Kuropean players in 
doubles. These men were 
unsuccessful in their at- 
tempt to secure the Davis 
Cup, owing to Dr. Pim’s 
lack of condition, and to 
the too brief period per- 
mitted them for acelima- 
tization prior to the com- 
petition. Secure in the 
possession of the chal- 
lenge cup, American play- 
ers felt that the eham- 
pionship was safe. At 
Longwood, however, the 
Messrs. Doherty had 
gained the Eastern cham- 
pionship in doubles, and 
at Newport they worsted 
the Western champions. 
Then, in their mateh with 
Messrs. Davis and Ward, 
they defeated the holders 
of the title, and so be- 
came champions in 
doubles for 1902. They 
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ISLAND, WHEN 


LONG 


AT BAY RIDGE, 


CLUB, 


R. F. DOHERTY AND WILLIAM A. LARNED AT PLAY FOR THE DAVIS CUP ON THE COURTS OF THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC 


MR. DOHERTY WON. 
rom a photograph by Hare, New York. 
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were also victorious in the tournament 
held at Southampton, Long Island. 


THE NEWPORT TOURNAMENT. 

From the date of the arrival of the 
Doherty brothers in America the eyes of 
the lawn tennis world were turned upon 
Newport. ‘There was to be fought out 
the struggle of the races, there was to 
be demonstrated the value of the con- 
trasting styles. 

No lawn tennis tournament has ever 
claimed a larger number of first class 
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players than the championship meeting 
at Newport this year. There were rep- 
resentatives of every style of play, from 
every quarter of the Union. Players 
came from England, France, Ireland, 
the Pacifie coast, and the far South. 
In addition to William A. Larned, the 
champion, there were Messrs. Whitman, 
Ware, Ward, Stevens, Hobart, Clothier, 
Waidner, Budlong, Davis, Little, Coll- 
ins, Wright, and Huntington to fight 
for American supremacy. ‘Through all 
of these the Messrs. Doherty emerged 









































DWIGHT F. DAVIS AND HOLCOMBE WARD, THE FORMER HOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN DOUBLES. 


From a photegraph by Hemment, New Vork. 
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MAI.COLM D. WHITMAN, WHO WAS 


BEATEN BY R. F. 


DOHERTY IN THE FINAL MATCH OF 


THE ALL COMERS’ SINGLES AT NEWPORT. 


Fiom a protograph by 
victorious, and after H. L. Doherty had 
defaulted to his brother, and R. F. 
Doherty had vanquished Malcolm D. 
Whitman, an Englishman stood winner 
of the All Comers’ singles at Newport. 
The importance of this victory can- 
not be gainsaid, and its effect upon the 
development of the game must be enor- 
mous. Apart from one’s patriotic cis- 
like to defeat in.a game of skill, it can- 
not be denied that the Englishmen’s 
success is matter for congratulation 
to all interested in the sport. Mr. 
Doherty came to us with the credentials 
of a gentleman, and nothing occurred to 
mar the pleasure of the international 


Hemment, New Vork 


contest from start to finish. His posi- 
tion winner the All Comers’ 
singles means a revision of the Ameri- 
can style of play, the conceding of cer- 
tain advantages in the English method. 
Equally does it presume the introduc- 
tion of American strokes and American 
methods to English courts. Such are 
the advantages of international con- 
tests, the importance of interchanges of 
plavers. 


of 


as 


MERITS OF THE RIVAL STYLES. 


One comment wes oi every specta- 
tor’s lips during the long series of games 


hetween the coming of the English- 
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men and R. F. Doherty's victory in 
>the All Comers’ singles: “ Winning or 
losing, they never get rattled!” In 
that lay the secret of the Englishman’s 
victory. The essence of the American 
game is expenditure of energy, a nerv- 
ous ability to get all over the court, to 
meet every ball that fortune sends with 
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justified themselves of their method 
and won because of their reserve of 
energy. 

So much the Englishmen taught us; 
but we impressed upon our visitors the 
necessity of swift play, of constant 
movement about the court, and above 
all of vollevying at the net. The differ- 









































DR. J. PIM, A FORMER ENGLISH CHAMPION, WHO THIS YEAR WAS OUTCLASSED IN HIS MATCHES 
AGAINST AMERICAN PLAYERS. 


From a photograph by Hemment, New York. 


every ounce of one’s physical capacity. 
The effort is terribly trying to the play- 
ers, in hot weather it is overpowering. 
The English idea, on the other hand, is 
conservance of energy. As a result the 
English game is more graceful, is less 
fatiguing to the player. When the 
Messrs. Doherty first plaved on this side 
their style was called “ languid,” their 
self possession was thought to be lack- 
adaisical. With time, however, they 


ence between the first exhibition of 
the Englishmen on this side and of 
the game R. F. Doherty played in the 
All Comers’ final at Newport was re- 
markable. He had imbibed all we had 
to teach, and in the final sets out-Amer- 
icaned the American, Whitman, by run- 
ning in on his services, killing high 
lobbed balls by smashing at the net, and 
by lobbing with extreme ease. 

That Whitman did not play the 
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game that we are used to expect from 
him is true, but his weakness was due to 
just those conditions the first class lawn 
tennis player must always expect to en- 
counter in championship games. He 
played before a vast concourse of people, 
the honor of his country depended on 
his game, his own reputation as an un- 
beaten champion was at stake, his poor 
showing against the veteran, Hun- 
tington, on the previous day, was fresh 
in his mind—he suffered from nerves 
and was beaten by a man who plays 
steadiest when the odds are against him. 
In that is a lesson that our players must 
take to heart if their appearance in 
championship contests is to be equal to 
their appearance on exhibition. 


LARNED’S GREAT VICTORY. 


The rest of the lesson of the Newport 
week was left to W. A. Larned to teach, 
and he taught it with the strong arm of a 
champion fighting for his title. Wednes- 
day, August 27, was the hottest day 
of the season at Newport, stifling and 
muggy. R. F. Doherty, weary from 
the fast match with Whitman of the 
day before, had to meet the holder of 
the United States championship fresh, 
in excellent training, in perfect prac- 
tice. It was an ideal day for the ex- 
position of the American method. 
Larned realized it, and played a game 
that depended upon stamina as well as 
science for its success. After losing 
the first set, he won the three succeed- 
ing sets and the right to retain the title 
of champion for another year. 

He well deserved his victory, and is 


‘to be congratulated upon having had op- 


portunity to demonstrate his right to 
the championship in open court. Had 


Whitman won, if gossip say true, 
Larned would have been left in posses- 
sion without a challenger—a fate that 
would have been unjust to a player of 
his caliber. 

The final tussle for the championship 
taught less than the game of the pre- 
vious day. The Englishman was stiff 
from overplay, and handicapped by a 
temperature to which in his own land 
he is a stranger. That the challenger 
must always play an up hill game 
against the unwearied holder is proved 
by the fact that in the twenty two years 
of championship lawn tennis he has on 
only three occasions succeeded in over- 
throwing the champion. 

Larned’s game consisted of swift and 
accurate passing strokes that wore out 
the Englishman, while Doherty’s vol- 
leying was wonderfully steady. The 
American champion’s game was marked 
by excellent generalship. It was the 
day and the game to suit him, and he 
pushed his advantage home to victory. 

The result of this year’s lawn tennis 
matches has been eminently satisfac- 
tory. A team of the best English play- 
ers has met a team of the best American 
players, and has been worsted. The 
Messrs. Doherty have shown themselves 
marvelously apt to learn the lessons 
our representatives taught them, and it 
will be strange if they do not carry back 
to England the material for a renais- 
sance that will work for the best inter- 
ests of the game. 

We on our side have had pleasure in 
our guests, have enjoyed their sports- 
manlike conduct, and have the satisfac- 
tion of retaining the American cham- 
pionship as well as our grasp upon the 
international trophy. 
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IN ruins now the ancient tower lies. 
Sweetheart, who can regret it more ‘’ un we? 
Again I see the gay Piazza, see 
The flocking doves, and ah, I see your eyes 
Smile on me as we climb the planes that rise 
Toward heaven—’twas heaven indeed for you and me 
To linger there, walled in by history, 
And whisper vows beneath Venetian skies ! 


Idling upon the platform of the tower, 
Far off, unreal, seems the life below ; 
The giants on the clock have struck the hour 
Twice, thrice, and still we linger, loath to go. 
Rare days! Our votive shrine lies wrecked and prone, 
But love, for us, has hallowed every stone. 


8M 


Frank Roe Batchelder. 








The Only Son of His Mother. 


HOW THE LITTLE VICOMTE DE VILLERSEXEL BECAME THE PUPIL OF THE GREAT PAZZINI, 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 


N the limited understanding of Pépin 
dwelt one great fact, in the shadow of 
which all other mundane things shrank to 
the insignificance of trifles. The great 
fact was the existence of Comte Victor de 
Villersexel, that tall and imposing person 
who was, first of all, Officier de la Légion 
d’Honneur; second, Membre de 1|’Acad- 
émie Frangaise, and, lastly, father to 
Pépin himself. 

It must be acknowledged that to the 
more observing of his limited kinsfolk and 
extensive acquaintance the clay feet of 
Pépin’s idol were distinctly evident. How 
the Comte de Villersexel had contrived to 
attain to the proud eminence which he oc- 
cupied was, in the earlier days of his pub- 
licity, a matter of curious conjecture. 
Certainly no inherent merit or ability 
formed the first rung of the ladder he had 
climbed. In diplomacy he had never bet- 
tered his first appointment as second sec- 
retary of legation at Belgrade; in litera- 
ture his achievements were limited to one 
ponderous work on collectivism, chiefly re- 
markable for its surpassing futility; and 
in society his sole claim to consideration 
lay in his marriage to a Brazilian heiress 
who had died within the year, leaving her 
husband an income of two hundred thou- 
sand franes—and Pépin. 

In all this it was difficult to find a suf- 
ficient reason for the crimson button and 
the green embroidered coat, unless it was 
that the family of De Villersexcl.went back 
to the Crusades. That is not always a pru- 
dent thing for families to do, but the pres- 
ent case was an exception. Born to the 
heritage of a name which his predecessors 
had made notable, Comte Victor was one 
of those who have greatness thrust upon 
them rather than achieve it, one of the 
bubbles in the ferment of Paris which 
their very levity brings to the top, to show 
rainbow tints in the sunlight of pub- 
licity. 

It is probable that no one was more 
surprised than De Villersexel himself at 
the honors which fell to his share, but one 
thing even the most contemptuous had 
perforce to concede. Once secure of his 
laurels, he wore them with a confidence 
that was akin to conviction. His reserve 


was ironclad, his dignity stupendous. It 
required time for new acquaintances to 
probe the secret of his insufficiency. Vic- 
tor de Villersexel was, as the irreverent, 
young military attaché at the American 
Embassy once said of him, “a. dazzling 
imitation of the real thing.” 

But to Pépin the idol was an idol with- 
out flaw. The boy accorded only awe- 
struck admiration and blind allegiance to 
this wonderful creature who never smiled. 
His own small individuality was so com- 
pletely overshadowed by that of his father 
that in the latter’s presence Pépin was 
searcely noticeable, dressed in his sober 
blouses, and creeping about the stately 
rooms of the apartment in the Avenue 
d’Iéna with an absolutely noiseless step. 
He was all brown, was Pépin; brown, bare 
legs, and brown hands, very small and 
slender, brown hair cropped short and 
primly parted, and deep brown eyes, elo- 
quent of unspoken and unspeakable things. 
He was earnest, his tutor said, earn- 
est and willing, but not bright, poor 
Pépin! He spoke English, to be sure, 
with a curious accent caught from his 
Cornish nurse, but that was due not so 
much to ability as to enforced association. 
In his French grammar and such simple 
arithmetic as was required of him he was 
slow and often stupid. But he was rarely 
scolded and never punished. Once, in- 
deed, the comte had been about to strike 
him for some trifling fault, but somehow 
the blow for which Pépin stood waiting 
never fell. 

“He is like his mother,” the Academi- 
cian had muttered as he turned away, 
“an imbecile, but de 

Pépin, catching the unfinished phrase, 
grew sick with a great discouragement, 
mingled with profound pity for the man 
before him. It must be a dreadful thing 
for one so famous to be the father of an 
imbecile! From that day the child was 
more inconspicuous than before. 

Deliberately affected in the first in- 
stance, what was known in society as De 
Villersexel’s “ academic manner” came in 
course of time to be second nature. The 
domestic threshold, which is for most men 
a kind of uncloaking room, saw never an 
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alteration, even of voice or expression, 
in his pose. The household affairs were 
regulated with almost military precision. 
Once a day, at noon, Pépin and his father 
met in the large salon, the comte in im- 
maculate afternoon dress, and Pépin 
fresh from the careful hands of his nurse. 
They shook hands gravely, and then waited 
in silence until the folding doors were 
flung apart, and the maitre @hdtel an- 
nounced the déjeuner: 

“Ces messieurs sont servis!” 

What meals they were, to be sure, those 
breakfasts, solemnly served, and more 
solemnly eaten, under the rigid observa- 
tion of three men servants! De Viller- 
sexel, with his thin lips, his cold eyes, and 
his finely pointed gray mustache, barely 
moved, save to raise his fork or break a 
morsel from his roll. 
perched like a mouse on the edge of a 
great chair, nibbled at tiny scraps of food 
with downeast eyes. At the very end,as the 
comte was about to push back his chair, 
he would invariably raise his glass of 
champagne, and Pépin his, wherein a few 
drops of red wine turned the Source Ba- 
doit to a pale heliotrope, and together 
they would glance toward the full length 
‘portrait which hung above the mantel. 

“Ta mere!” said the comte. 

“ Maman!” replied Pépin. 

And so they drank the toast of tribute 
to the dead. 

After breakfast the father would read 
for an hour to the child, and Pépin, 
seated on another large chair, would listen, 
perfectly motionless, striving desperately 
to understand the long sentences which 
fell in flawless succession from the Acade- 
mician’s lips. De Villersexel had a fairly 
clear recollection of what books had been 
the companions of his childhood, and 
these he purchased in the rarest editions, 
and clothed in the richest bindings, and 
read to Pépin; only his remembrance did 
not extend to a very distinct differentia- 
tion between seven and fifteen, for it was at 
the latter age that he read “ Télémaque ” 
to himself, and at the former that he read 
“ Télémaque ” to his son. 

Then would come a second formal hand- 
shake, and Pépin, pausing an instant at 
the door to make a slow stiff bow, would 
ereep off down the long corridor to the 
nursery, while the comte turned to his 
papers with a consciousness of paternal 
duty done. 

How Pépin contrived to spend the 
long hours which his daily walk and his 
short lessons left him to while away, only 
Pépin knew. He talked rarely with the 
servants—“ a thing,” his father told him, 


Pépin, all brown, , 
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“that no gentleman would wish to do ”— 
and no other children ever entered at the 
De Villersexel door; “ for,” said the comte, 
“children sow unfortunate ideas and 
spread disease.” 

But there were compensations. One 
was the full length portrait over the chim- 
ney piece in the diningroom. Pépin had 
no conception of how great was the signa- 
ture it bore, or of the fabulous sum which 
it had cost, but he knew it was very 
beautiful, and besides it was his mother, 
the pale, dream mother he had never seen. 

The portrait of the Comtesse de Viller- 
sexel had been one of the sensations at 
the Salon of seven years before. The 
young Brazilian was represented at the 
moment when the bow left the strings of 
her violin, and on her lips and in her eyes 
yet dwelt the spirit of the music she had 
been playing. A clinging gown of ivory 
white silk emphasized rather than dis- 
guised the lines of her figure, slender as 
that of a young girl, but poised straight 
and proud as if she had been an empress. 
The keynote of the picture’s charm lay in 
its frailty. It was like a reflection in 
clear water, which a touch might disturb. 
It was not a portrait before which people 
disputed and proffered noisy exclamations 
of admiration, but one that imposed si- 
lence like the barely audible note of a dis- 
tant Angelus. It stood before the memory 
of its original as it had been a spirit, finger 
on lip, at the doorway of a tomb. 

Pépin had known nothing of his mother 
in the life, for the breath of being had 
passed from her lips to his at the moment 
of his birth; but with the intuition of 
childhood he seemed to know that this 
was one who would have loved him, and 
whom he would have loved. He spent 
hours before the picture, silent and spell- 
bound, gazing into the deep and tender 
eyes that were lit with the same pathetic 
pleading that lay so eloquently in his own; 
and the only outbreak of rage which had 
ever stirred his simple serenity was on 
one oceasion when his nurse had found 
him thus absorbed, and, receiving no re- 
sponse to her summons, half alarmed and 
half indignant, reproached him with 
wasting his time before a stupid picture. 
Then Pépin had whirled round upon her, 
his lips compressed, his small brown hands 
elenched, and a look in his eyes that ter- 
rified even the stout and prosaic Cornish- 
woman out of her accustomed attitude of 
fat complacency. 

“A stupid picture?” he stormed. 
“But it is my mother, do you hear, my 
mother! You are a wicked woman, Eliza- 
beth!” 
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It was when Pépin was nearing his 
seventh birthday that there came to him 
a revelation. The comte was giving a 
great reception to the Russian ambassador, 
and for some reason which, perhaps, even 
he himself could not explain, he sent for 
his son. The child was aroused from 
sleep and, half awake but totally uncom- 
prehending, was submitted by the worthy 
Elizabeth to a veritable cyclone of wash- 
ing, combing, and brushing, and finally, 
clad in spotless duck, was led by the 
maitre d’hétel down the long corridor to 
the door of the grand salon, which, at his 
approach, swung open under the touch 
of one of the under servants. Pépin, 
dazed by the radiance of many lights and 
a great clamor of voices, paused on the 
threshold, and, with a swift intuition of 
what was demanded of him, made his slow 
stiff bow. 

“Te Vicomte de Villersexel,” said the 
maitre @hétel in a loud voice at his side. 
Pépin, seeing his father beckon to him 
from the group where he stood, slipped 
toward him through the crowd, and was 
surprised to find that the comte took his 
hand, and bent forward to say in a whis- 
per: 

“You are to hear Pazzini play the vio- 
lin. That is why I sent for you. He was 
your mother’s teacher.” 

Like all that had gone before, what fol- 
lowed was to Pépin like a dream—a beauti- 
ful dream, never to be forgotten. A great 
hush had settled upon the brilliant assem- 
blage, for even in Paris there are still 
things which society will check its chatter 
to hear, and the tall, gray bearded man 
consulting with the pianist over there 
was Pazzini, the great Pazzini, whose serv- 
ices had been more than once commanded 
by royalty in vain. De Villersexel had 
drawn Pépin nearer to the piano in the 
interval, and as the opening chords of 
the introduction were struck, the child 
found himself but a few feet from the fa- 
mous violinist, his hand still linked in his 
father’s, his eyes fixed in wonder upon 
this unknown man who had been his moth- 
er’s teacher. 

The first low notes of the violin fell 
upon the silence like a faint voice heard 
across a wide reach of calm water. As 
the marvelous melody swelled into the 
fullness of its motif, something new and 
strange stirred in Pépin’s heart, mounted 
and tightened at his throat, ran tingling 
to his finger tips. Through his half parted 
lips the breath tiptoed in and out, and his 
deep eyes grew every instant, could he have 
known it, more like those of the picture 
that he loved. So he stood entranced, 


seeing, hearing nothing but Pazzini and 
Pazzini’s violin, till the sonata drew im- 
perceptibly toward its close. : 

Like the child, the great violinist seemed 
to be unconscious of all that surrounded 
him. Slowly, tenderly, he led his music 
through the last phrases until he paused 
before the supreme sweetness of the final 
note. How it was he could never have told, 
but, in that infinitesimal fraction of time, 
the training of years played him false. He 
knew that his finger tip slipped an incal- 
culable atom of space upon the throat of 
his violin, but it was too late. The bow was 
on the string, and'‘the imperceptible dis- 
cord rose, fell, and died away—unrecog- 
nizable, he thought, with a throb of thank- 
fulness, by any save his master ear. And 
then— 

“ Ah-h!” said Pépin. 

The thunder of applause drowned the 
child’s whisper, and for an instant the 
terror in his heart grew still, believing his 
exclamation unheard. Then it leaped to 
life again, for Pazzini was looking at him, 
his bow hovering above the instrument 
like his mother’s in the picture. In the 
mysterious solitude of the crowded room 
these two met each other’s eyes, each read- 
ing the other’s as they had been an open 
book. In Pépin’s was the hurt of a 
wounded animal; in Pazzini’s a great 
wonder, and a sorrow as of one who has 
given pain without intention and mutely 
pleads for pardon. 

As the applause ceased, the violinist 
turned to the comte, and indicated Pépin 
with his bow. 

“Who is that child?” he asked. 

The thaw in De Villersexel’s “ academie 
manner ” had been but momentary. With 
the renewed hum of conversation he was 
— again, pale, proud, and immov- 
able. 

“Tt is my son Pépin,” he replied with 
icy courtesy. “ How shall I thank you for 
your playing? It was the essence of per- 
fection, as it has ever been, and ever will 
be.” He did not hear, as he turned away 
with Pépin, the violinist’s barely audible 
reply: “ Her boy! I might have known! ” 

As if the miracle of his summons to the 
salon that night were not the actual cli- 
max of existence, a new marvel awaited 
Pépin on the morrow. The doors of the 
diningroom had barely slid together be- 
hind them when the comte turned to him. 

“Yesterday was Christmas,” he said. 

Pépin made no reply. In fact, the stu- 
por which descended upon him at this 
infraction of the usual routine of life 
effectually deprived him, for the moment, 
of the power of speech. 
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THE ONLY SON 


“Tt was Christmas,” repeated the comte, 
“and because of that you are invited to 
a—a—soirée today. Do you know the 
English children on the entresol? ” 

“T have seen them,” faltered Pépin, 
“but we have never spoken. You told 
210——"" 

“T have changed my mind,” broke in his 
father. “Monsieur ’Ameelton”’—stum- 
bling desperately over the English name— 
“has asked me to let you visit them this 
afternoon, and I have said yes to him. 
Elizabeth will dress you. Now you may 
go.” 

Barely conscious that Pépin had stam- 
mered a timid “ Merci, papa!” as he made 
his customary bow, De Villersexel turned 
to his writing table as the door closed be- 
hind the little vicomte. Unlocking a 
drawer, he took therefrom a letter which 
had come to him at noon. It was in the 
fine Italian handwriting of Pazzini, and 
ran as follows: 


MY DEAR FRIEND: 


This is at once a confession and a prayer. What 
would you say if I were to tell you that Pazzini— 
the flawless Pazzini, as men are pleased to call me 
—murdered, yes, murdered last night’s sonata by 
flatting that wonderful final note? Oh, it was a 
very little thing and passed unnoticed, for they are 
stupid, these wise people who listen to me, and they 
did not hear! Even you, my poor friend, even you 
could not detect that tiny flaw that was a monstrous 
crime. No, of all that listened, there were but two 
that understood what I had done. I was one of 
these, and the other your son—Pépin. 

Do you know what that means, M. le Comte de 
Villersexel? Do you understand that but one ear 
in millions is so finely keyed that this minutest devi- 
ation could wound it like the most utter discord? 
And I wounded him, your Pépin. I saw it in his 
eyes. Therefore I tell you—I, who know—that he 
is a genius, a genius greater than his mother, and 
that, like her, he must be my pupil. I have none 
other now. It shall be the work of my old age to 
make him the greatest musician of his day. Give 
him to me, my friend, if not for his own sake, then 
for hers! 

PAZZINI. 


Prime feature of all the year to the lit- 
tle Hamiltons on the entresol was their 
Christmas tree. It arrived in some un- 
knowable way in the corner of the grand 
salon on the morning after Christmas. 
From the moment of its advent the doors 
were sealed, and only the privileged world 
of grown ups went in and out, and could 
see the splendors within. Inch by inch the 
hands of the tall clock in the antichambre 
dragged themselves around successive 
circles *toward the hour of revelation. 
George and John stood motionless before 
the inexorable timepiece, awaiting the 
stroke of four. This suspense was harrow- 
ing enough in itself, and only made bear- 
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able by recourse to occasional mad caper- 
ings up and down the hall, and whoops of 
mingled ecstasy and exasperation. What 
was worse was the delay in the arrival of 
their guests. Later the latter would be in- 
dispensable; just now they were mere 
impediments. Even the grown ups were 
more considerate, for they came on time. 
Well they might, since they were admitted 
to the enchanted room, and came out with 
maddening accounts of what was to be 
found therein. They sat about the 
small salon, and talked the stupid things 
of which they were so fond of talking— 
Hamilton, tall, straight, and with an 
amused twinkle in his eye as he watched 
his wife vainly endeavoring to calm her 
sons, who foamed and pranced at the 
sealed doors; Miss Kedgwick, who wrote 
books and invited boys to tea; M. de Berey, 
who was odd because he spoke no English, 
but who cut heads out of nuts and apples 
and drewdroll picturesonscraps of paper; 
Miss Lys, who played the piano for “ Go- 
ing to Jerusalem ”; and Mr. Sedgely, who 
talked very low in her ear, and said the 
great trouble with “ Going to Jerusalem ” 
was that the players couldn’t go there in 
earnest—whatever that might mean. But 
would the doors never open? 

The children arrived by twos and threes, 
shook hands limply with their elders, 
greeted their small hosts with embarrassed 
ceremony, and then, as if suddenly in- 
oculated with the young Hamiltons’ mad- 
ness, commenced to foam and prance 
in their turn before the unyielding doors. 
Last of all came Pépin, who bowed at the 
door, and then in turn to each of those who 
spoke to him. 

Suddenly with a shout the children 
burst through the open doorway, and 
gathered in voluble groups about the glis- 
tening miracle which shone like a hundred 
stars in the gathering twilight. For half 
an hour all was chaos, and Pépin, standing 
a little apart, marveled and was still. 
Dancing figures flashed by him, bearing 
boxes of soldiers, toy villages, dolls, trum- 
pets, drums. The air was full of the wail- 
ing of whistles, the cries of mechanical 
animals, and the clamor of childish com- 
ment. 

But to Pépin even the dazzling novelty 
of his surroundings was nothing compared 
to one object which drew and fixed his at- 
tention from the first instant, as the needle 
is held rigid by the magnetic pole. High 
up upon the tree, clearly outlined against 
its background of deep green, and gleam- 
ing gorgeously with fresh varnish in the 
light of the surrounding candles, hung a 
violin—not one like Pazzini’s, large and 
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of a dull brown, but small—a violin for 
Pépin himself to hold—and new and 
bright and beyond all things beautiful 
and to be desired. 

Then his attention was distracted for a 
moment. From the time of his entrance 
the eyes of Miss Lys had followed the dig- 
nified and silent little Frenchman. Where 
Miss Lys went, Mr. Sedgely followed, so 
that now the two were so close that they 
brushed his elbow; and Pépin, turning 
with an instinctive “ Pardon,” saw that 
they were watching him curiously. When 
he looked once more towards the tree, the 
violin was gone! An instant later he saw 
it in the hands of George Hamilton, dan- 
cing like a faun down the room, and he 
was conscious of a great faintness, such 
as he had known but once before, when 
he had cut his hand and the doctor had 
sewed it. . 

“ He is adorable,” said Ethel Lys, “ but 
I have never seen a sadder face. What 
eyes—two brown poems! ” 

“He makes my heart ache,” answered 
Sedgely slowly, “and I could:hardly say 
why. Ask him what he wants off the 
tree.” 

The girl was on her knees by Pépin 
before the phrase was fairly finished. 

“ What didst thou have for Christmas ? ” 
she asked, falling unconsciously into that 
tender foreign second singular which 
slips so naturally from the lips at sight 
of a French child. 

“T?—pbut nothing,” replied the little 
vicomte, pleased out of his anguish by 
the sound of his own tongue amid the 
babel of English phrases. The girl at his 
side looked at him with so frank an as- 
tonishment that he felt it necessary to ex- 
plain. “I have my gifts on the day of 
the year. Christmas is an English féte, 
and Iam French. So I have nothing.” 

“ Nothing! ” repeated Miss Lys blankly, 
and then, of a sudden, slipped her arm 
around him and drew his head close to 
her own. 

“What dost thou see on the tree that 
thou wouldst like to have?” she asked 
eagerly. “ What is there, dearest?” 

At the unwonted tenderness of the ques- 
tion the floodgates of Pépin’s reserve broke 
down. Placing his hands upon the girl’s 
shoulders, he searched her face with his 
eyes. 

“Tf there were another violin ” he 
began, and, faltering, stopped, and turned 
away to hide the tears that would come, 
strive as he might to hold them back. 

“Did you hear him—and see him?” 
queried Miss Lys a minute later, furiously 
backing Sedgely into a corner by the 





lapels of his frock coat. “ You did—you 
know you did! And you are still here? 
Lord, what a man!” 

Sedgely shrugged his shoulders with a 
pretense of utter bewilderment. 

“What must I do?” he inquired 
blankly. 

“ Do?” stormed Miss Lys. “ Do? Why, 
scour Paris till you find a violin precisely 
like that one George is doing his best to 
saw in half over there! Jules is at the 
door with the trois-quarts. Tell him to 
drive you like mad to the Printemps—to 
the big place opposite the Grand Hétel— 
to the Louvre—to the Bon Marché—any- 
where—everywhere; but inside of one 
hour I must have that violin! ” 

When Sedgely returned, hardly half an 
hour later, violin in hand, Ethel met him 
at the door. 

“ They are all at tea,” she said. “ We'll 
call Pépin out.” 


She placed the violin in the hands of the - 


vicomte without a word, and without a 
word Pépin took it from her. The instru- 
ment slid to his cheek as if impelled by 
its own desire. 

“ Canst thou play?” she asked him. 

“No,” said Pépin, “and, besides, it is 
but a toy. I do not want to hear it. But 
I like to feel it—here,” and he moved his 
= caressingly against the cheap var- 
nish. 

“Don’t you think you might ”” be- 
gan Sedgely, and then found himself on 
the other side of the door, and Miss Lys 
facing him with an air of hopeless resig- 
nation. 

“T act-u-ally be-lieve,” she remarked, 
“that you were going to ask him\to thank 
me for it!” 

“Why not?” said Sedgely. 

“Lord! What aman!” said Miss Lys. 

* * * * * 





In the diningroom of the De Villersexel 
apartment the comte paced slowly to and 
fro with bent head and fingers that locked 
and unlocked behind his back. In the 
heavy chair before the fire, Pazzini seemed 
shrunk to but half his normal size, a mere 
rack of clothes, two long white hands that 
gripped the dragons’ heads upon the arms 
of the fauteuil, and a pale, stern face that 
looked into the smoldering embers and 
beyond—immeasurably beyond. 

They both glanced up as Pépin made his 
appearance on the threshold, his usually 
pale face now blazing with fury and in 
his hands a tangleof catgut and splintered 
wood that had been his violin. For once 
the commanding presence of the comte 
was as if it had not been. It was no longer 
a question of father and son, but of De 
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Villersexel and De Villersexel, looking, 
each undaunted, into the other’s eyes. 

“ What is it? ” said the comte. 

“Tt is Elizabeth!” stormed Pépin. 
“ She has broken the toy the English lady 
gave me—because I did not want her to 
put it with the others. ‘J wanted it in 
bed—close to my pillow. Quelle vache!” 

“ Pépin! ” thundered the comte. 

But Pazzini had suddenly swung about 
in his seat, caught the boy’s eye, and with 
one lean white finger was pointing to the 
portrait above the mantel. 

For an instant Pépin wavered, and then, 
swaying slowly forward, he flung himself 
as if by instinct toward Pazzini, and fell 
sobbing at the great violinist’s knee with 
the wreck of his toy pressed close against 
his breast. 

“Well?” said the man. 

“ As you please!” answered De Viller- 
sexel. “T don’t believe you'll make any- 
. thing of him, but there are none so blind 
as those who will not see. Take him for 
a year. After that, we shall see.” 


AT SAINTE ANNE DE BEAUPRE. 
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He bent over the violinist’s shoulder 
and touched the splintered object in the 
child’s hands. . 

“A toy violin!” he said. “Shame, 
Pépin! A De Villersexel crying for a vio- 
lin!” 

Pépin was very quiet now, and even 
Pazzini said nothing for aninstant. Then 
his hand slipped to the ease by his side 
and he swung it to his knees, threw back 
the cover, and said softly: 

“You shall have mine, mio piccolo.” 

De Villersexel shrugged his shoulders 
hopelessly. 

“Pazzini,” he said with elaborate con- 
viction, “on this point you are hopelessly 
insane! Your Stradivarius!” And he 
turned away as if the potency of words 
was at an end. 

But Pazzini repeated his promise, this 
time with a strange, tender emphasis 
that only Pépin heard. 

“T give it to you!” he said. 

His eyes had met those of the portrait 
over the chimney—and he was smiling. 





AT SAINTE ANNE DE BEAUPRE. 


So little and so kind a shrine ! 
So homely and serene a saint ! 
No violent sorrow can be thine, 
Thou patient pensioner of constraint ! 


This gentle gloom that wraps thee in 
Mistaking for a soul’s despair, 

Thou griev’st, perchance, for some small sin, 
Too trivial for such fervent prayer. 


Not sin hath wanned thy weary face, 
Nor living woe made dark thine eyes, 
Nor memory wrought this pleading grace, 
But ignorance and dumb surmise. 


The bleeding feet of shameful pain 
Have passed not up this tranquil way, 
Nor late repentance, haply vain, 
By these slim poplars knelt to pray. 


Thine is the sadness of the breast 
That has not known the human strife— 
Weighed down with shelter, worn with rest, 
Athirst for the free storms of life. 


Thine is the ache of lips that ache 

For unknown pangs, unknown delight— 
The emptiness of hearts that break 

With dreaming through the empty night. 


Thy woe thou canst not understand, 
Poor soul and body incomplete ! 

Thou hungerest for a little hand 
And touch of little unknown feet. 


But now, because all sorrows cease 
Assuaged by such sweet faith as thine, 

The dear Saint Anne shall give thee peace 
Here at her little, kindly shrine. 





Charles G. D. Roberts. 





The True Story of Lafitte. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL THE OLD TIME AMERICAN FREEBOOTERS, 
JEAN LAFITTE—THE PIRATE COLONIES THAT HE FOUNDED AND 
RULED, FIRST AS BARATARIA AND LATER ON GALVESTON ISLAND 
—HIS POWER AND WEALTH, HIS CONFLICTS WITH THE UNITED 


STATES AUTHORITIES, AND HIS 


ON an steaif a day between the 
purchase of the Louisiana Territory, 
in 1803, and the year 1810, two brothers 
named Jean and Pierre Lafitte came to 
New Orleans, and opened a blacksmith 
shop on the north side of St. Pierre Street, 
between Bourbon and Dauphine, wherein 
negro slaves were employed to do the 
pounding, while the proprietors looked for 
customers and made the collections. 
Because of the vicissitudes of its previ- 
ous existence, New Orleans was a remark- 
able town. It had been founded by a 
man who had observed that the site was 
convenient for carrying on a trade with 
Spanish America contrary to Spanish 
law, and the smuggling trade then begun 
received every encouragement until 
«France ceded Louisiana to Spain, in 1762. 
Thereafter many citizens turned to the 
French and British colonies for illicit 
commerce; and when the people of the 
Atlantic coast had settled in the Ohio 
Valley, traffic was opened with them. 
Every man in old New Orleans, one may 
say, was cognizant of the smuggling busi- 
ness, and many, including the officials of 
the town, were actually engaged in it. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Naturally, smuggling was continued 
after New Orleans became an American 
city, but it was not until after the year 
1808 that the trade reached its flood tide. 
For in that year the importation of slaves 
become unlawful. The price of a prime 
negro on the African coast, in those days, 
was not above twenty dollars; but if of- 
fered in the market at New Orleans, with 
a clear title, he was worth a thousand 
dollars. The world never saw a more 
tempting opportunity for smugglers than 
the slave trade offered. 

New Orleans was a frontier town as 
well as a seaport. Vast stretches of virgin 
land lay behind it, and settlers with money 
were flocking in to plant cotton, sugar 
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cane, and tobacco. The demand for 
slaves far outran the supply. : 

Now, the smugglers carried on their 
trade by means of boats, which were 
driven through the many waterways 
around New Orleans, and every such 
boat needed blacksmith work at one time 
or another. It was a natural thing for 
the smugglers to patronize the Lafitte 
shop, once it was opened, for both brothers 
had been sailors and officers on privateers, 
and knew well the kind of work needed on 
boats of all kinds. 

Very soon the Lafittes learned that the 
smugglers obtained their slaves from 
slavers trading between Afriea and the 
Spanish West Indies. The slaves were 
usually landed on Grande Terre Island in 
Barataria Bay, and were carried thence 
through the bayous to a market along the 
Mississippi. It was a very profitable 
traffic, but to the mind of Jean Lafitte, 
who was the better business man of the 
two brothers, it was managed in ways that 
wasted far too much of the profits. The 
men engaged in the business were all men 
of small means; they worked independ- 
ently, and they paid more than was nec- 
essary for the “goods” in which they 
dealt. Jean Lafitte saw that a general 
recognition of a “community of inter- 
ests” would promote the general pros- 
perity, and he organized what was prac- 
tically a smugglers’ trust. 


THE TRUST AND ITS METHODS. 


Some time in 1810 the Lafitte brothers 
abandoned their smithy. Jean Lafitte 
went to Barataria to become the leader 
of the smugglers who gathered the goods, 
while Pierre remained in New Orleans 
and took charge of the sales department. 

Under Jean’s directions the smugglers 
united their forces, and then, instead of 
buying from Cuban slave traders, they 
went afloat in well armed, well manned 
vessels that lay in wait off the Cuban coast 
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and intercepted the slave ships coming 
from Africa. This kind of a “ purchase,” 
as the old buccaneers called such a trans- 
action, was entirely suited to the men 
under Lafitte, for the buccaneer spirit 
of hatred for the Spaniards had come 
down to them. 

The success of Jean Lafitte’s work was 
at once so great that the Governor of 
Louisiana had to take note of it (Septem- 
ber 6, 1810), by means of an official proc- 
lamation denouncing “the open and dar- 
ing course which is now pursued by the 
brigands who infest our coast.” Two 
whole cargoes of slaves had been brought 
through Barataria Bay in August and 
sold along the Mississippi. More than a 
hundred negroes were purchased and held 
in New Orleans. 

The Governor’s proclamation merely ad- 
vertised the “extensive and well laid 
plan” which Jean Lafitte had laid for 
supplying the needy planters with slaves 
at very low prices for cash. Purchasers 
flocked to Barataria, and schooners of the 
long, low, rakish class, and feluccas that 
were lower and more rakish still, were 
sent in growing fleets to rob the Spanish 
slavers. 

From robbing slavers to robbing lawful 
merchantmen was a short step quickly 
taken. “It was ascertained,” says a 
Treasury Department document of the 
period, “that vessels clearing out from 
this port (New Orleans) with passengers, 
have been captured and every soul mur- 
dered. They took indiscriminately vessels 
of every nation, and the fact was perfectly 
known.” 


THE PIRATES’ HEADQUARTERS. 


In his prosperity, Lafitte built a fort 
on Grande Terre with a home inside its 
walls, and many houses for resorts that 
were attractive to the seamen who manned 
his piratical ships. His wealth increased 
and his influence spread. A fleet number- 
ing at least ten vessels was under his com- 
mand within a year ortwo. The number 
of men who obeyed his orders is officially 
stated at from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand, according to the season. A pirate 
resort such as Morgan and Mansvelt had 
thought to establish on Old Providence 
Island in the seventeenth century came 
into existence on Barataria in the nine- 
teenth. The lawless hordes of the West 
Indies gathered to do the bidding of this 
one man. 

“A well made, handsome man” was 
Jean Lafitte, as one who knew him well 
has said. He was “about six feet two 
inches in height, strongly built; he had 


large hazel eyes, black hair, and he gener- 
ally wore a mustache. His favorite dress 
was a species of green uniform, with an 
otter skin cap which he wore a little over 
the right eye. He was gentlemanly in his 
deportment, of sober habits, and very 
thoughtful. Independently of his own 
language, he spoke Spanish and English 
fluently. 

“ When roused he could be desperate in- 
deed, and was a good swordsman and un- 
erring shot. There was no adventurous 
love tale to tell of him,” but he “had a 
criolla mistress, a native of New Orleans. 
His table was well but not prodigally 
supplied. ‘There was much order and reg- 
ularity in his household affairs, and there 
was an abundance of plate, linen, 
etcetera.” 

Until 1814 Jean Lafitte ruled his pirate 
kingdom with but little interference from 
government officers. An occasional raid 
was attempted by United States marshals, 
but they were always defeated. After one 
fight, in whieh Lafitte commanded in 
person, he said to the revenue officers who 
survived: 

“T desire you to know that I am averse 
to such strifes, but at the same time 
you must distinctly understand that I 
prefer losing my life rather than my 
goods.” 

Meantime, in spite of the raids, Jean 
Lafitte came and went between New Or- 
leans and Barataria at pleasure. The 
government officials often learned when 
he was in town. Appeals made by honest 
merchants for the suppression of the gang 
that undermined their trade went un- 
heeded until 1814, and then, when an in- 
dictment was drawn by the United States 
district attorney, it was so defective that 
conviction was found to be impossible—a 
fact from which suspicious people might 
draw inferences. 


A PATRIOTIC PIRATE. 


When the British came to attack New 
Orleans, in the latter part of the year 1814, 
they sought Lafitte’s help, offering him, 
a captain’s commission, with abundant 
lands and a free pardon for the capture of 
all ships that had been taken under the 
British flag. But Lafitte and his men 
hated the British and loved New Orleans. 
An American expedition was even then 
fitting out under Commodore Patterson to 
destroy the Barataria resort, and Lafitte 
knew all about it, but he refused to join 
the invaders. On September 16, 1814, 
Patterson’s force destroyed Barataria, 
capturing ten cruisers belonging to the 
pirates and one prize that they had 
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brought in, with property worth not far 
from a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The Baratarians had to flee to the swamps; 
but from his hiding place Jean Lafitte 
appealed for permission to fight under 
Jackson, and he paid Edward Livingston 
and the United States district attorney, 
John R. Grimes, then the most influen- 
tial men in New Orleans, no less than 
thirty five thousand dollars apiece to ad- 
vocate his cause. The two succeeded in 
obtaining Jackson’s favor for him, and 
Lafitte was in the battle of New Orleans, 
though what he actually did there has 
never been recorded. And under the date 
of February 6, 1815, President James 
Madison granted “a full and free par- 
don ” to all the pirate horde. 

Nevertheless, Lafitte’s career was not 
yet half ended. For two years after his 
pardon there is but scant record of his 
doings. It is known that he did a little 
business in the old way at Barataria, but 
he did not get fairly afloat again until 
1817. 

GALVESTON’S PIRATICAL BEGINNINGS. 


In the autumn of 1816 a piratical leader 
named Louis D’Aury, from the insurgent 
hosts of Spanish America, went to the 
island where Galveston, Texas, now 
stands, and in a small way created there 
a resort similar to Lafitte’s at Barataria. 
The cruisers which, under various Span- 
ish American flags, were ravaging the seas, 
needed a port where they might refit and 
dispose of cargoes—particularly slaves— 
that could not be sold openly. D’Aury’s 
name is worth recording because he was 
the originator of a most remarkable 
“bluff.” With a few hundred men, and 
enough lumber and tents to build shelters 
for them on a barren beach, he landed 
on Galveston Island and established what 
he called the capital of the independent 
nation of Texas. He had conquered 
Texas from the Spanish, he said, and he 
organized a new government there by issu- 
ing a proclamation. His government had 
two departments—an executive, at the 
head of which was D’Aury, and a judicial 
department, or court of admiralty. D’Aury 
supposed that vessels condemned by this 
court would be admitted, with their car- 
goes, to the ports of the United States, 
as were lawfully condemned prizes from 
actual nations; but he was of fickle mind, 
and in April of the following year (1817) 
he abandoned his island capital to find 
another location. 

To D’Aury’s abandoned capital, a tum- 
ble down collection of shanties, came Jean 
Lafitte; and on this Texas sand bar he 
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founded a greater pirate colony than 
Barataria Bay. The Spanish American 
insurgent leaders had given cover to the 
pirates of the West Indies by issuing a 
commission to cruise against Spanish 
commerce to every ship captain that ap- 
plied for one. These commissions proved 
to be efficient neck protectors; even the 
Spanish did not often hang the crew of 
a captured privateer that had such a 
document. But when the cruisers wished 
to dispose of their prizes, the only market 
worth while was a port of the United 
States, and that was a market where their 
commissions and their traffic were scruti- 
nized with steadily increasing severity. 
To reach the American market without 
undergoing this scrutiny, many more or 
less piratical cruisers headed for Galves- 
ton harbor, where they were received as of 
old at Barataria. The distance to the 
plantations, where slaves could be sold was 
longer, but the journey was made by boats 
through bayous where the revenue officers 
never came to molest the smugglers. 
Moreover, Lafitte bought cheap and 
charged exceedingly attractive prices. To 
Colonel James Bowie, the inventor of the 
famous knife, slaves were sold at one dol- 
lar a pound, or an average of a hundred 
and forty dollars each; and Bowie, to get 
them on the market, took them openly to 
New Orleans, where he had them seized 
by the officials and sold as a lot at auction. 
At these auctions no competitors ap- 
peared, and Bowie bought them at prices 
that enabled him to clear fifty thousand 
dollars in a year or two. 

There is but scant record of fighting in 
the story of Lafitte. On one occasion he 
learned that the crew of one of his ships 
had planned a mutiny. He allowed them 
to go ahead unmolested until at midnight 
they charged on the cabin. Then he gave 
them a reception that stretched six of 
them dead on the deck and wounded 
several more. One of his captains 
challenged him to fight a duel, after a dis- 
pute over the ownership of a box of gold 
watches. Jean accepted, and they went to 
Bolivar Island to fight; but when they had 
landed on the beach the look on the face 
of Lafitte so cowed the captain that he 
fell on his knees and begged for mercy; 
whereat Jean cuffed and kicked him and 
let him go. 

At Galveston Lafitte proclaimed from 
time to time the forms of a national gov- 
ernment, and he hoped that his courts 
might obtain recognition, but with such 
citizens as were available the task was 
beyond him. Nevertheless, he made an 
entire success of the port as a pirate 
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A SONG OF 


“fence.” An American filibuster general, 
James Long, visited the place and found a 
thriving settlement, with “gold pieces as 
plentiful as biscuit.” 


LAFITTE’S DECLINE AND FALL. 


But beginning with 1819 one after an- 
other of Lafitte’s cruisers was captured 
while engaged in open piracy; some of the 
crews were hanged under sentence of the 
United States courts; and in the spring 
of 1821 the famous little Yankee war 
ship Enterprise went to Galveston and 
compelled him to leave. It is a notable 
fact that while men from his cruisers 
were hanged he was not even arrested. He 
gathered his plunder into a beautiful brig 
called the Pride, a vessel of fourteen good 
guns, well manned, and on an unnamed 
day he sailed away, headed to the south 
and east. And there authentic accounts 
of Jean Lafitte come to an end. Some 
say he perished in Yucatan, some that he 
died in France, and one writer says that 
he met his end fighting an American war 
ship off the south coast of Cuba. 

But whatever his fate, his career was 
the most remarkable known to the annals 
of piracy. Morgan once gathered a larger 
force, but that was in the seventeenth 
century, while Lafitte did his work in 
the nineteenth. Morgan was able to hold 
his horde together for one assault only, 
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while Lafitte held from five hundred to a 
thousand men from 1810 to 1821. It was 
a band of desperadoes gathered from the 
slums and prisons of all civilized na- 
tions and from the coasts of heathendom. 
They were men without a country, with- 
out a conscience or a hope beyond the 
gratification of appetite. They knew well 
the exhilaration that comes to wild souls 
in deadly conflicts. Mutiny—the defiance 
of law and authority—was the chief fea- 
ture of their chosen occupation; but Jean 
Lafitte ruled them. They called him 
“the old man” when they talked of him, 
and when they addressed him they called 
him “bosse” (meaning literally promi- 
nence), and so added a word to the Ameri- 
ean language. He rarely associated with 
his followers, and seldom smiled. “ When 
roused he could be desperate indeed,” says 
a historian, but his men were his friends 
as well as his followers. Moreover, dur- 
ing a period of eleven years he was able 
not only to influence the authorities of 
Louisiana in his favor, but to shield him- 
self from the attacks of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Lafitte was a pirate, and was guilty of 
the blood that his men shed, as well as of 
the blood that he shed with his own 
hands; but he was by no means wholly de- 
void of the qualities which go to the 
making of a hero. 





A SONG OF 


GLADNESS. 


A WARMTH of gold, all summer stored, 
The goldenrod gives up, 
And, filled with springtime’s scantier hoard, 
Shines the sweet buttercup ; 
And from the singing of the breeze 
And low, sweet sound of rain, 
The little brook learns melodies 
And sings them back again. 


Forgotten all the cloudy sky 
Of dark days overcast, 
For flower hearts let gloom go by 
But hold the sunshine fast ; 
And all year long, the little burn, 
Though winter days be wet, 
Picks out the happy days to learn, 
The sad ones to forget. 


Then sing, my heart, thy gladdest strain 
From glad remembered years, 

But made more full by outlived pain 
And sweetness sprung from tears ; 

Sing on, my heart, as woodbirds sing, 
Remembering sunshine best, 

, And, singing so, grow strong, and bring 

To hearts that listen, rest ! 


Charles Buxton Going. 
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WHEN PEGASUS ALIGHTS. 

“Up, up, my steed! ” the poet cried; 

“ We'll leave the sordid earth, 
We'll rise to where the heavens divide, 
And there ’mid stars on every side 

My songs shall find their birth— 
T’ll sing the music of the spheres, 
And send it echoing down the years!” 


With answering neigh, the wingéd steed 
Swept upward in the blue, / 
Till far below lay vale and mead, 
And all the world of lust and greed 
Had faded from the view; 
And there, above man’s crimes and wrongs, 
The laureate sang ethereal songs. 


But Pegasus grew faint at last, 
And sank to earth again; 
And ah, the world had moved so fast 
The poet found that they were cast 
Upon a desert plain, 
With naught for Pegasus—oh, shame !— 
To eat except the wreath of fame! 
Wiliam Wallace Whitelock. 





AT OXFORD. 


TueE book was old when I was but a lad, 
Yet I have come to seek its hero here; 
Somehow I hope to find him, sad or glad 
The old Tom Brown that boyhood held 
so dear. 





The barges lie at moorings in the stream; 
The men are lounging there, but which 
is he? 
The eights are out for practice, and I seem 
To hear the coxswain ery, “ Now, Num- 


ber Three! ” 


In Christchurch Meadow flowers fleck the 
grass; 
Down the Broad Walk come erickcters; 
I look 
With eager eye to see if one might pass 
For himwho never lived save in the book. 


T seek “ The Choughs,” where Patty served 
with grace, 
And in the High Street loiter, half in 
shame, 
Yet loath to leave the ancient, lovely place 
Till I shall see the lad who shares its 
fame. 


Through Oriel’s quad, in chapel and in 
close 
I wander, meeting men in cap and gown; 
They give me kindly greeting, but none 
knows 
That I am asking, “Is it you, Tom 
Brown?” 


Frank Roe Batchelder. 





A SONG OF THE CHANGING SEA. 


Ou, the dim sea, the grim sea, 
Where the dark fog lies and the east 
wind cries 
And the wheeling seagulls play; 
Oh the weary sea, the dreary sea, 
That carries my ship away! 


Oh, the still sea, the chill sea! 
Dull surge on surge to the misty verge 
By the gray skies overspanned ; 

Oh, the heaving sea, the cleaving sea, 
That separates land from land! 


Oh, the blue sea, the true sea, 
With its white, white crests like the sea- 
gulls’ breasts 
And the wind tracks veined with foam! 
Oh, the long sea and the strong sea 
That hurries my good ship home! 
Charles Buxton Going. 





A WELCOME. 
SarE home again. Dear me, how tanned 
Your face is! I suppose you 
Have had the pleasant time you planned, 
You charming city Rose, you. j 
The town has been a place of gloom 
For three long months, but now it 
Will brighten up once more and bloom 
As soon as you allow it. 


You’ve had some golf and yachting, too; 
Flirted with cireumspection ? 
But tell me, Rose, what did you do 
To capture your complexion ? 
Was it the wind, the sun or sea, 
Or all of them, I wonder, 
That bound your blushes up for me 
In joy to kiss asunder? 


I have no doubt all three, my Rose, 
Have courted you and kissed you; * 

But I don’t worry, Heaven knows! 
So much my heart has missed you, 














ETCHINGS. 


Of wind or sun or sea I’m not 
Particularly jealous; 

Their kind attentions do a lot 
For beauty, doctors tell us. 


So come and let me put my arm, 
Just as of old, around you; 
These rivals cause me no alarm 
Because their kisses found you. 
As for the tan, I do not mind; 
I rather like its flavor. 
I’m one with sea and sun and wind, 
For kissing goes by favor. 
Felix Carmen. 


A SONG OF AUTUMN. 
Heart of the wind’s will, where away ? 
For the splendid days begin 
When leaf thinned woodlands bare their 
hearts 
That shy skies may look in. 


Heart of the wind’s will, it is time 
To take the chartless path. 

For peace hath ealled you to her, with 
The voice the silence hath. 


These are the days of frosty dawn 
When upland pastures know 

The passion of the bittersweet ; 
Heart of the wind’s will, go! 


Heart of the wind’s will, can you wait 
When hills their pomp renew ? 
The horns of morning lead the way; 
The bright wind walks with you! 
Arthur Ketchum. 





THE BEAU’S LAMENT. 


(Scene, a garden of the seventeenth century.’ A 
beau, lute in hand, watching two ladies at battledore 
and shuttlecock, breaks into song.) 


Wuen Doris and Florinda play 
At battledore and shuttlecock, 
The world a sudden waxes gay; 
The trees in mirth’s abandon rock, 
The sun dial’s face is all aglow, 
The marigolds are all tiptoe, 
And smirks the gaudy hollyhock. 
The very breezes laugh with glee, 
The fountain’s face is dimpled o’er; 
But ah, what pleasure is for me 
In shuttlecock and battledore ? 
Sing tira lira, woe is me! 
For mine may neither damsel be, 
Since, having both the fair ones 
seen, 
What mortal man could choose 
between ? 


When Doris and Florinda play 
At battledore and shuttlecock, 

Then Cupid hovers o’er their way 
And all the Graces round them flock ; 
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The lilies blush, the roses pale; 
Their laughter shames the nightingale; 
All this my sorry plight doth mock, 
For back and forth betwixt them plies 
My heart, all battered, bruised, and sore, 
As yonder fragile missile flies 
In shuttlecock and battledore. 
Sing tira lira, woe is me! 
For mine may neither damsel be, 
Since, having both the fair ones 
seen, 
What mortal man could choose 
between 2? 
Anne Virginia Culbertson. 


AT THE SUMMER’S WANE. 


I know that autumn comes apace 
With rustling step; I know 
The drawn despair of winter’s face, 
His shroud of swirling snow; 
I know the woodland’s silent breast— 
The empty nest! 


I know the wind behind the hill, 
The midnight’s haunting strain, 
The muflled sobbing of the rill, 
The passion of the rain; 
And yet, sweetheart, why should I rue, 
Since I have you? 
Clinton Scollard. 





THE ALMIGHTY. 


A DOLLAR buys a dinner, 
A watch, a fountain pen; 
A dollar buys a “ winner ” 
At the races—now and then; 
A dollar buys admission 
To a goodly circus show, 
And a dollar in addition 
Buys your girl a chance to go. 
A dollar buys a brier; 
It buys a winter rose; 
It won’t put out a fire, 
But it buys a pair of hose. 
A dollar buys for Alice 
A pound of candy sweet; 
A dollar buys you malice 
When you loan it to a beat. 
A dollar buys the story 
A clever fellow wrote; 
It buys election glory, 
Because it buys a vote; 
A dollar sometimes buys you 
The right to “ see ” four kings; 
A dollar can surprise you, 
It buys so many things; 
A dollar buys an hour’s 
Delight, but when it’s spent, 
With all its buying powers 
It hasn’t bought content. 
Frank Roe Batchelder. 
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The Flight of Padre Moris. 

Berore the haggard face of Padre 
Morris lay the lower canyon, with the dull 
roar of the river at the bottom. Behind 
him soared the dim heights, lit with a 
purple edge from the moon which he could 
not see; and far beyond, the eyes of his 
desire. He was fleeing, and the eyes pur- 
sued. Somehow it had seemed to him 
that down in the canyon he could fight it 
best. Back at the village the days were 
so long and full of little things; he was im- 
portant there, and might be off his guard 
at any time. And the daughter of the Ha- 
vasupai was very trustful. 

The padre had seen in other men the 
effect of looking on the Grand Canyon. 
He knew that the unearthly chasm had 
gaunt arms that reached into men’s souls 
and dragged forth the hidden strands 
of faith. He had used it before as an ac- 
cessory, and knew its power, but it had 
not seemed a thing to which he could 
himself appeal. Through the night he 
waited, till the dim purple dropped from 
the rim and the moon painted the specters 
of a hundred ragged mountains on a can- 
vas of black mist. But still the eyes of 
the little brown Havasupai maiden looked 
at him out of the dark. He clutched the 
crucifix till his hands ached; and, reali- 
zing again that he held it, he muttered: 
“T will stay. I will stay down here. It 
is all I ean do for thee.” 

The padre had made his defense at the 
mission. That was the scene of his strug- 
gle for salvation; there he had thought he 
might find strength. And for a time the 
Castilian hauteur in his blood had pro- 
tected him. But the Castilian blood was 
hot, too, as it was proud, and this Indian 
girl had stirred it into fire. He had not 
avoided her before; so long as his check 
was firm he dared not cease the lofty 
kindliness he had shown her from the first. 
All the while he knew that she would have 
loved him as deeply, and even more boldly, 
had his bearing been other than kind. 
But the end had come, and there was no 
way save in flight. 

It seemed as though the Virgin had 
deserted her wavering servant when the 
kohot of the village had sent the girl to 
care for the padre’s house during his sick- 


ness. He had seen her thrice come up the 
trail with the water that was dearer than 
pure silver, bringing it to him. He had 
seen her moving about his little adobe 
cabin—silent with the humble silence of 
her race—to serve him. That very day 
at sundown he had seen her eyes as she 
looked up from his threshold. It had 
taken the last of his control to tell her 
that she might not sit there and watch— 
that he might be safe in the night. 

When she had gone—looking not back, 
for she trusted him—he had staggered out. 
The chill of the evening revived him, and 
he started for the trail; started to wander 
in the canyon, seeking a guard from the 
forbidden. From the dusk till after mid- 
night he clambered down, and just as the 
moon appeared he sank to the unpitying 
earth, at the edge of the lower chasm. 

There he lay and clutched the crucifix, 
muttering. Above, the cliffs in councils 
and processions shifted and passed as the 
shadows crept over them. And as the 
bright stars began to pale, and the fainter 
ones to die, he fell asleep, moaning. 

The sun was high when he awoke. About 
him burned the splendor of the river 
world; but in his throat was dry thirst 
like a pain, and in his heart, despair. Far 
down the canyon the echoes stirred, as a 
rock, greater than the house he had left, 
leaped down from the rim to the lower 
level. But it did not startle him. 

Mechanically he set out to look for 
water. There was a spring somewhere on 
the trail, but he had never seen it. Sud- 
denly he stopped. A red spot lay in his 
path, seeming in the clear air only a few 
score paces away. But it was not the red 
of the rocks. There was only one thing 
that color could be—the scarlet shirt of 
a prospector. Padre Moris stood still for 
a time, reluctant to approach a man. 
There was, after all, a shame in flight. But 
the man was lying still. He must have 
found the spring and camped there, the 
padre thought; the idea lured him for- 
ward. 

The man did not stir. He was partly 
concealed by the overhanging rock in 
whose shade he was, but the attitude 
seemed one of utter weariness. As he 
came nearer, Padre Moris quickened his 
pace. The arm lay out very straight, 
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with the hand stretched open; men do 
not sleep so. Padre Moris caught his 
breath when he realized the truth, and 
his hand sought the dangling crucifix. 

The overhanging rock had not been 
merely a roof. It was a trap as well, and 
atomb. The legs of the corpse were under 
it, and its falling had awakened him to 
days and nights of utter pain. The face 
was young and not unpleasing, though 
sadly drawn and ashen. Death may have 
set it there, but there was a seal of worth, 
above the majority of his calling, in the 
clear cut brows. 

“ Ah,” said the padre aloud, “what a 
way to die!” 

This youth must have lain for hours— 
many hours, before the end. He must have 
seen with deadened eyes the marshaling of 
the mists, and the cloud embattled towers 
in the glare of day; the magical colors 
of sunset playing on the canyon’s won- 
drous face; and the still stars of silver 
that swept over the chill sky. The spirit 
of the brooding depths alone might ‘read 
the dreams he must have known. The 
padre shuddered t= see a rope drawn tight 
around one leg—very tight, and knotted 
hard—and just below the rope the gar- 
ments cut away, in grim preparation. But 
the knife that lay beyond his reach 
showed what had come of that plan. Bet- 
ter to throw away the weapon than to risk 
such fear as that hard knot betokened. 
And by the knife—out of reach, too—lay a 
serap of paper. It was a receipted bill 
from a mining camp trader, and on the 
back of it was a letter—cast away that 
it might be saved from destruction in the 
next shift of the doomed man’s desperate 
mood. It seemed like a letter to a friend. 
The padre read: 


DeaRCarist: I amnotcomplaining. I wouldn’t 
complain to you, because you yourself were in the 
same fix I’m in now. Of course you were better 
than I am, but I guess the pain of the nails wasn’t 
any less. Never mind what I was—only help me 
now. Keep my head clear of wandering until I’m 
done for. Perhaps I’ll curse you after a bit, but 
forgive me again—you know how this feels. The 
night is close, dear Christ, and I have lost one love. 
Come to me when the canyon is dark. 


Padre Moris read the letter many 
times, but he could not fully grasp its im- 
port. To this youth, the image he had 
earried around his neck was real—the 





agony on the carven face was human. The 
erucifix had felt a vital touch. Yet he, 
who had loved the image long, and toiled 
for it, had cried out and got no answer 
back. He had grasped it and felt no throb 
of blood. 


The sun swung slowly across, till the 
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western flank of the lower gorge was dark. 
The padre sat still and gazed out against 
the haunting, distant towers. When the 
day was nearly done, he covered the gray 
face with a piece of his own robe, and, 
kneeling, laid the cross upon it. Then he 
rose and started up the trail. 

He had forgotten thirst, for hope had 
risen. Through the night he toiled up 
the cruel winding way, resting often, and 
muttering strange things recalled from 
childhood. The fever was departing, and 
in the calm his step was sure. The morn- 
ing found him coming into the village 
from the west, and on the threshold of his 
cabin an Indian girl was waiting. As he 
came up to her, she caught at the beads 
around her neck. 

“T am glad thou art returned, Padre 
Moris,” she said in a low voice. 

“Peace be with you, my child,” said 
Padre Moris. 

He went into the cabin and drank of the 
water she had brought. She knelt with- 
out. The door had closed upon a saint. 

Thomas Wood Stevens. 


The Gentleman of the Curb. 


Demine did not relish his position. He 
had been carried by the crowd to the curb 
in front of the club. It was a club from 
which he had years ago been invited to 
withdraw, after much delightful fellow- 
ship. One of the members, looking out 
at the moment, saw him there waiting 
with the rest of the populace to weleome a 
visiting hero. 

“Poor devil!” he muttered. “It is 
some comfort to know we held on to him 
long after he let go of himself.” 

“Tt was mistaken leniency,” said an- 
other. “If we had dropped him while his 
sensibilities were yet keen, the shock 
might have restored him to himself. We 
held on too long.” 

“ Drink does not touch the sensibilities 
of such men,” replied the first speaker. 
“Tt only reaches their wills. His sensi- 
bilities are as alive as ever—even, I have 
no doubt, a little more so. Now, that is 
apparently an unconscious and an un- 
concerned back he has turned on us, but 
the truth is he is suffering acutely at this 
very minute.” 

A third man suspended his cigar and 
observed: “They say his mother was a 
woman of splendid attainments, and that 
his father was one of the proudest gentle- 
men of his day.” 

“He was not prouder nor more of a 
gentleman than his son.” 

“Eh, Matteson, what Chesterfieldian is 
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that you discuss?” asked MacBride, the 
president of the club. 

“The gentleman of the curb—poor 
Deming.” 

The president frowned, 

And then the hero, superbly escorted, 
came down the avenue. His laurels were 
fresh, and his welcome was accordingly 
tumultuous. From the balconies children 
sang choruses of praise; men huzzahed; 
and women laughed to keep back pa- 
triotic tears, and beat their hands together. 
And in the midst of it the horses that drew 
the hero’s carriage with its load of Gov- 
ernor and Governor’s wife and the wife of 
the hero, reared suddenly, plunged to one 
side, and overturned the carriage with 
a tremendous crash. 

From pleasant, buzzing expectancy the 
erowd found itself thrown in a moment 
into the wildest excitement. The shabby 
gentleman sprang through the startled, 
indecisive throng, and was at the side of 
the overturned vehicle, his voice of com- 
mand sounding instantly, with quiet 
force, above the din. 

The hero and the Governor scrambled 
out, dazed and dusty; the Governor’s wife 
arose with dignity, adjusting her emotions 
and her bonnet; but the other woman did 
not move. And when Deming saw her 
lying there, he went as white as she and 
trembled so he dared not help to lift her, 
but stood entreating them to be careful 
of her. He led the way at once to the 
club. The president himself met them 
and escorted them to a guest chamber, 
where the lady was placed upon a couch. 

A capable man in an emergency com- 
mands immediate and unquestioning obe- 
dience. They did exactly what the shabby 
gentleman told them to do, and waited for 
a doctor. But the way out of a swoon is 
sometimes short, and the hero’s wife 
opened her eyes—and saw Deming. 

“You, Max?” she cried in an unsteady, 
wondering voice. 

He rose, with only his body under com- 
mand, and strode to the other side of the 
room, saying nothing. 

Her troubled eyes, with a wistful light 
in them, followed him, and she stretched 
out a hand in his direction. “ Don’t you 
hear me? Surely you have not forgotten, 
It is not polite to make me call after you 
in this way. Come to me, please.” 

The Governor’s wife lifted her gossip 
scenting nose with the instinct of a 
trained society pointer; the Governor 
looked curious; and the hero bent per- 
plexedly over his wife. Only the presi- 
dent of the club comprehended the situ- 
ation, and he could not relieve it. 


MAGAZINE. 


The shabby gentleman might be a con- 
venient man of action and a very com- 
fortable person to have about in case of 
accident, but he was certainly the last man 
in the world one would expect a fashion- 
able and cultured woman to proclaim her 
friend. Some such thought as this made 
the atmosphere pregnant. 

The hero, with a line about his lips that 
was not altogether heroic, said quietly: 

“You are making a mistake, Eleanor; 
the gentleman who so kindly assisted us 
is, I am sure, unknown to you.” 

The gentleman who had assisted had his 
cue. He took the center of the stage, 
he avoided the eyes that never left his 

ace. 

“Tt is the lady’s mind,” he explained 
gently. “It wanders. Since I can no 
longer serve you, I have the honor to bid 
you good morning.” 

He bowed with exact courtesy, and was 
gone. Half way down the stairs the presi- 
dent overtook him. 

“Deming, how could you do it?” he 
cried. 

The other turned an ashen face that 
tried to writhe itself into a smile. The 
effort was ghastly. 

“I forswore her years ago, when I 
knew what a weakling I was and must 
always be. It was not so difficult now, 
in this lesser way.” 

“ But she—good heavens, man, did you 
see her eyes?” 

“Stop!” commanded the gentleman of 
the curb. “What you saw you must for- 
get; what I saw I must remember to my 
everlasting bitterness.” 


He put up his hand to adjust his over-. 


coat collar just as the president stretched 
forth an eager hand, and in this way, per- 
haps, he failed to see it; at any rate, he 
went away without touching it. 

Alma Martin Estabrook. 


The Hero’s Part. 


He had been, unquestionably, the hero 
of her story. He had loved her; all the 
tragedies and comedies that made up the 
chapters of her life had been connected 
with him; he was the man she ought to 
have married; and his name was Jack— 
all of which facts constituted him the 
hero. But this story did not end properly, 
the curtain did not ring down on a 
betrothal kiss, nor did wedding bells 
jangle. Just because of some infinitesi- 
mal misunderstanding she did not marry 
him, but gave her small, sunburned hand 
into the keeping of an old friend of the 
family, who had, up to that time, had no 
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place in the story. It was an excellent and it considered most desirable in a wife. 
match for her, everybody said. In a way,she had enjoyed it all, too. Itwas 

When the real hero entered upon the good fun spendimg Peter Gregory’s mil- 
scene again she had been married to lions on herself; and she really had had 
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SHE HAD MADE AN EXQUISITE PICTURE IN PETER GREGORY'S DRAWINGROOM. 


Peter Gregory for not quite a year. In notime to be miserable, even if she wanted 

his eyes and the eyes of the world she had to be. There were such hosts of friends 

made a charming figurehead for his table in the new life, and more pleasures offered 

and an exquisite picture in his drawing- themselves each day than there were hours 

room; and those were the things that he in which to enjoy them. If ever, for a 
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second, she was a bit blue, she waved the 
little azure imps away with the argument 
that it really is much better to be married 
to a man who eares for you, and who likes 
to have you about, than to one whom you 
love but who doesn’t care to—to—to- 

Sometimes the argument got the better 
of her, and she buried her head in a 
eushion, if there was one close at hand; 
but Peter Gregory’s good, rather heavy 
footsteps usually sounded near at hand, 
and then she would throw the cushion 
away and meet him with a smile or a 
laugh. 

It must be remembered, too, that she 
had not seen the hero for a long, long 
time. She was beginning to hear most dis- 
astrous tales about him. Some of her 
friends merely hinted at his wild follies. 
Some of his friends almost accused her 
of being the cause of his insane dissipa- 
tions. But all agreed that he was throw- 
ing his life away as rapidly as he could, 
and that there was no power to save him; 
“none, that is, that ean be used now,” 
they all coneluded, with just a slight em- 
phasis on “ now.” 

The cushion was called into more fre- 
quent service, and it was unfortunate 
that some of Peter’s affairs detained him 
at the office very frequently. 

That there was something to do Mrs. 
Gregory knew well enough, but how to do 
it puzzled her. She couldn't send for 
Jack, because she hadn't spoken to him 
since that day when it—well, when it had 
all happened. Peter wouldn’t send for 
him, and Jack probably wouldn’t come if 
Peter did send. The result of Mrs. Greg- 
ory’s meditations was that she gave a tea, 
and among the three hundred other units 
Jack, the hero, was ineluded. Whether 
he would come or not she did not know, 
and to invite all the world to take tea with 
vou merely because you want to speak to 
one man seems absurd; but in this case 
the absurdity resulted as its originator de- 
sired. 

Jack, for some reason which he could 
not have explained, appeared at the Greg- 
ory function. There was just a tiny cateh 
in the hostess’ voice when she met him, 
but there was a cordial little hand clasp, 
too, 

“Oh, Jack, it’s so good to see vou 
again!” she eried, and he did not know 
that the blue eyes raised to his had seen 
every line and shadow on his face, nor did 
he realize that her little ringed fingers 
held his for just a second in order to 
steady their owner. She made a_ place 
for him by her side; fortunately there 
was another guest close behind him. Talf 


a dozen commonplace sentences passed be- 
tween them, and then he took his leave, 
but not before she had asked him to come 
again, 

“Any day, any time, when you ean. 
Kriday? Yes, Friday will suit me abso- 
lutely. We'll have a good talk over— 
eo0od by, Jack.” 

And the object ot the tea had been ac- 
complished. 

All dav Friday she wondered if he 
would come, and what he would say if 
he did come. By half past four her nerves 
were beginning to master her; but. before 
the little silvery chimes in the hall had 
sounded five o’clock the servant ushered 
in the man for whom she was waiting. 
ITalf way down the long room she met 
him, and in her movement there was a 
suggestion of flight, whether to him or 
past him and away from him it would be 
hard to tell. 

“You'll take tea, won’t you, Jack?” she 
began nervously. It was so impossible to 
say anything outside of the merest con- 
ventionalities. 

But he, being the hero, took upon him- 
self the direction of the lines. 

“No, I think not. I don’t believe I 
care for tea any more. Where were you 
sitting, Dora? Tiere, by the fire? Let’s 
sit down by the fire again. Your fingers 
are quite icy.” 

With something of the old familiarity 
he touched her clasped hands. Then he 
sat down near her, and a silence fell upon 
them which she could not break. The 
firelight flashed on the jewels on her 
fingers. He spoke suddenly. 

“Why didn’t you marry me, Dora? It 
wasn't that vou wanted all this stuff.” ~His 
eves rested on hers, but his tone compre- 
hended the jewels, the luxurious home, 
the wonderful oriental room that seemed 
when she was in it only a frame for an 
exquisite living picture. “TI could have 
given it to you—all of.it that you wanted. 
Can’t vou tell me the reason? J was a 
fool to come to your tea, a fool to come 
here today. Tl go away, out of it, out of 
vour life forever, but—if I eould only 
know the reason for it all, why you had no 
heart for me, no thought of me, and of all 
the vears | had loved you! Give me your 
reason for it, and [ll aceept it and be- 
lieve in’ you, and———” He stopped 
abruptly, then added softly: “ You don’t 
know what it means to have the woman 
vou love destroy your faith in everything.” 

Mrs. Gregory could find no words with 
which to answer this appeal. The im- 
pulse which had prompted her to send 
for him had been a desire to save him 
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from the ruinous career he was pursuing. 
She had intended to reassert, for a brief 
moment, her old sway over him—for long 
enough to chide him for his folly, to up- 
braid him for the blame that had been at- 
tached to her in the matter. But now 
their positions were reversed. He was 
the censor. He was accusing her, and she 
was dumb. There was nothing to say; 
or rather, there was so much to say! 

“Oh, don’t, Jack, don’t!” she cried, the 
words seeming to come almost against her 
will. “I didn’t destroy your faith. You 
know that. You know that you never 
-ared, never cared really. If you had, you 
wouldn’t have gone away, you wouldn’t 
have stayed away. I sent you? But oh, 
Jack, what does a little word like that 
mean? J] was angry just for the moment. 
I may have said “go,” but if you had 
loved me you would have known what I 
meant. And it’s so unfair of you, when 
it’s all too late, to blame me for this!” 
She waved her hand towards him, and he 
knew well enough what she meant. “I 
loved you. You knew I did. There’s no 
harm in telling you now. I told Mr. 
Gregory when I married him that I loved 
you—had loved you—and he didn’t seem 
to mind. The word doesn’t seem to mean 
very much to people who have never loved, 
I suppose.” She stopped and leaned over 
the fire for a moment, and then said very 
softly, so softly that the words barely 

reache d him: “ Don’t add this to the rest 
of it, Jack.” 

He, being the hero as well as the lover, 
understood. There have been instances 
where the hero has degenerated into the 
villain, but this one chose to retain his 
original place in the story. There was 
only a moment of silence, and then he 
stood near her. 

“Good by, Dora,” was all that he said; 
and she may have answered him, or it 
may have been only a little contraction of 
her throat that he heard. 

There were no more stories of Jack’s 
dissipations. There were no more stories 
about him at all, for unless the world can 
invest a name with a halo of scandal it 
quickly consigns it to oblivion; and in 
this oblivion the hero lived for a few 
years. 

But the world was not surprised when 
Peter Gregory’s widow married again 
within a year and a month of his death. 

“Even Peter himself couldn’t have ex- 
pected otherwise,” commentea society. It 
was as well that it took this view of the 
ease, for the hero and the heroine are 
not supposed to concern themselves very 
much with the comments of the world or 


of society, and Dora and Jack were not 
exceptions to the rule. 
Kathryn Jarboe. 


Lilacs. 


* T REALLY need it, Bourke.” 

Van Arden turned and regarded his 
beautiful wife humorously. ‘ With dia- 
monds enough to cover you like an In- 
dian idol, you ‘really need it,’ do you?” 
he queried in a bantering tone, 

Mrs. Van Arden’s full lip quivered. 
“Tt is not like you, Bourke,” she said in 
pathetic remonstrance, “to deny me any- 
thing I very much desire, for pure wan- 
tonnes s—there ean be no other reason, 
surely.” 

“ No other reason!” Van Arden echoed. 
“When a woman has nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars in diamonds, to deny her 
a ten thousand dollar pendant which has 
caught her faney! No, Vivia, Ill put 
the amount to your credit in my own 
bank, and give it to you after you have 
got over this nonsense, or I will buy you 
K. & H., preferred, but I shan’t counte- 
nance this.” 

* Bourke——” the voice broke, and Van 
Arden in the silence turned and looked 
at the figure beside him. She was dressed 
in his favorite tint—mauve—a color she 
disliked, but from which her dark beauty 
glowed deliciously; she was going with 
him to a suburban club house, a place 
that interested her not at all, and merely 
beeause he had asked her to come. 

“T cannot hang a_ stock certificate 
about my neck as an ornament,” she here 
found voice to go on. “ There is neither 
beauty nor delight in wealth till you 
spend it. I don’t care to have so many 
thousands to my credit in the bank!” 

Her voice ended disconsolately, and 
Van Arden came to a sudden realization 
that most men are at heart tyrants. The 
sum she wanted for her trinket he would 
have thrown away upon a doubtful spec- 
ulation, had the whim seized him. After 
all, he and Vivia were two children, and 
he, the stronger, withheld from her that 
which he could not use himself. Life 
was a strip of sandy shore beside a big 
gray water—the eternal ocean of years; 
and Vivia, poor, big eyed, dewy lipped 
Vivia, should have her bright shells to 
play with. 

The world—the business world—had 
prospered Bourke Van Arden almost like 
enchantment. From a poor country boy, 
he had come to be the possessor of more 
millions than he could count; yet some- 
times the pettiness of his early poverty 
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clung closely to him and hampered him 
not a little. 

JIe guided the auto skilfully round the 
corner of Twenty Third Street, and turned 
down Broadway toward the Brooklyn 
Bridge, passing a most unlovely fakir 
selling great, dusky plumes of lilac, whose 
chant, “ On’y fi’ cen’ a bunch!” came to 
them as a sweet ode to the springtime. 

A gust of the old fashioned sweetness 
swept across Bourke Van Arden’s senses, 
and he was standing, a stubbed, bare- 
footed boy, in the door of a log school- 
house. A pale, thin, freckled little girl 
beside him held a plume of lilac in her 
hand—held it towards him—offered it as 
a love token, and he answered rudely, 
pulling away in dread of the publicity, 
“T don’t want none of yer posies!” 
Turning, he had swaggered into the 
schoolroom, content with his dignity. 

He could see the uneven floor of hewn 
plank, the rude desk, the schoolmistress in 
her place on the rostrum; and in the 
doorway—as all the children filed past, 
giggling and making big eyes—the trem- 
bling little figure, a curved arm set against 
the lintel, the shamed face buried in that 
shielding crescent, while great sobs shook 
her in her agony. 

God pity those who have been unkind 
to children that are dead! There is no 
making right; there is no appeal possible 
from the little ghosts who haunt the spots 
where such deeds of cruelty were done. 

As for this child, she might be dead, 
or a woman bent with toil, wife to some 
humble farmer, mother of a flock of chil- 
dren, and looking double her years, seem- 
ing not to be formed of the same clay as 
this imperial creature who sat beside him. 
Tt was strange that the thin little, childish 
hands, so helpless—so empty of all the 
world’s goods and riches that they held for 
treasure only a plume of lilae—could reach 
so far to defend one so armed and pan- 
oplied in youth, beauty, wealth, and love 
as this splendid Vivia beside him. Yet so 
it was, and because of her—nay, because of 
the boy who long ago had made a childish 
heart to ache—he turned gently to his 
wife and said with a smile, “ Suppose we 
go and buy the bauble now—my golf game 
-an wait, I think.” 

Vivia leaned forward and laid a hand 
over his. “You are always the soul of 
kindness, Bourke,” she murmured, “ and 
I think you are a dear about this—I know 
I was babyish. Let us buy some lilacs 
for the table, and leave them at the house 
as we pass. Of course Hodgson will have 
something he considers much better; but 
I love them, don’t you, dear?” 





And the tears which had flooded the 
child’s blue eyes forty years ago seemed to 
Bourke Van Arden atoned for, dried, in 
the joyous brilliance of the look these 
great brown orbs gave him. 

Grace MacGowan Cooke. 


The Heroism of the Lieutenant. 

Two men were lying in the same tente 
@abri—lying quite close together, be- 
cause there is not much room in a fifteen 
pound tent; moreover, it was bitterly cold. 
They were two subalterns of the Royal 
Reds, and this was the first whole night 
they had had in bed during the last week 
—in fact, the regiment was just in from 
picketing a ridge which covered the ecamp- 
ing ground of the division. It was a com- 
paratively quiet night after those they had 
spent at the heel of the outlying pickets, 
and even now, though the last post had 
gone some hours previously, the skulking 
Pathan was dropping bullets with the reg- 
ularity of minute guns into the sleeping 
mass of eamp. Martini bullets whistled 
weirdly in the stillness of the night, fol- 
lowed by the busy spit of the Lee-Metford, 
or the boring whirr of the soft lead Snider. 
Most of them were as harmless as aimless; 
but the boys, as they lay in their bivouac, 
often heard the sickening thud of the 
landing bullet, followed by the ery, now 
so common, of “J]lospital! Hospital!” 
At intervals, one side or another of the 
camp would burst into a rattle of fire, as 
the men at the breastworks located the 
enemy’s flashes or made out the movement 
of dark, prowling forms within range. 
Such was this warfare on the Indian fron- 
tier—such that it mattered not how much 
a man had been under fire in the day, he 
lay down at night with the knowledge that 
he was still equally exposed. 

The ery of “ Hospital!” sounded in the 
mule lines quite close to the officers’ 
quarters of the Royal Reds. 

“Tsn’t this beastly?” said Perey Jones, 
as he rolled closer to his companion, 
“ There’s another drabi hit.” 

“Yes, ’m sick of it,’ said Austin. 
“Tm sick of it all, and my heart yearns for 
the flesh pots of Pindi Club bar.” 

“Vd give anything to be back,” said 
Jones, “or at least to have a decent show. 
Here I’ve been under fire without inter- 
mission day or night for the last three 
weeks, and I don’t believe I’ve seen an 
Afridi, dead or alive, the whole time. 
These weapons of precision are the very 
devil. I’m all for peace, or a decent show 
when you can see the man youre to have 
a smack at.” 
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“ Love or war, you mean,” said Austin, 
nudging him violently with his elbow. “ I 
think it’s a mighty good thing that you 
get neither, because if you’d stayed longer 
in Pindi you'd have come to wholesale 
grief. The impertinence of a second lieu- 
tenant falling in love, and with a pretty 
girl, too! And, my young friend, if we 
had Dargai over again, you'd be shot; you 
don’t get off twice like that.” 

Perey Jones pulled his blanket and 
waterproof sheet closer round him and 
thought of the letter he had in his pocket 
—a letter from a little fair haived girl 
in Pindi—a letter which was straightfor- 
ward and simple, and yet between the lines 
of which he loved to think he could read. 
She, too, had heard of what he had done 
at Dargai, though he had never told her. 
How, during that awful pause as the regi- 
ment had lain with their dead and 
wounded a few yards from them, so close 
that they could hear the groans and curses 
of the dying and the wails for help of the 
less injured, the youngest subaltern in the 
regiment, unable to forbear, had leaped 
up, and, facing that awful fire, half 
dragged, half carried, the nearest wounded 
man back into cover. His life had been 
charmed, for a hideous hail of lead swept 
past him; but though the man he sought to 
save was struck again three times, he re- 
turned back to cover with his burden 
without a seratech upon his own body. 

She had heard all this, for the letter con- 
veyed a gentle remonstrance, and told him 
for his own sake to do no more than was 
his duty. Yet he loved to think that when 
she wrote “his own sake” she meant her 
own as well; and in spite of the oceasional 
bullets the boy slept with a peaceful mind. 

The Royal Reds were out all the next 
morning covering the usual foraging 
party up the valley, and as Austin’s ecom- 
pany fell down from the spur they had 
held while the mules were being loaded up 
with grass and grain, both men and ofti- 
cers were congratulating themselves that 
there had been no enemy about. The eom- 
pany formed up at the foot of the hill to 
wait and cover the machine guns and their 
escort as they came down from the oppo- 
site spur. 

“This is a record day,” said Austin to 
his subaltern, Perey Jones. “I believe we 
shall get back to camp without firing a 
shot and without a easualty. It really 
looks'as if these politicals were working 
some settlement.” 

“Shall be mighty pleased if they do, as 
T want to get back. I shall go for the 
Staff Corps.” 

Austin, who had been watehing the op- 
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posite hill, dropped his field glass to the 
full extent of the lanyard and turned sud- 
denly upon the subaltern. 

“ Why, what’s the reason of that? Your 
governor has plenty of stuff, hasn’t he?” 

“ TTe’s beastly rich. It isn’t that; but I 
think our old man’s down on me. He was 
ugly about that missing rifle.” 

“Don't talk rot! You youngsters al- 
ways take things too much to heart. He’s 
no more down on you than on anybody 
else.” 

“Yes, he is. What does he shoot me 
about for like this? I haven’t had two 
years’ service, and I have been in every 
company in the regiment. It doesn’t give 
a man a chanee when he’s moved about 
like this. Besides, suppose I wanted to 
marry Le 





Hello, something’s up! 

A couple of shots rang out from the op- 
posite ridge, and in a minute the whole 
crest line was dotted with puffs of white 
smoke. It was the same old story again; 
the tribesmen, with their wonderful in- 
stinct for taking cover, had remained un- 
seen over the reverse of the erest line 
while their watchmen had signaled that 
the retrograde movement to camp had 
commenced. Waiting, before they took 
the initiative, till the mountain guns had 
limbered up and were well off the covering 
position they had held all day, the tribes- 
men had now suddenly crowned the crest 
line of the spur which the machine gun 
and eseort had evacuated, and were pour- 
ing a rapid fire upon the Reds as they 
eaught them half way down the hill. In 
a moment Austin gave his company the 
range and opened a covering fire at seven- 
teen hundred yards; but long range vol- 
leys from one company avail little to keep 
down the tire of a foree of skirmishers 
who know every inch of the country, and 
who take their positions accordingly, 
without fermation. It was going badly 
with the machine gun detachment, for 
they were hung up on the steep hillside, 
and by the opening fire four men had 
been hit. Knowing this, the enemy were 
pressing down upon them, trusting that 
if they could close up upon the party their 
mountain guns could not help them. They 
had chosen their time admirably, because 
by the time a section of the battery came 
into action they were almost mixed with 
our men. It was a moment for action on 
the part of individual commanders. Aus- 
tin, seeing at a glanee that the gun de- 
tachment was beyond the aid of artillery 
fire, ceased firing. and, turning to his sub- 
altern, said: 

“ Jones, take the right half company, 
and under the cover of that spur on the 
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left work up as high as you can, and you'll 
turn their Hank. I'll cover you with the 
other half company. Off you get. Take 
them at the double.” 

It was rough work, but the men knew 
that a company of their regiment was in 
difficulties, and they raced across the 
nullah bed. Jones nursed his men for a 
moment at the foot of the hill, and then 
they slanted up the spur. For a hundred 
yards they were unseen; but then the ene- 
my, who were closing in on the right, ran 
into them. It was a brisk two minutes, 
and Jones lost a man; but one party of 
tribesmen, at least, had been surprised. 

Creeping along a ledge, Jones’ party 
could hear the voices of their own men 
as they stood by the Maxim, and the rocks 
splintered and dusted around them as the 
enemy they had driven up sought to take 
change for their first disecomfiture. And 
then for the first tirae it dawned upon the 
boy subaltern what a serious position he 
was in—but for the whistle of Austin’s 
volleys above his head, he and his half 
company were alone in the midst of the 
enemy. He could not afford to wait, so, 
starting to his feet, he shouted: 

“Open magazines—for the gun, boys!” 
And as the men leaped to their feet, the 
sound of the first boom of the mountain 
gun reverberated up against them, fol- 
lowed by the spattering report of bursting 
shrapnel. “ Thank God!” said the boy, 
and they bounded down to where they 
knew they would find the Maxim detach- 
ment. There were fifty yards of sloping 
hillside, and the subaltern saw that the 
detachment had been beaten back and had 
left the gun, for it was surrounded by a 
mob of hillmen. “ The bayonet, men—the 
bayonet!” he shouted, and in a moment 
they closed. What quite happened no one 
could say. It was all too rapid for words; 
but as they stood in a group round the 
gun, the red blood trickling from the silver 
steel, the color sergeant put his hand on 
Jones’ shoulder and said: 

“We cannot stay, sir; we have six men 
hit, and the hill is full of them Pathans.” 

Perey Jones was himself again: he 
heard the steady boom of rapid artillery 
tire from the nullah below, and knew that 
help was at hand. Turning to the color 
sergeant: 

“Graham, take the men and wounded 
down—straight down towards the battery; 
vou will meet the supports.” Then ad- 
dressing his panting men: “ Five volun- 
teers to stand by the gun with me.” 

Like one man, those who were not at- 
tending to the wounded crowded around 
their officer saving, “ Here, sir.” It was a 
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moment for selection, so he chose the five 
nearest and ordered the others down. 
They had barely got the wounded over the 
ridge when the checked enemy refound 
the range, so, pressing their backs against 
the flat of the rock, the six men waited for 
the tribesmen to make a second rush. 

But the shrapnel from the battery was 
now gaily bursting along the hill crest, 
and the supports, extended, were working 
up the hillside; and as Perey Jones ad- 
justed his glasses he could see that it 
would be but a few minutes before the ene- 
my would be driven off the hill. 

“ You're hit, sir.” said the man next to 
him; and for the first time he noticed that 
the whole side of his tunic was wet with 
blood, and as soon as he knew this he felt 
the pain. The man undid his officer’s belt 
and opened his tunic, and as he did so the 
boy reeled and fell fainting to the ground. 

% * * % % 

Perey Jones was sitting up for the first 
time since he had been in Nowshera, a 
base hospital, when the curtain was lifted 
and Austin stepped in. He was bright 
and smiling as usual, and looked the pic- 
ture of health in spite of the fact that his 
arm was in a sling. 

“Hallo, old chap! But whatever has 
happened to you?” said Jones. 

“Oh, I’ve not been hit. I’m not a hero. 
I’ve only had my arm broken by a kicking 
mule.” 

“Well, tell me all about it. ’'m dying 
to hear about the regiment.” 

“We haven't had much of a time since 
you left, and they all send their love to 
you—the old man especially. He told me 
to tell you we are all proud of you.” 

“ Me—why? Because I got a bullet in 
the side?” 

“No; but just you listen to this. The 
day you were sent down, our little briga- 
dier sent for me and said, ‘I want you te 
come with me and tell the G. O. C. what 
you told me about the recapture of that 
Maxim.’ He took me straight along to 
heedquarters camp, and I told the story 
there: and when I'd finished the general 
said, ‘ Thank you, Austin; vou and your 
company behaved splendidly; and from 
what I hear Mr. Jones is deserving of th 
highest reward that ean be given to his 
rank. I shall recommend that he gets 
ite 
The convalescent subaltern’s eyes di- 
lated with emotion, and his brother officer 
stood up, and. putting his left hand softly 
upon his shoulder, said: 

“T mustn’t stay long: but I wrote and 
told her all about it.” 

Lionel James. 


SO 
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SOME LATE LONDON HITS. houses on the all important days, and the 

After an unusually disastrous season, sudden deferring of the free royal show 
the postponement of the coronation came cnabled them to step in and entertain the 
to the London managers as a windfall. disappointed multitudes. Perhaps the 
Most of them had planned to close their most noteworthy offering, of the so ealled 









































ETHEL IRVING AS ‘‘ MADAME SOPHIE” IN THE LONDON PRODUCTION OF “A COUNTRY GIRL.” 


From a photograph by Ellis && Waleryv, London 
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coronation period (June—July) was the 
presentation by Beerbohm Tree at Her 
Majesty’s of “ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” This preéminence, however, was not 
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snap and vigor; the majority of his asso- 
ciates easily outranked him in their char- 
acterizations. But the piece received royal 
treatment in the mounting, Miss Terry 









































SCENE FROM ACT FIRST OF “ MICE AND MEN” AS PLAYED BY FORBES ROBERTSON AND GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 
IN LONDON—THE FIRST MEETING BETWEEN THE PHILANTHROPIST, “MARK EMBURY,” 
AND THE FOUNDLING ASYLUM GIRL, ‘‘ PEGGY.” 


Troma photograph by 


gained by the excellence of the perform- 
ance, but by the diplomacy and enterprise 
of Mr. Tree in securing both Ellen Terry 
and Mrs. Kendal to appear in it, as Mis- 
tress Page and Mistress Ford respectively. 
His own Falstaff was sadly wanting in 


the London Stereoscopic Company. 


appeared to imagine the whole affair to be 
a holiday lark, and Mrs. Kendal lagged but 
little behind her in liveliness of demeanor. 
Big audiences were drawn by the attrac- 
tion, which with us would have been adver- 

tised as an “all star” show. ° 















































HELEN LORD, LEADING WOMAN WITH FRANK DANIELS IN “ MISS SIMPLICITY.” 


From her latest photograth bv the Burr Melntosh Studio, New Vork. 
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Stephen Phillips’ tragedy, “ Paolo and 
IF rancesea,”’ which ran for four months 
at the St. James’, differs greatly from the 
Boker version exploited by Otis Skinner 
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lows it this autumn with “If I Were 
King,” in which he will, of course, enact 
the réle played here by Sothern. 

The third important dramatic success 









































WILLIAM COURTENAY, LEADING JUVENILE WITH THE EMPIRE THEATER STOCK OMPANY, NEW YORK. 


From his latest photograph by Syivony, New York. 


in a revival last winter. It is much more 
poetical in diction, and the double mur- 
der at the end is done “ off stage.” George 
Alexander seemed not so good a Giovanni 
as Skinner; he appears to be afflicted with 
a desire to imitate Irving, and mouths his 
words unpleasantly. But his production 
was most beautiful pictorially. He fol- 
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ie past London season is “ Mice and 

produced last January by Forbes 
tson at the Lyrie and still running. 
is already been noted in these pages. 
is the play Charles Frohman has 
pickPd out for Annie Russell’s use, and 
hea¥y indeed is the burden she must carry 
on fer shoulders. Peggy, the foundling, 
































































EDNA MAY AS SHE APPEARS IN “THREE LITTLE MAIDS,” SOON TO BE TRANSFERRED FROM LONDON 
TO NEW YORK WITH THE ORIGINAL MAIDS., 


Krom her latest photograph by Ellis & Walery, London 
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ISABEL WHITLOCK, WHO APPEARED AS “MARIE ANTOINETTE” IN THE BURLESQUE ON “DU BARRY” 
IN “THE HALL OF FAME.” 


From a photograph—Copyright by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 
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is the whole show, and Forbes Robertson’s 
wife, our Gertrude Elliott, has endowed 
her with a magnetic charm which any 
other player will have difficulty in dupli- 
cating. The first act is perhaps the best, 
when the foundlings enter in a body (giv- 
ing no opportunity for a “ reception” of 
the star) for the inspection of the philan- 
thropist Mark Embury (Mr. Robertson), 
who has announced his intention of train- 
ing up a girl after his own ideas, and then 





























TRIXIE FRIGANZA AS THE PROFESSIONAL CHAPERON 
IN ‘‘ THE CHAPERONS.” 


From a photograph by Hayes, Detrott 
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FOLLIS AS “VIOLET SMILAX” IN “THE 
CHAPERONS.” 


NELLIE 


/ 


From a photograph by Mclan, New York 
making her his wife. The play takes its 
title from the miscarriage of these plans, 
after Hmbury discovers that it is his 
nephew whom Peggy really loves. The 
story is thin almost to attenuation, and 
Miss Elliott Gwho is Maxine’s younger sis- 
ter) is really herself responsible for the 
play having outrun every other non musi- 
eal production put forward on the London 
boards within the past twelvemonth. 

It is in the type of piece of which “A 
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while “A Country Girl” and “ Three 
Little Maids,” at Daly’s and the Apollo 
respectively, have been booked to the doors 


Gaiety Girl ” was the forerunner that the 

English capital has found its biggest 
: com la hl ” 

drawing cards. The Toreador,” put on 





















































AMELIA STONE AS THE “PRINCESS” IN “A CHINESE HONEYMOON.” 
From a photograph by Gilbert & Bacon, Philadelphia. 


even through the vaeation period. Straight 
comie opera, on the other hand, does not 
do quite as well, and yet the new Savoy 
piece (the home of the Gilbert and Sul- 


at the Gaiety a year ago last June, is still 
“voing big,” as they say over there; “A 
Chinese Honeymoon,” at the Strand, has 
passed its three hundredth performance, 
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livan operas) has passed the ¢entury mark. 
It is called “ Merrie England,” the scenes 
being laid in and about Windsor, and both 
book and music are so far superior to 
“Maid Marian” that some enterprising 
manager might stand a chance of reaping 
a fortune by importing the piece as a com- 
panion offering to “ Robin Hood.” It is 
infinitely superior to “ The Emerald Isle ” 
(by the same men), last year’s card at the 
Savoy, and which the Shuberts have se- 
cured for De Angelis. 

The book of “Merrie England” was 
written by Captain Basil Hood, who has 
a sad trail of American failures on his 
seore card, including “The Rose of 
Persia” and “Sweet and Twenty.” The 
music is by Edward German, who was se- 
lected to complete the late Sir Arthur Sul. 
livan’s unfinished “ Emerald Isle.” Queen 
Elizabeth is an important character, and 
the comedy is supplied by an actor in 
Shakspere’s company, played by Walter 
Passmore, whose methods are very like 
those of ,Raymond Hitchcock. To an 
American, the piece is more consistently 
entertaining than is “Three Little Maids,” 
which has enjoyed a much wider patron- 
age at the hands of the London public, 
and which Charles Frohman intends 
bringing out in New York during the 
present season. This musical play, as it 
is called, was written to fit Edna May 
and two other musical comedy favorites, 
and their first names were used for those 
of the characters they were to portray. 
The theme is much more essentially Brit- 
ish than the generality of these light works 
from the English stage, much of the action 
taking place in a Bond Street tea shop. 
There is one very captivating song, “ The 
Miller’s Daughter,” sung by Hilda Moody, 
one of the three heroines who represent 
sisters, daughters of a poor clergyman. 
These girls become serving maids in the 
tea room, to help their father out of his 
financial difficulties, and the plot turns on 
their success in winning three men of the 
smart set from their allegiance to three 
young women of fashion. The chief com- 
edy is furnished by a chappie of the type 
of the man with the “ Everybody Is Aw- 
fully Good to Me” song in “ The Torea- 
dor.” 

“A Country Girl,” while beginning 
slow, soon settles down into rattling good 
fun and catchy music. The London play- 
ers fit their parts to a nicety; Huntley 
Wright, the principal comedian, is droll 
without being either tiresome or offensive. 
The story of the piece has been lost to a 
great extent in the thorough revision to 
which the book was subjected after its 
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first production. But that is immaterial; 
one is sufficiently entertained by the songs 
and the comedy business. With a capable 
troupe, “A Country Girl” ought to be 
good for a long season at Daly’s. At the 
house of the same name in London, it 
promises to run a close second to the ca- 
reer of its predecessor, “San Toy,” which 
had a score of some seven hundred odd 
performances to its credit. “ The Geisha ” 
also enjoyed a lengthy career at this the- 
ater of musical comedy hits. George 
Edwardes, who has been its manager for 
a number of years, pays a nice tribute to 
the founder by retaining in the foyer the 
paintings of Ada Rehan which were hung 
there by Mr. Daly himself. 


HAWTREY IN “ THERE AND BACK.” 

It is fortunate for Charles Hawtrey 
that the success of “A Message from 
Mars” last season enabled him still to 
keep up his sleeve the comedy by F. An- 
stey, “ The Man from Blankley’s,” which 
served him in London in the spring of 
1901, as he will have this to rely upon 
during his forthcoming season in the 
States. It must be admitted that his latest 
West End offering, “ There and Back,” 
even though written by so clever an actor 
as George Arliss (who was in Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell’s company last winter and is to 
be in the support of Blanche Bates), wob- 
bles very decidedly on its dramatic legs. 
Indeed, Mr Hawtrey only brought it forth 
from its retreat in the recesses of his desk 
after “ The President,” a much more am- 
bitious venture, turned out a woeful fail- 
ure. “There and Back” was so much 
betterthan “The President” that it served 
him nicely in London, but in New York 
it will most likely follow a success, and 
the comparison would not help it out. 

The story is that of a young husband 
who is ordered on a sea trip by his doctor, 
and elects to travel from London to New 
York and back in three weeks’ time He 
has a next door neighbor for companion, 
but they discover at the eleventh hour 
that a young woman from whom both 
had cut loose on their marriage is 
booked for the same steamer. Every- 
thing is packed, and there is no decent 
excuse to give their wives for backing 
out, so they leave in proper form and 
journey as far as Liverpool, but: there 
branch off and go up into Seotland to 
spend the allotted veriod of absence. 
Meanwhile the ship on which they were 
to have sailed is reported lost with all on 
board, and the wives (in a scene of ques- 
tionable good taste) bewail their sudden 
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end, and in the next act appear in widows’ 
weeds. 

The husbands turn up at the appointed 
time, with theirbags properly labeled, and 
are at first taken for ghosts. On being in- 
formed of the wreck, they manage to 
manufacture on the spur of the moment 
a lurid account of their escape, and are 
congratulating themselves on their clever- 
ness at impromptu fiction when word is 
received that the previous report was false 
and that, after all,no accident had befallen 
the steamer. From which it will appear 
that the piece is of the thinnest possible 
texture, and moreover gives the other hus- 
band quite as good an opportunity as it 
does Mr. Hawtrey. 


CONTRASTED METHODS. 

The English theaters, by the way, are 
slowly adopting American methods. Three 
years ago it was the exception to find a 
house where the programs were free, now 
about half of them only make a charge 
for the bill of the play. The great roller 
at the bottom of the curtain, too, is dis- 
appearing. But the underground loca- 
tion of the stall seats (corresponding to the 
American orchestra) is still prevalent. 
It is primarily due, of course, to the legal 
restriction of the height of buildings, 
which compels the constructor to go down- 
ward for spacethat he eannot secure above. 
At Drury Lane, for example, one is 
obliged to go down stairs and up again to 
reach the stalls. One shudders to think of 
the consequences in the event of fire, and 
there seems to be no law requiring a dia- 
gram of exits. But then, they have fires 
so seldom in London that they have not 
even learned to attach alarm gongs to their 
fire engines. The firemen simply yell out 
to clear the way as they dash along. 

But Americans could well learn a lesson 
from the behavior of the English au- 
diences. The latter are singularly atten- 
tive to what is going forward on the stage, 
and early departures are hissed down. 
And there is no interruption of the action 
in musical plays, to insist on a double 
encore to a taking song. If the people 
find the actor is not inclined to respond, 
they desist from their noise and allow the 
performance to proceed. Of course some 
of this politeness is counterbalanced by 
the occasional booing of a new piece, but 
this happens only on a first night. 

Taken all in all, however, the American 
theaters are more wholly places of enter- 
tainment pure and simple than are those 
in England, where evening dress is com- 
pulsory, which makes of playgoing a func- 


tion rather than a pastime. The houses 
there, too, from the boxed in nature of 
their construction, are undeniably stuffy. 


“4 COUNTRY MOUSE” ABROAD. 


It is rather odd that mice should play a 
prominent part in the titles of the two 
most successful comedies of the past sea- 
son, for besides the piece in which Ger- 
trude Elliott has won so many laurels, 
there is “ A Country Mouse,” with a rec- 
ord of more than one hundred and fifty 
performances. To be sure, it shows up 
London aristocracy, both men and women, 
in decidedly shady tints, but West End 
audiences seemed not to mind this in the 
least. 

Annie Hughes, who is later to appear in 
“Under Two Flags,” figures as the coun- 
try cousin in town, properly impressed by 
all she sees, and so delightfully simple 
that she has two blasé men of the world in 
her train in short order. There is the in- 
evitable appointment at the man’s rooms, 
the ensuing interruption, and the seurry- 
ing to hiding places, but it is all set 
against a somewhat novel background, 
and the spectator finds it difficult to guess 
the outcome, which it would be a pity to 
reveal in this place, as Ethel Barrymore 
will soon be seen in the play here. The 
author is Arthur Law, who has supplied 
some clever dialogue and two particularly 
neat curtains, to employ the technical term 
for the final episode to an act. 


THE SHOWS OF SUMMER. 


“ A Chinese Honeymoon,” now entering 
upon its second year of continuous per- 
formance in London, is not nearly so elab- 
orate a spectacle at the Strand as at the 
Casino in New York. In the first »lace, 
the Strand is a mere box of a place, with a 
gas lit auditorium and a very narrow 
stage. The cast is the strong point. It 
must indeed have been gall and wormwood 
to Louie Freear to fail so ignominiously as 
she did on her visit to America some 
three years ago. With West End au- 
diences she seems to be an idol, and her 
Fi Fi is greeted with roars of laughter al- 
most as soon as she opens her mouth. 
Oddly enough, she achieves all her effects 
without recourse to the cockney accent 
that we have grown accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the English slavey, and there 
is nothing of the grotesque about her 
facial make up. She appears to rely prin- 
cipally upon her ludicrously short figure, 
emphasized by an abnormally long waist. 
The English interpreter of the réle at the 
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Casino, Katie Barry, is to be congratu- 
lated on making her hit without resorting 
to a slavish imitation. 

The Strand’s Emperor, Picton Rox- 
borough, is wholly admirable. He is 
enormously tall, and has a gentle, purring 
tone of voice, suggesting claws beneath the 
velvet pads, which well becomes the part. 
Marie Dainton is the Mrs. Pineapple and 
Farren Soutar the Tom Hatherton, and 
it is they who do the imitations of popular 
plays in the second act, which at the 
Casino fall to the lot of Miss Angeles. 
Both have been in America, and it is 
doubtless owing to Mr. Soutar that the 
number entitled “ Chow Chow’s Honey- 
moon” is nothing more nor less than the 
music of “ The Wedding of Reuben and 
the Maid” from “The Rogers Brothers 
in Washington,” set to a Chinese wording. 
There is not a line on the program to sug- 
gest that the song is not wholly original. 
J. T. Macmillan, the present interpreter 
of Mr. Pineapple, introduces into his solo, 
“That Happy Land,” a pronounced chant 
in the style of a Church of England clergy- 
man intoning the service. In spite of 
Britain’s respect for her established 
church, the audiences do not appear to be 
at all shocked, but applaud the innovation 
vociferously. 

Amelia Stone, the Princess in the Amer- 
ican production, of whom we give a por- 
trait, is a native of New York. When she 
decided to leave society for the stage, she 
skipped the usual preliminary training in 
the chorus, and stepped at once into the 
part of Annabel in “ Robin Hood” with 
the Bostonians. Her next venture was as 
Tittle Willie in the musical burlesque of 
“ Trilby ” entitled “ Thrilby.” Later she 
went to London as Hattie in Hoyt’s “A 
Stranger in New York,” and was so well 
liked by the foreign managers that they 
kept her busy until she was induced to re- 
turn home, last spring, to appear in “A 
Chinese Honeymoon.” 

Sogreat has been the success of this piece 
at the Casino that it is likely to run all 
winter. Although the summer was an un- 
usually cool one, only the “ Honeymoon” 
and its next door neighbor at the Knicker- 
bocker, “ The Wild Rose,” lasted through 
the vacation period. Lulu Glaser fell ill, 
and was compelled to give up being Dolly 
Varden and to go abroad for rest. She 
was succeeded at the Herald Square by 
“The Defender,” a so called “ yachtical 
musical extravaganza” from Boston, 
which managed to keep the house open 
until the arrival of “The Emerald Isle,” 
September 1. 

“The Defender ” was built by two men 


unknown to fame, Allen Lowe for its 
words, and Charles Dennée for the music; 
but it is evident that all the latest suc- 
cessful musical shows are well known to 
both. Mr. Lowe has heard that in plays 
of this type the plot is of no mortal use, 
and deliberately set to work to befog any 
one who might attempt to discover a 
logical thread in “ The Defender.” His 
partner, Mr. Dennée, seems to have satu- 
rated himself with all the tunes on the 
newer hand organs, and then to have en- 
deavored to see how close he could come to 
duplicating them without making himself 
liable to the law. The result on the one 
hand is a string of specialties apropos of 
nothing, and on the other a succession of 
catchy airs that seem to invite and then in- 
variably elude recognition as old friends. 

There were some well known people in 
the cast, including Harry Davenport and 
Sandol Milliken. Alexander Clark was 
chief comedian, with some funny things 
and a few vulgar ones to do. 





THE DEARTH OF PLAYS. 

The play question continues to grow 
serious. Not only is the crop of new and 
available dramatists pitifully small, but 
the older ones are not working so rapidly 
as they did a while ago. 

However, New York is no worse off than 
London for new material with which to fill 
its theaters. Indeed, the borrowing pro- 
cess has come to be reversed, and the 
American hallmark appears on the goods 
offered this autumn at many of the lead- 
ing West End houses. For example, “If 
I Were King,” exploited with us last year 
by Sothern, goes up as a novelty at the St. 
James, while “ Quality Street,” without 
Maude Adams, serves the turn at the 
Vaudeville. “There’s Many a Slip” is 
offered simultaneously at the Garrick in 
New York and the Haymarket in London; 
and at the Adelphi, on the Strand, it is an 
American actress, Nance O’Neil, in old 
plays, who holds the boards. 

Unhappily, this famine in drama still 
continues to send the managers to well ad- 
vertised novels to fill the void. The new 
season in New York was started at the 
Academy of Music on August 7 by about 
the worst specimen of the sort seen since 
curtains rose. If “Quincey Adams Saw- 
yer ” were to be taken as the keynote of the 
theatrical year, then those who have fore- 
told degeneration from such promised 
titles as “ Among Those Present,” “ What 
Would People Say?” and “Would You 
for Five Millions?” will not have uttered 
vain prophecies. 








A Plea for the Free Theater. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 





WHY ALL ATTEMPTS AT ESTABLISHING A THEATER FOR THE 
PRESENTATION OF PLAYS NOT LIKELY TO PROVE COMMERCIALLY 
PROFITABLE HAVE BEEN DISMAL FAILURES—THE GOOD SERVICE 
THAT SUCH AN INSTITUTION MIGHT DO, AND THE BASIS ON 
WHICH IT MIGHT BE A PRACTICAL POSSIBILITY. 


HE prospects of that most worthy 
and interesting of artistic experi- 
ments, the “free theater,” have been so 
seriously damaged by the ignorance and 
misdirected zeal of its supporters, that 
it seems almost a waste of time to say 
a word in its behalf. 

By a free theater I mean one devoted to 
the presentation of plays which, though 
of doubtful commercial value, possess a 
strong interest for the historical or seri- 
ous student of the stage. In this cate- 
gory may be placed the works of certain 
early English dramatists as well as those 
of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Sudermann, and 
other intensely modern writers. Its stage 
should also serve as an experimental 
school for the presentation of anything 
that may be regarded as an untried quan- 
tity in the economics of the drama—as, 
for instance, the plays of new native 
authors. 

Within recent years there have been 
several attempts—all pretentious and 
most of them costly—to establish a 
theater of this sort; but all have failed 
dismally, despite the fact that there is 
a real demand for such an institution 
on the part of the most intelligent and 
cultivated portion of the public. The 
demand, moreover, is one which would 
certainly increase enormously as soon as 
the scope and purpose of the new play- 
house came to be generally understood. 

I am convinced that a small proportion 
of the money which has been squandered 
on the free theater idea in New York 
would, if intrusted to competent and ex- 
perienced directors, suffice to put the 
scheme firmly on its feet. 


A RECORD OF FAILURE. 


It is not worth our while, at this late 
day, to give serious attention to the gro- 
tesque schemes of self advertisement and 
folly which have appealed to the play- 
going public from time to time during the 





past few years. Even in New York, which 
fosters so many artistic absurdities, these 
ventures have been little less than a 
common laughing stock. They have not 
given us a single play, a single dramatist, 
or a single actor. On the other hand, 
they have developed one or two of the 
worst cases of megalomania that I have 
ever seen, and have brought the whole 
scheme of a free theater into general con- 
tempt. And yet nearly every one of these 
undertakings had the financial and moral 
support of the men and women who are 
admittedly leaders in our best literary, 
social, artistic, and commercial circles. 

About thirty years ago there was a 
playhouse named—in honor of Alexis of 
Russia, who visited America in 1871— 
the Grand Duke’s Theater. Situated in 
a Baxter Street cellar, on the east side of 
New York, it was lighted by candles and 
patronized largely by newsboys and boot- 
blacks, from whose ranks its performers 
were chosen. From this playhouse have 
graduated a very amusing company of 
variety entertainers known as the Four 
Shamrocks, and also that remarkably 
good comedian, Mr. Sam Bernard, at 
present one of the chief members of the 
excellent Weber & Fields company. 

I mention this fact because it is well to 
bear in mind the fact that a handful of 
newsboys of thirty years ago made a 
deeper and more lasting impression on 
our national stage than have all the 
loudly advertised attempts to give us 
what they call “the drama in its higher 
and nobler form.” ; 

Surely it is worth our while to con- 
sider why the undertakings of the liter- 
ary, artistic, and social leaders failed 
completely, while the cellarful of news- 
boys left its mark—a modest one, to 
be sure, but yet a perceptible mark—on 
the contemporary drama. All sorts of 
reasons have been assigned for the failure 
of the free theater idea, except the real 
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one. That such schemes have been badly 
managed, that they have been used to 
exploit self seeking and atrociously bad 
actors, and that they have produced so 
called “ dramas ” which were merely mag- 
azine stories rendered into dialogue form, 
is all perfectly true. Nevertheless, these 
were merely contributary causes to the in- 
variable disaster. The enterprises failed 
because they lacked what the newsboys’ 
theater possessed, and what is absolutely 
essential to the proper presentation of the 
drama—namely, an audience. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN AUDIENCE. 


The free theater representations were 
given in the presence of persons who were 
altogether too literary and artistic and 
social, and who devoted more thought to 
themselves and their neighbors than to 
the stage. Nor, in truth, were they al- 
together to be blamed, for the last time 
I attended one of these performances I 
saw more and better acting in the boxes 
than on the stage. I am certain that not 
one person in ten of that assemblage 
fairly represented a real audience of play- 
goers of the class that pays for its seats 
and demands full value for its money. 

Such an audience is absolutely essen- 
tial to the presentation of a drama. A 
gun fired in remote space would make no 
noise unless there were ear drums for 
the sound waves to break upon. If there 
were no cliff rising abruptly from the 
shores of the lake, there would be no echo. 
No dramatist can construct a play with- 
out writing his audience into every scene 
along with his characters. Now, a hand- 
ful of fashionable idlers and dilettanti 
does not constitute an audience, and is 
absolutely worthless in the trial of a 
drama. 

The Grand Duke’s Theater, on the 
other hand, had a remarkably fine audi- 
ence, composed entirely of lads who 
were keen epicures in their theatrical 
tastes, and who would not pay six cents 
apiece for their tickets unless they felt 
reasonably sure of getting their money’s 
worth of entertainment. They reserved 
for themselves, too, the right to express 
their disapproval of the entertainment 
when it did not meet their ideas of what 
was due them. I will remark in this con- 
nection that all the critical wisdom of 
the earth dves not lie behind the smug 
faces of those who consider themselves 
educated on the strength of what they 
may have gleaned from books. In many 
cases the gift of dramatic appreciation is 
not derived from education, but is a na- 
tive instinct, like a knowledge of horse- 
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flesh. Its best school is one of toil and 
poverty, sorrow and self denial; and many 
a patron of the Grand Duke’s had known 
all these long before he was able to save 
the price of an evening’s entertainment in 
that playhouse. 

Of course there was but one class of 
playgoer, albeit a quick witted and 
critical one, represented on the wooden 
benches of the Grand Duke’s. <A genuine 
audience should contain all classes, for 
the true drama is an appeal to all human- 
ity, and should prove equally interesting 
to the business man, the newsboy, leaning 
far out over the edge of the gallery, and 
the matinée girl with the untasted ear- 
amel in her hand and the tears of sym- 
pathy welling in her great blue eyes. 
That is one reason why playwriting is so 
difficult. To reach the human heart, 
whether it lie behind rags, broadcloth, 
or sealskin, requires something like 
genius. To write something for the so 
called “upper classes ””—who are distin- 
guished rather for their polite forbear- 
ance than for their critical acumen—is 
very little better than making a family 
joke, even if we do call it “the higher 
form of the drama” and declare that it is 
“above the heads of the people.” 

Now, there is only one way by which a 
genuine audience can be obtained, and 
that is through good business manage- 
ment, or what a great many wiseacres 
term “commercialism.” When I hear 
that word I know that it will be followed 
shortly by the assertion that it is “ fast 
sucking the life blood of the American 
drama.” 


THE QUESTION OF COMMERCIALISM. 


As a matter of fact, “ commercialism ” 


has, within my own recollection and ex- 
perience, rescued the drama from irre- 
sponsible hands and placed it on a fairly 
good business basis; and it is only by 
availing ourselves of the conditions 
brought about by what is contemptuously 
termed “ box office management ” that we 
have any chance of giving a fair trial to 
the free theater idea. 

The question of the theatrical trust, or 
syndicate, as it is called, and its relation 
to dramatic art, is one that I do not pro- 
pose to discuss here. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the same commercial influences 
and conditions which have, during the 
past decade, led to the consolidation of 
nearly every one of the great industries of 
the country, have given half a dozen 
astute managers the virtual control of the 
business of theatricals. The policy of 
these men has been, frankly, that of the 
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box office. That is to say, they have 
tried to present entertainments which the 
public desired to see, and have been con- 
tent if they could satisfy its fickle and 
ever changing tastes. They have not de- 
voted their playhouses to Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck and dramas of the sort that 
I should like to see performed at a free 
theater, for the simple reason that they 
would lose money by so doing. 

I am bound to say that their attitude in 
the matter is a perfectly reasonable one. 
A playhouse devoted to dramas that do 
not interest the general public may easily 
lose a hundred thousand dollars in a 
single season; and there is no more 
reason for imposing such a tax upon 
theatrical managers than upon the Stand- 
ard Oil Company or the Sugar Trust. 

As I have said before, it is not my 
purpose to discuss here the theatrical syn- 
dicate in its relation to dramatic art. 
Were I to do so, I should find much in its 
methods to criticise and condemn. But I 
do say that in endeavoring to establish a 
new enterprise, like the free theater, it is 
‘far better to seek the codperation and ad- 
vice of the men who have put themselves 
at the head of dramatic affairs than to 
antagonize them. 

At the moment of writing, the syndi- 
“ate managers have the ascendency, but it 
is not easy to say what conditions will 
exist a year from now. The recent leas- 
ing of a New York theater by one of the 
ablest and most successful dramatic pro- 
ducers in the country, and the ill success 
which has attended the efforts of some of 
last season’s brood of cheap stars, are 
facts that may have a certain influence 
on the theatrical business of the imme- 
diate future. 


A FIELD FOR THE “FREE THEATER.” 


There is good reason for the blasé play- 
goer’s complaint that all plays presented 
nowadays are very much alike, that the 
situations are old, the characters stale 
and hackneyed, the climaxes the same 
that have done duty from time imme- 
morial. The fact is that a dramatic fail- 
ure is such a costly luxury that very few 
managers care to incur the risk of it. 

The old situations and characters can 
be depended upon to a certain degree, 
but any radical departure from old meth- 
ods means a very great financial risk. 

In many cases, however, these same 
managers would be willing to assume the 
risk of a single representation of a drama 
built on radically new lines, provided 
only that there were a theater devoted 
especially to such representations and 
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strong enough in the public esteem to at- 
tract genuine paying audiences. Produc- 
tions of this sort would, moreover, pos- 
sess a special interest for such players and 
managers as have any real feeling for 
their work, and also for a vast number of 
laymen who make a point of seeing every 
play of any importance, and who would 
soon learn to look upon these representa- 
tions as events that they could not afford 
to miss. 

In New York alone there are thou- 
sands of persons ready to buy seats in a 
“free theater,” provided the selection of 
plays be intrusted to competent hands, 
and the work of staging them to ex- 
perienced professionals. 

To carry out this idea two schemes have 
been suggested. One is that of a gov- 
ernment theater, the other that of a play- 
house supported, as is the opera, by pri- 
vate munificence. 

Both of these plans are absurd. The 
audience of which I speak is not at pres- 
ent large enough to fill a playhouse every 
night in the season, and the cost of giv- 
ing occasional performances would be so 
great that very few millionaires would 
are to assume the risk of it. It would 
not be an easy matter to cast a play prop- 
erly from the ranks of unemployed actors, 
and the difficult work of management 
would be sure to devolve upon incom- 
petent amateurs, because no professional 
manager would find it worth his while to 
undertake it. 


THE GOVERNMENT THEATER SCHEME. 


Of the two schemes, that of the gov- 
ernment theater, to be maintained by 
Uncle Sam the year round, and devoted to 
the production of American plays by 
American actors, is by far the more 
absurd. It is true that the French gov- 
ernment supports two houses, the Théatre 
Francais for serious dramas and _ the 
Odéon for comedy. But there is more 
than one reason why the same thing could 
not be done in New York. 

The mere difficulty of securing a com- 
petent manager for such an enterprise is 
a thing not to be lightly regarded when 
we take into consideration the fact that 
the art of the stage is so difficult and 
elusive that there are not ten men in the 
United States who have acquired any- 
thing like a mastery of it. It would be 
just about as easy to secure the exclusive 
services of one of these men as manager 
of what would probably be called a “ freak 
theater” as it would be to induce a Gould 
or a Vanderbilt to sell tickets in the box 
office. 














A PLEA FOR THE FREE THEATER. 


It would be even more difficult to se- 
cure a company of really competent and 
well trained actors to take part in the 
representation of plays that could not pos- 
sibly become popular. No artist capable 
of securing an engagement with a suc- 
cessful company, in a part that would 
present him in an attractive light to in- 
terested audiences, and might win for 
him the praise of the press in all parts of 
the country, would consent to bury him- 
self for a season in a playhouse that was 
certain to be a financial failure and 
likely to become the laughing stock of 
both press and public, as such under- 
takings e!lways have been in New York. 


THE SNARES OF POLITICS. 


Even if it were possible to secure funds 
and competent management for a govern- 
ment theater, American ideas on the sub- 
ject of the distribution of the spoils of 
political suecess would effectually thwart 
the most earnest efforts. It would be 
very difficult to convince the average 
citizen that the patronage of a theater 
conducted by the government was not to 
be treated precisely like that of the 
Custom House. Even those who do not 
believe in the spoils system would certainly 
insist upon an examination of all candi- 
dates according to the rules of the civil 
service commission; and under either 
plan, the result would be ludicrous. 

I am certain that the average New 
York voter would see no harm in giving 
Alderman Terence O’Rafferty’s uncle, 
who is getting too old to wield a broom, 
a chance to play King Lear; and as for 
Senator Weingartner’s daughter—not one 
of whose brothers has missed a primary 
since the time they moved into their dis- 
triet—why should she not have a chance 
in Juliet? Did not the début of “ Fatty” 
Walsh’s daughter Blanche, at the Wind- 
sor Theater, pack the house to the roof 
with an audience made up from her 
father’s enormous East Side following ? 
And has not Miss Walsh long since 
proved her right to a place on the Amer- 
ican stage? That an ordinary salaried 
manager, dependent for his job upon the 
party in power, should seek to oppose the 
histrionie yearnings of any man or wom- 
an possessed of any sort of a political pull 
would be an outrage that no self respect- 
ing voter would condone for a single mo- 
ment. 

As for the civil service examination, 
T should like to know what sort of ques- 
tions would be put to the applicants for 
“jobs” behind the scenes of the govern- 
ment theater. A familiarity with Keats 


and Shelley, speed 
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and accuracy in the 
use of logarithms, and a complete under- 
standing of the history of our country 
do not exercise the slightest influence on 
the mimetie art. Nor could an actor be 
expected to make faces, or to offer any 
other visible evidence of his histrionie at- 
tainments, before a board of civil service 
examiners. 

In speaking thus of a scheme that has 
been proposed in all seriousness, I have 
no desire to be flippant. I am perfectly 
serious when I say that not only would it 
be impossible to conduct a government 
theater except as part,of the spoils system, 
but that the task of keeping Senators, 
Congressmen, and other persons with a 
“pull” from crowding behind the scenes 
and harassing the players with their at- 
tentions would not be the least of the 
troubles that would whiten the head of 
the manager of such an enterprise. 

This same mania for going behind the 
scenes and gaping at the actresses would 
interfere also with the scheme of private 
munificence. It is certain that every man 
who contributed a single dollar to the 
enterprise would consider himself entitled 
to a hand in its management, and to the 
privilege of making himself a general 
nuisance behind the curtain. 


THE COMMON SENSE VIEW. 


There is but one way in which a free 
theater could be established in this 
country, and but one standpoint from 
which to regard it—the standpoint of 
common sense. No one would think of 
going into the business of building steel 
ships without taking the Steel Trust into 
consideration, and no one really familiar 
with theatrical affairs would dream of 
putting money into any new enterprise 
unless he could be assured of the codpera- 
tion of the powers that control the stage. 
I would suggest the advisability of going 
still further, and inviting the so ealled 
theatrical syndicate to assume the man- 
agement of the free theater, for the simple 
reason that it is in a position to cast a 
piece properly, to present it properly at 
a first class playhouse, and, most import- 
ant of all, to provide a genuine, paying 
audience for its representations. More- 
over, under the syndicate’s auspices, the 
enterprise could at least count upon the 
serious consideration of the press, which 
is something too important to be over- 
looked. 

I am by no means sure that these man- 
agers would consent to take charge of 
such an undertaking. I have not con- 
sulted them on the subject, and am wri- 
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ting this entirely on my own responsibil- 
ity. I believe, however, that they would 
favor the scheme, because they are suffi- 
ciently imbued with “ commercialism ” to 
see at a glance the advantages which it 
offers to them. It would enable them to 
experiment with new dramatic quanti- 
ties, and to give a fair trial, at moderate 
cost, to plays of doubtful value, which 
otherwise would not be able to gain a 
hearing at all. Moreover, as they have on 
their salary lists a great deal of the very 
best talent in the country, it would be an 
easy matter for them to cast a piece from 
the ranks of such companies as might be 
in New York at the moment, or even, in 
case of necessity, to bring players from 
distant cities. In other words, the syndi- 
cate has the power—I do not know that it 
has the will—to give special matinées in 
sumptuous settings and with casts strong 
enough in themselves to interest the play- 
going public. 


THE COST OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


Of course New York is the best field 
for an experiment of this sort. The me- 
tropolis contains a sufficient number of 
men and women interested in the drama 
to warrant half a dozen performances 
during a theatrical season of eight 
months. These performances would cost 
about eighteen hundred dollars apiece, 
and, under skilful management, might 
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draw half that sum from the general 
public, leaving a deficit of between 
five and six thousand dollars to be 
raised by subscription, or contributed by 
some man of wealth. <A part of this sum 
could be recouped by performances in 
Boston and Philadelphia, so that three or 
four thousand dollars would be the prob- 
able maximum of loss. These figures 
provide liberally for sumptuous produc- 
tions, with the very best actors in the 
country, and under the direction of ex- 
perts. 

If the necessary sum could be raised, 
and if the men who are now dominant in 
theatrical matters could be induced to 
undertake the handling of it, there is no 
reason why this experiment should not be 
made one of the greatest interest and 
value to every one concerned in the art 
of the stage. The plays to be performed 
should be chosen by a committee of men 
not identified in any way with the syndi- 
cate, but the difficult and delicate work 
of putting these pieces on the stage should 
be intrusted to experts chosen by the syn- 
dicate managers. This system would, in 
my opinion, bring about the very best re- 
sults. 

There should be no attempt to make 
the enterprise a fashionable one. If pos- 
sible, the prices of seats should be lowered 
for the purpose of filling the house with 
a really representative paying audience. 





A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


Ir I were a prince on a golden throne, 
And you were a lowly maid, 
And you passed my way 
On a summer’s day, 
With a glance from your eyes’ deep shade, 
I know, sweetheart, 
With a sudden start, 
My heart would bound to its own, 
And I'd kneel at your feet 
And bid you, sweet, 
To come and share my throne. 


If you were a queen, and J, ah me! 
Were only a minstrel, dear, 
Who wandered forth 
From south to north, 
With spring, in the youth of the year ; 
If you heard my voice, 
Would your heart rejoice? 
Would you come with a lover’s plea? 
Would you bid me share 
Your kingdom there, 
And hold your heart in fee? 


William Wallace Whitelock. 
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Ir has been so long since Ihave talked 
to you in this department about our 
progress and plans and other themes 
that you may fancy I am giving less at- 
tention to Munsry’s MacGazine than 
formerly. Such a conclusion would not 
be true. This magazine is first with 
me, however many other interests I may 
have, and it always will be first. In it 
are the air castles of my boyhood crys- 
tallized into a splendid reality. In it 
are years of thought, of sacrifice, of 
hope, and of heartache—years of strug- 
gle in the whirlpools of finance and years 
of intense, merciless work. A creation 
that has rounded out to so peerless a 
success in the publishing world, and one 
that embodies so much of my own life 
as this magazine does, is naturally very 
close to my. heart. It was mainly be- 
cause of this feeling that I put my mag- 
azine business into a corporation last 
April. In corporate form it has a kind 
of individuality of its own. It is ina 
much stronger and more enduring posi- 
tion than when the property of an in- 
dividual. Its life is not bounded by 
generations or centuries. It can grow 
to be rich on its own account, and this 
is just what I propose that THe FRANK 
A. Munsey Company shall do. It is 
what all corporations should do. 


A Gain of $50,000.00 This Year 
Over Last Year. 

The present indications are that this’ 
business will earn this year ending De- 
cember 31st, $750,000.00 net, which 
would be an increase of $50,000.00 over 
1901. And this is wholly the earnings 
of our two magazines, MuNsEy’s and 
Tne ArGcosy. The earnings of the 
daily papers, the New York Daily News 
and the Washington Daily Times, 
which THs Frank A. Munsey Com- 
PANY owns and controls, will all go back 
this year into the properties in the 
shape of betterments. I expect a big 


revenue from these daily papers when 
they have been properly equipped in a 
modern way to do business. And as set 
forth in the statement of April 1st, it 
is our policy to gather in other daily 
papers whenever we can do so to ad- 
vantage. ‘This proposed chain of news- 
papers would be of great value to our 
magazines. It is because of this fact 
that we have been working into the 
newspaper field. 

With the cash I turned over to the 
Company on its organization, with its 
holdings of stocks in other corporations, 
with its bills receivable and its magnif- 
icent printing plant, much the finest 
magazine plant in the world—with all 
this and the money earned since April 
1st in excess of dividends, we shall have 
tangible assets of about $1,250,000.00 at 
the end of December of this year. This 
is 12 1-2 per cent of our total capitaliza- 
tion. With such a showing as the fore- 
going, and knowing the business as I do, 
its record and its possibilities, I feel 
that I can recommend the stock of THE 
Frank A. MuNsEY Company to you, 
the readers of this magazine, as a safe 
investment and one that should grow 
steadily in value. Money is not worth 
enough to me to cause me to sell this 
stock or any other to you if I did not 
believe it to be sound and good. 

We are paying quarterly dividends of 
one and a quarter per cent, which is at 
the rate of five per cent annually. Five 
per cent is a good, healthy rate of inter- 
est. This is especially true when the 
securities paying it are increased in 
value by a large accumulation of cash 
assets. 

Five per cent is one and a half to two 
per cent better interest than the aver- 
age savings bank pays, and it is about 
one per cent better than the big com- 
mercial banks of the country average 
earning. It is more than is earned on 
first rate mortgages, the average on the 
latter being about four per cent. 
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There are not many safe investments 
—non speculative investments—that 
pay so much as five per cent. We shall 
earn this year seven and a half per 
cent, and will carry two and one half 
per cent to the reserve fund. This 
means bigger dividends later on. 

There is nothing else that gives a 
concern the backbone that a big cash 
reserve does. It enables a house to take 
advantage of markets, and many times 
almost to make its own prices. It gives 
it power in a hundred ways. Good 
things—opportunities that mean rich 
rewards—are constantly seeking the 
concern with money. Paying invest- 
ments are all the while knocking at its 
door. But beyond this strength and 
power is the income from the reserve 
itself. ‘The compounding of interest is 
incessant, everlasting. 


Leaning Backward. 


My friends and acquaintances tell me 
I leaned backward in the statement I 
made in the April issue in announcing 
the change of this business from my 
individual ownership to a corporation. 
They say I might have sold a great deal 
of stock had I been a little more elastic, 
a little less dignified and independent. 
They urge that I might have made the 
par value of the shares ten or twenty 
dollars instead of one hundred, or that I 
might have sold the stock on the in- 
stalment plan—that is, by the payment 
down of say twenty per cent and the 
balance in three or four payments. 
This, they say, would have been an in- 
ducement for people to take the stock 
—people who hadn’t the ready money 
in one hundred dollar sums. 

The criticism is sound. Their inter- 
pretation of the statement is just what 
I wished it to be. I intended to lean 
backward—intended to be so far away 
from the usual form of announcements 
which throb with “ inducements” that 
no one could charge me with the pur- 
pose to unload a lot of stock hurriedly. 
It wasn’t necessary to do so. I didn’t 
need money, and I had abundant confi- 
dence in the soundness of the securities 
of THE Frank A. Munsey Company. I 
was perfectly willing to hold them then, 
as Lam now. My object in selling se- 
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curities was the certainty that every 
stockholder would become my partner, 
in a way, in this business, and as such 
would have a personal interest in its 
growth. With forty or fifty thousand 
stockholders scattered all over the coun- 
try, the circulation of our magazines 
would very soon be doubled, and this 
would mean an income as large again as 
at present. This reasoning, I think, 
was sound. I know that it was sound, 
for we have already felt, in circulation 
and other ways, the beneficial influence 
of stockholders. 

Though I did lean backward, the sale 
of stock was greater than I had any 
reason to expect from merely one an- 
nouncement. No mention since April 
has been made of any stock for sale. 
NEVERTHELESS IT IS STILL SELLING AND 
IS STILL FOR SALE. Many who at first 
took a few shares are now adding to 
their holdings. We paid our first 
quarterly dividend on July 1st. The 
second will be paid October 1st. Ruc- 
ULAR DIVIDENDS HONESTLY EARNED 
GIVE SUBSTANCE TO A STOCK. 


A Word About the Magazine 
Itself. 

It will, doubtless, interest a good 
many of you quite as much to know 
something of the progress of MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE itself as of the earning capac- 
ity of the business. In some respects, 
this should mean more to the investor 
than a statement of our present income, 
for the reason that circulation is the 
basis of all permanent success. And it 
is right here that Munsry’s MAGAZINE 
has the virility and solidity which put 
it in a class by itself among magazines 
and all other periodicals the world over. 
as to that matter. 

The publisher of one of the oldest 
and best known publications in the 
United States said a few months ago, in 
talking with a number of other pub- 
lishers about periodicals generally: 


Frank Munsey has the only real circulation there 
is in this country. He has no circulation schemes, 
does no advertising, offers no inducements of any 
kind, has no solicitors out after subscriptions, gets 
a bigger price for his publication all along the line 
than his competitors, and yet the circulation of 
MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE holds its own, or better, year 
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after year. It is an anomaly in the publishing 


world. I can’t understand how he does it. 
It is simple enough, the simples 


thing in business. We give the people 
what they want in so far as we can in- 
terpret their wants and can procure the 
material, and we give it to them at a 
right price. We give more for a given 
sum of money than any of our competi- 
tors, more than is given anywhere in 
the world. We give 160 pages of read- 
ing matter, the same number of pages 
that is given by the thirty five cent 
magazines. We give 32 pages more 
than Scribner’s, and 60 pages more than 
the average given by McClure’s Maga- 
zine, Which is 96 pages. 1 want to em- 
phasize the fact that I am speaking now 
of reading pages, exclusive of adverti- 
sing. So many people who never think, 
or who never take the trouble to see just 
how many pages of reading matter 
there are in a magazine, damn all maga- 
zines horizontally on the ground that 
they give up all their space to adverti- 
sing. This is not true of MuNsry’s 
MAGAZINE nor any other magazine. 
Magazines have a standard number of 
pages that are quite independent of the 
advertising section. Enough advertising 
pages are added to accommodate the 
advertiser—no more and no less. This 
is a pretty good thing to remember. It 
is one fact among others in the world 
that go to increase one’s general knowl- 
edge. 

But as to the circulation of MuNsEyY’s 
MAGAZINE, it has never been in so 
healthy a condition as it is today. Even 
in the two hottest months of the year, 
July and August, when magazines usu- 
ally show a considerable decrease in 
circulation, MuNnsry’s MAGAZINE has 
shown a handsome gain this year. Its 
increase in July over June and August 
over July was something very substan- 
tial; and in September, over August, it 
has shown much the largest increase at 
any time in its history since the first 
year or two, when we were building the 
cireulation. 

The fact is, the circulation of Muyn- 
SEY’s MAGAZINE is as solid as the 
eternal rocks. It is getting stronger, 
and bigger, and surer all the while. Age 
adds immensely to the value of a publi- 
cation. When it has been in the family 
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for a number of years it becomes a part 
of the family life, necessary to the 
family life. 


No Longer a Yellow Dog. 

Apretty important factor in our busi- 
ness today is THE Argosy. MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE is no longer the whole thing. 
Tue Arcosy has compelled recognition 
and a whole lot of respect in this office 
as well as with the reading public. 
There was a time, and that was only a 
year or two ago, when it did not cut 
much of a figure with us. We had then 
two other magazines, THe PURITAN and 
THe Junior Munsery, both of which 
outranked Tre ARGosy in importance. 
The more facetious of our editorial 
family were wont to consider THE 
Arcosy the yellow dog of the house, but 
that yellow dog is no longer the yellow 
dog. It has evolved intoa veritable gold- 
en argosy. It has outlived both THE 


PuRITAN and THE JuNton Munsey. It 
has absorbed them. First THE PURITAN 
was consolidated with THr JUNIOR 


Munsgy, and then this consolidation 
(THe Juntor and THe PurRITAN) was 
merged with Tne Arcosy in April of 
the present year, with the result that 
Tne ArGosy has now reached third 
place in point of circulation among all 
the magazines of America. 

The reason that Tur ArGosy* out- 
lived Tre Juntor and Tue Puriran is 
one of simple justice. It showed greater 
qualities of strength, greater qualities 
of expansion, and it isa theory with me 
to help the thing that helps itself, 

I fancy that a good many of you are 
not familiar with Tne Arcosy. I know 
it wouldn’t interest all of you, but there 
is avery big public that it does interest. 
It contains nothing but stories. It is 
the biggest magazine in the world, 192’ 
pages of reading matter. It has no 
illustrations, no articles, no editorials, 
nothing but stories. Every month it 
contains a complete novel, six or seven 
serial stories, and a great number of 
short stories. The busy man and the 
healthy growing boy and girl find a lot 
of pleasure in its tales of adventure and 
breezy narrative. Its stories are storics 
of rapid action, spiritedly told, with real 
bone and sinew of plot, 
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A BALLADE OF CURRENT 
FICTION. 


In the Gulliver days of my youth 

(Oh, the baron was dear to me, too!) 
I heard people pair fiction and truth 

In a figure familiar to you. 

The deduction was sound, that I knew, 
But I say, fearing no contradiction, 

With a current romance in review, 
Truth no longer is stranger than fiction! 


Time was when I’d given a tooth 

For a tale of the West—of the Sioux 
Or Apache—that thrilled in good sooth 

As no fine fancy could, through and 

through. 

Ah, but taste that much flavored ragout, 
The “ Historical Novel.” Its diction 

And chronology prove, both askew, 
Truth no longer is stranger than fiction. 


Dumas wrote “ Monte Cristo,” sans ruth 
For them that excitement eschew; 

M. Verne piled up bookshelf and booth 
Withdeep mysteries none could unclue; 
But ’twas not till the still growing crew 

Of biographers brought down affliction 
That, sighing, we fostered the view: 

Truth no longer is stranger than fiction. 


As I read the new books (for I do) 
Strong and stronger becomes my con- 
viction, 
Despite what may once have been true, 
Truth no longer is stranger than fiction. 





MEETING CELEBRITIES—A warn- 
ing to the simple soul who longs to 
bask in the sunshine of genius. 


A young man growing up on a lonely 
Western farm studied the books and maga- 
zines that made their way to him with 
passionate respect. As he pondered a 
volume of essays or drew deep breath at a 
moving poem, his thoughts would run 
somewhat in this wise: 

“ Oh, to go out into the world and meet 
people who can do things like that! But 
what could I find to say to them, how 
justify the awful presumption of taking 
their time for five minutes—I who am 
nothing to them? They would see only a 
tongue tied, stammering bore.. No, I have 


no right among the gods, even for a 
glimpse. But think of being in the same 
room with Blankington and Dashford and 
Starsby!” 

Fate took the young man out into the 
world. One day, ten years later, he 
looked about the club where he was finish- 
ing a cigarette and felt a sudden pang of 
memory, 2 wonder and a sense of loss. 
For he chanced to be in the room with 
Blankington and Dashford and Starsby. 
And of these, the one whose untrammeled 
thought had opened to him the gates of 
wonder sat in a soiled waisteoat and a 
seraggly beard, swooping down dinner in 
a fashion not readily to be forgotten; and 
the second, the satirist who had so often 
made his sides ache with appreciation, had 
obviously taken too many cocktails, not 
only today, but on many previous days; 
and a yawning group—himself among 
them—was slipping away from the poet 
who was to have found him a tongue 
tied stammerer in the presence of the gods. 

The young man was, after all, young, 
so he quoted to himself, “ When the half 
gods go, the gods come in,” and looked 
about for new masters who should not fall 
below their works, and before whom he 
could tremble satisfactorily. His search 
led him in devious ways. <A book of sea 
stories had thrilled him with their bold 
freedom, their healthy tang—salt spray 
and rough winds, and a lusty manhood 
over a child’s heart. He found their au- 
thor smoking perfumed cigarettes and 
writing sentimental poetry to a married 
woman. A writer of human epics, big 
with the knowledge of man, took him home 
and read these same epics to him until 
he could have cried out with weariness. 
The creator of a stirring type of rugged 
mountain fiction spent the hour of their 
acquaintance bragging of his social posi- 
tion, and gloating over the splendors 
among which he moved on his round of 


visits. The young man began to be dis- 
heartened. 


At last chance took him to the volumes 
of a woman, a delicate spirit with a fine 
humor and a masculine breadth of vision 
that caught his breath away on the dis- 
covery. He followed her through book 
after book; she moved with the freedom 
and grace of a young god, and yet there 
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was a little human glint in her eye that 
made him suddenly curl his fingers and 
shut his teeth, with a laugh at the awful 
daring of the idea. But the idea persisted, 
and one day, with his heart shivering 
within him, he rang her doorbell. 

She received him in a wilted pink neg- 
ligee over a soiled lace petticoat, and her 
hair was of a suspicious blond hue. She 
told him that she simply could not write 
without a certain opal chain round her 
neck, and that once, when it had been mis- 
laid, she had kept a magazine waiting 
three weeks for the last number of a serial. 
The editors had been wild, but what could 
she do? She was a convert to Christian 
Science, and she fondled a toy dog which 
she ealled Boo Boo. 

The young man went sadly back to his 
rooms and turned his books to the wall. 
Then he sat for a long time in thoughtful 
silence. Out of his musings came this 
conclusion—if you want to keep your rev- 
erence for the great, it. is safer not to 
meet them. 

And so after that he consorted with 
plain people and enjoyed his library. 


A LIFE OF HAZLITT—Mr«r. Birrell’s 
readable biography of the once 
famous English critic. 


William Hazlitt, painter, critic, and 
essayist—a comparatively neglected figure 
in literature—is the subject of the latest 
volume in the “ English Men of Letters ” 
series. The new biography is compiled by 
Augustine Birrell, who does work of this 
sort very well. 

To many readers the most interesting 
chapter will be that which tells of that al- 
most forgotten episode in Hazlitt’s life. 
his residence in America. He was taken 
across the Atlantic by his father, as a five 
year old boy, in 1783, the purpose of the 
migration being, as recorded by his sister 
Peggy, aged twelve, to find “a perfect 
land where no tyrants were to rule, no 
bigots to hate and persecute their brethren, 
and no intrigue to feed the flame of dis- 
cord and fill the land with woe.” But un- 
fortunately the elder Hazlitt, who was a 
Unitarian preacher, and who had sym- 
pathized strongly with the colonists in 
their struggle against George III and 
Lord North, failed to secure employment. 
After wandering from Philadelphia to 
Cape Cod, Weymouth, and Dorchester in 
Massachusetts, he gave up hope and went 
back to London, leaving his wife and chil- 
dren to follow. What his son thought of 
the newly established republic may be 
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judged from this letter to his father, which 
shows that Hazlitt was a somewhat caustic 
critic at a very early age: 

I shall never forget that we came to america. If 
we had not came to america we should not have 
been away from one and other, though now it 
cannot be helped. I think for my part that it 
would have been a great deal better if the white 
people had not found it out. Let the (? Indians) 
have it for themselves, for it was made for them. 


A year later (1787) the disappointed 
emigrants sailed from Boston for London, 
with which city Hazlitt was to become 
thoroughly identified during his later life. 
He was too young to have been at all 
deeply influenced by his four years in the 
New World. Indeed, he says that his sole 
reminder of America was the taste of bar- 
berries, which “ after an interval of more 
than thirty years ” was still in his mouth. 
It is strange that such a trifling impres- 
sion was all that so keen an observer took 
back with him across the Atlantie. 


HOMER NODS—Sometimes; and so, 
it seems, does the accomplished Mr. 
Birrell. 


From the volume noticed in the preced- 
ing paragraph we quote the following 
sentence: 

Mrs. Hazlitt would have liked to have remained 
at Burlington and to have opened a school there. _ 

It is sad to see Augustine Birrell, King’s 
Council and Member of Parliament, a 
Cambridge graduate, an honorary LL. D. 
of St. Andrew’s, and a professor of London 
University, using a grammatical form, or 
rather-an ungrammatical form, which in 
all well regulated publishing houses is 
relentlessly destroyed, whenever and 
wherever it appears, by the vigilant office 
cat. 


A CHILD’S BOOK — Which, unlike 
most books claiming the title, is 
neither above nor below the average 
child’s understanding. 


There have been countless “ boy’s his- 
tories,” but it is difficult to find one of 
them that is really suitable to the intelli- 
gence of a very young reader. It is equally 
difficult to find, among the volumes avow- 
edly dedicated to the amusement of chil- 
dren, one that is not pointless and silly. 
Therefore it is that Kate E. Carpenter’s 
“Story of Joan of Are” is to be com- 
mended as something of a novelty in books 
for boys and girls. It narrates an inter- 
esting historical episode in words that 
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seem to be an actual transcript of those 
actually used by a possessor of the magic 
gift of “story telling.” 

With such a subject as the romantic life 
of Joan of Arc, it is not necessary to dis- 
guise the pill of instruction with the sugar 
coating of amusement, for no fairy tale is 
so intrinsically attractive as the well told 
story of a real hero or heroine. Mrs. Car- 
penter adds to her narrative just enough 
to give it a human setting, and the few pic- 
tures in the book are genuine illustrations 
of the text, most of them being engraved 
from well known paintings of scenes in 
the life of the Maid of Orleans. 


BRET HARTE AS A CONSUL— 
An amusing glimpse of his business 
methods. 


In the biography of the novelist Will- 
iam Black, by Sir Wemyss Reid, there is 
a letter coneerning Bret Harte which 
throws an amusing light upon the Ameri- 
ean writer’s business methods. “ Don’t 
be surprised,” it runs, “if Bret Harte and 
I come and look you up—that is, if he is 
not compelled for mere shame’s sake to 
go to his consular duties (!!!) at once. 
He is the most extraordinary globule of 
merecury—comet—aérolite gone drunk— 
flash of lightning doing catherine wheels 
—I ever had any experience of. Nobody 
knows where he is, and the day before yes- 
terday I discovered here a pile of letters 
that had been slowly accumulating for 
him since February, 1879. It seems he 
never reported himself to the all seeing 
Eseott (the hall porter), and never asked 
for letters when he got his month’s hon- 
orable membership last year.” 

This proof of what “bohemians” call 
temperament on the part of the story 
teller of the West will greatly endear his 
memory among them—especially if it can 


be shown that the letters were mainly bills. ° 


GILLETTE AS A NOVELIST—The 
literary ambitions of a popular 
American actor. 


William Gillette is so well known as an 
actor that many people do not stop to 
think that he has real skill as a writer. 
And yet it has always been one of his 
keenest ambitions to be known for his 
literary work. If so much of his time 
were not taken up with acting, it is prob- 
able that he would now enjoy a reputation 
not only as a dramatist, but as a novelist. 

Born and reared in Hartford, Mr. Gil- 
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lette has always been surrounded by liter- 
ary influences. He includes among his 
intimate friends Mark Twain, Richard 
Burton, and others of the group of writers 
who have made Hartford one of the nu- 
merous “ literary centers ” in this country 
about which Mr. Howells likes to joke. 

In writing his plays, Mr. Gillette fol- 
lows methods similar to those of Balzac. 
He literally shuts himself up in his work- 
room at the top of his house in Hartford, 
and he does not come out again until his 
task is finished. Balzac, it is said, used 
to go into his study a fat man and emerge, 
after a few weeks, hardly more than a 
skeleton. The same physical change 
might take place in Mr. Gillette, but for 
the fact that he never has any superfluous 
flesh to lose. For many years he has been 
in delicate health, but his nervous energy 
enables him to accomplish a great deal of 
work, 

Several years ago, in collaboration with 
a friend, he turned one of his earliest 
plays, “A Legal Wreck,” into a novel, 
and brought it out through an obscure 
publishing house. It found a good many 
readers, but it received little attention 
from the reviewers. The play was not a 
great success, but there was good material 
in it, and Mr. Gillette had a fondness for 
it. In recent years he has been urged by 
a prominent publisher to turn “ Secret 
Service ” into a novel, but he has never 
been able to find time for the work. His 
theatrical duties absorb him in winter, and 
in summer he takes a complete rest on his 
yacht. 


PUFFS THAT NAUSEATE — How 
publishers waste laudatory adject- 
ives on mediocre novels. 


A recent novel reaches us with a cireu- 
lar from the publishers describing it as 
a “charming love story, with an original 
plot, striking characters, and stirring 
action.” On the same high authority we 
learn that the book is “ absorbingly inter- 
esting ”; that “action, action, is on every 
page,” and that its characters are “ real 
men and women” and “masterly crea- 
tions.” Its love element is “ delicately 
and exquisitely portrayed”; it is full of 
“foreeful climaxes,” “fetching humor,” 
and “gentle pathos.” And about a thou- 
sand words of similar eulogy wind up 
with this wild outburst of disinterested 
enthusiasm: 


The story is so animated with dramatic incident, 
so chaste and healthy in tone, so rich in heart quali- 
ties, so charming in descriptions, so delightfully 
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true to life, that it may rightly be classed with the 
novels of extraordinary merit. 


The puffing of mediocre novels has been 
carried to a point that is positively ridic- 
ulous and offensive. After reading this 
florid circular one picks up the book with 
an inevitable feeling of disgust. Its title 
is “Buell Hampton”; its author, Willis 
George Emerson, a gentlemen who has, 
we believe, made several previous in- 
eursions into the realm of fiction. 
Dumas, Thackeray, and Hawthorne in 
collaboration could scarcely hope to jus- 
tify so delirious a whirl of adjectives; 
Mr. Emerson’s work might certainly have 
been characterized in milder terms. 

As a fair sample of his style, here is 
a speech made by his heroine. We follow 
Mr. Emerson’s own punctuation: 


I trust I am too loyal an American to take part 
in any career that is not entirely congenial to my 
own tastes, and your deductions as to yourself are 
quite incorrect. For my part, I think more of one 
who is noble and manly than I do of those English 
or American idlers, who think only of the latest 
fashions and who change their attire half a dozen 
times a day and are, even then, at a loss to know 
just what to do to kill time. 


Noble, truly, but a little stiff for a “ real 
woman.” 


THE SALEM WITCH—Adele Marie 
Shaw preempts a new bit of old 
territory in her historical novel. 


Of pirates and of soldiers belonging to 
divers periods, of adventures with broad- 
sword and blunderbuss, with white men 
and black men and red men, the reading 
public may be inclined to think that it 
has had enough. The novelist who in- 
tends to perpetrate another historical 
romance without having a fresh feature 
to add to these well worn ones deserves 
the pillory of the high and dusty book- 
shelves which will undoubtedly befall him. 
The one who, delving among the well 
threshed wheat for new grain, discovers 
it, should be rewarded for ingenuity, if 
for nothing else. 

This by no means implies that “ The 
Coast of Freedom,” by Adele Marie Shaw, 
is chiefly to be commended because she 
has had the enterprise to seize upon a 
period of colonial history not already worn 
to-skin and bone by her historical roman- 
tie predecessors. The story has other 
merits than the tense and vivid description 
of the Salem witcheraft days. Much of 
it is laid upon the high seas, and Miss 
Shaw, though she has “ action ” in plenty, 
does not scorn to impart atmosphere as 
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well, so that there is a fine, free, salt 
flavor to many of the pages. The char- 
acter of Sir William Phipps, both as com- 
mander of a Boston trader and as gover- 
nor of the colony in the troublous times of 
Cotton Mather and his fellow fanaties, is 
finely and lovingly drawn. Altogether, 
the story is one to take from the American 
novel.of historical adventure much of the 
obloquy under which it justly languishes 
at present. 


SWINBURNE ON DICKENS—The 
famous poet sings a paean of praise 
to the great novelist. 


Mr. Swinburne grows eloquent, if some- 
what incoherent, in admiration of Dickens 
in one of the English reviews. “ We 
think of all this,” he writes of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” “and of more than all this, 
and acknowledge with infinite thanks- 
giving of inexhaustible laughter and of 
rapturous admiration the very greatest 
comic poet or writer that ever lived to 
make the life of other men more bright 
and more glad and more perfect than ever, 
without his beneficent influence, it pos- 
sibly or imaginably could have been.” 

If Dickens could have read this, and had 
his leisure been ample, he might have read 
it again and chuckled; but if pressed for 
time he would not have read it again, 
though he might have chuckled in the be- 
lief that Swinburne meant well, even if he 
expressed himself cloudily. 

While Swinburne bursts into efflores- 
cence, he is not willing that others should 
dilate upon Dickens and his works. He is 
swift to rail against the invasion of the 
Seot, and swoops upon Andrew Lang with 
awful denunciation for his introduction to 
the Gadshill’edition. This he describes as 
“The prefatory importunities of a writer 
disentitled to express and disqualified to 
form an opinion on the works of an Eng- 
lish humorist.” It may be, as Mr. Swin- 
burne would have us think, that the selec- 
tion of Mr. Lang for such a task was not 
a wise one. Dickens’ sense of humor is 
not only essentially English; it is essen- 
tially Cockney also. Still, it is appreciated 
in America, and, it might be said, all over 
the world; so why not in Scotland? Be- 
sides, there is nothing of the provincial 
about Mr. Lang, and his English style is 
certainly smoother and safer than that of 
Mr. Swinburne. He is, moreover, a critic 
par excellence, and, as such, does not en- 
eroach upon Mr. Swinburne’s field. 

Dickens, however, needs neither a eritie 
nor a fugleman. His work speaks for it- 
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self, and to those who love him it must 
seem that both criticism and appreciation 
—fulsome word, as it is understood in 
modern literary life—are as the wind 
among the tree tops, of no value to those 
upon the ground. 


«THE VIRGINIAN ’’—Was it purely 
by accident that Mr. Wister so nearly 
reproduced Thackeray’s title ? 


Without any detraction from the un- 
doubted merit of Owen Wister’s novel, it 
may be remarked that “ The Virginian ” 
is a curiously reminiscent title. Will the 
author’s next story be called “ The New- 
come ” ? 

It is just possible that either Mr. Wister 
or his publishers were not unaware of the 
likelihood that so close an approach to the 
name of a famous classic of fiction would 
excite comment. There are methods of 
advertising which are cheaper than the 
purchase of space in newspapers and 
magazines. 


ROBERT BARR’S BROTHER —A 
writer of clever books with extra- 
ordinary titles. 


How many have heard of a fantastic 
masterpiece named “Gosh! Who’s Been 
Giving My Donkey Beans?” It is pub- 
lished in London, and, so far as the public 
is concerned, has not seen the light in 
America. The author is James Barr, who 
writes under the name of “ Angus.” He 
uses a pseudonym because -his brother, 
Robert Barr, is well known in the literary 
world. 

There is as much difference in the 
quality of the literary work of the brothers 
as there is between an ordinary bit of chalk 
and a particularly fine bit of cheese. 
Robert Barr’s work is readable always; it 
is popular, also, and a book from his pen 
is sure of a fair sale. The critics never 
say severe things of the man or his work, 
James Barr, on the other hand, writes for 
his own satisfaction. It would seem as if 
he searched the list of publishers and chose 
one who would take as much precaution in 
hiding his book from the light of day as 
the author took in killing its chance of 
sale with a grotesque title. “ Gosh! Who’s 
Been Giving My Donkey Beans?” might 
have a glimmer of meaning to an Ameri- 
ean; it must be as Sanskrit to the majority 
of Englishmen. 

The book is, in a way, a sequel to “ The 
Gods Give My Donkey Wings.” The latter 
has had as many readers as could lay hands 
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upon it, and a majority of these must have 
had a desire to lay hands upon the author, 
for, curious as it may seem, it is impos- 
sible, after one has read the book, to think 
of a title that would fit it more worthily 
than “ The Gods Give My Donkey Wings.” 
It is undoubtedly a work of genius, al- 
though a failure so far as sale is con- 
cerned. Orne may read it in a night, but 
to pick it up is to read it, even if the proc- 
ess brings night into day. 


THE SINS OF FINN—The public 
librarian at Denver expresses himself 
concerning books for boys. 


Emulous of the glory acquired a year or 
two ago by the Boston Publie Library 
through its list of forbidden books, the 
sister institution in Denver has been doing 
a little restricting. Its tender care has 
been directed towards children, and the 
demoralizing tale with which it begins its 
holy crusade is “ Huckleberry Finn.” 

Huckleberry is not entirely banished. 
He is merely put upon the shelves whence 
special requests, countersigned orders, 
and certificates of good character and 
scholarly purpose are necessary to dislodge 


him. He shares this distinction with 
Burton’s translation of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” the unexpurgated edition of 


“ Leaves of Grass,” the “ Decameron,” and 
similar productions. 

The sapient librarian, in an interview, 
absolves Mark Twain from viciousness. 
But he—the, Denver critic—thinks that 
“the runaway feature and the idea con- 
veyed by the book that a lie is not a bad 
thing make the work one which it is best 
to keep for the minds which have passed 
the callow age.” 

Acting upon this enlightened principle 
of selection, the Denver public library 
must, in logie and impartiality, hasten to 
remove from its open shelves the following 
works: “ Robinson Crusoe,” the story of 
a runaway; “Tom Brown at Rugby,” a 
pernicious history in which schoolboys 
drink beer; “ Oliver Twist,” the adven- 
tures of a boy who was disobedient to the 
kind parish authorities; the “Jungle 
Book,” whose abandoned young hero, 
Mowgli, ran about the jungle naked with 
a knife in his hand; “ Stalky & Co.,” the 
chronicle of lost wretches who were the 
terror of their tutors; and so on down a 
long and hitherto respectable list. 

The Denver youth will still have the 
“ Elsie ” books and the moral reflections of 
little Robert Reed to inform their minds 
and to excite their fancies. 















